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The Baird Machine Company’s New Shops 


Present and Future Buildings for Making Automatic 
Machinery — Unique Saw-Tooth Roof — Original 


Pattern Storage Rack—Blueprint Drying Apparatus 


The new works of the Baird Machine Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., formerly of Oakville, Conn., afford an 
excellent example of modern machine shop design and 
practice and possess features which may be studied to 
advantage by those who may erect new plants in the fu- 
ture, or who may remodel or otherwise improve existing 
establishments. The company has laid out its shops with 


time, and has been operating 23 hr. a day for the past four 


‘months. A great deal of specialized thought was given the 


design and arrangement of the shops before building was 
begun. The officers studied the requirements of the busi- 
ness with much thoroughness, and the mill engineers who 
prepared the plans had only to work out the detail of 
ideas which were given them by the owners, The result 


General View in the Main Machine Shop of the Baird Machine Company 


the 


von ‘cw of making large extensions later on, and the 


robabuity is that an important part of this new work 
=. undertaken next year, in spite of the fact that 
a Present factory doubled the capacity of the works at 
akville and has been occupied a few months only. 
business has grown with great rapidity; in fact, 


the pany has been running at full capacity for a long 


- 


is a plant original in many features and exceptionally ef- 
ficient. Waste of labor has been reduced to a small factor. 
The routing of work has been developed most advan- 
tageously. 

The location lends itself to economical manufacturing. 
A double ended spur track from the main line of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad permits the pas- 
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General View of the Baird Machine Company’s Works, Showing Craneway Extending Beyond Building 


sage of cars beneath the extension of the crane-way from 
the main shop, and between the main building and the 
structures occupied by the bar storage department, forge 
shop, lumber storage, and pattern room, as shown in the 
view at the top of this page. In addition to this service, 
the company’s tracks will be connected with the street 
railway system, so that express cars will be taken into the 
yard and loaded and unloaded without extra handling of 
materials and product. While the buildings are completed 
and the immediate yard room is surrounded by a non- 
scalable wire fence, the finishing touches are yet to be 


given to the exterior. Plans have been made for flower 
beds at the front, a handsome driveway from the stree 
to the office door and for grading and seeding. The Bair 
plant will become a striking example of the rapidly groy. 
ing custom of making industrial surroundings attractive 
to the eye both of the passerby and of the employee 


The Buildings 


The buildings are of brick and steel with deep con. 
crete floors. The main structure is laid out in the form 
of a T, the vertical leg, 48 x 120 ft., with its two stories 
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Sectional Elevation Through the Main Shop 
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Plan Showing Present and Future Buildings of the Baird Machine Company 
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<tending from Stratford avenue to 

machine shop building, which is* 
ne story, 100 x 154 ft. with gal- 
ries at the sides of the broad bay, 
which is served by a 10-ton Shaw 

‘tric traveling crane. As has been 

ited the crane-ways pass throtgh 
west end of the building and 
er the railroad siding and a drive- 
way, great doors opening to permit 
e passage of the crane and its load. 
\ large part of the floor space of the 
wo-story section of the building, ex- 
nding from the avenue, is devoted 
. handsome, spacious offices and the 
large drafting room, but that portion 
immediately adjoining the machine 
shop contains the stockroom and 
toolroom on the ground floor, and 
department for adjusting and 
testing out automatic machinery on 
the second floor. 

\s will be seen in the general 
plan of the works, the company’s in- 
tention is to extend the machine shop 
building in both directions, 590 ft. to 
the west and 360 ft. to the east. 
[he former addition will contain a 
large forge shop at the farther end, 
while the easterly extension will 
terminate at a foundry building, 100 
x 270 ft. 

The machine shop has every facility for the economical 
manufacture of the company’s product. The traveling 
crane handles all heavy work for the main floor, and also 
arries it to and from the galleries, each of which has = 
projecting loading platform at a central position, and a 
system of removable railing, so that their floors can be 
reached at any point desired. An industrial railroad 
passes lengthwise of the shop and also transversely at the 
center, directly beneath the gallery loading platforms, and 
over scales, extending into the ell to the stockroom and 


toolroom, and at the other side of the building to the open 


Details of the Sawtooth Roof from Machine Shop Gallery 


air, between the forge shop arid the bar stock room and 
into the yard beyond, making the removal of chips and 
rubbish an easy task. A turntable at the juncture of the 
two lines permits the transfer of cars. An unusual fea- 
ture of the shop is a movable steel staircase connecting the 
main floor with one gallery. If desired, the crane will 
lift the stairs and carry them to another position. The 
efficiency of the responsible heads of the management is 
greatly increased by the presence of an Autocall system, 
each man having his number which is rung all over the 
works when he is wanted, numerous telephone stations 


A Notable Battery of Gould & Eberhardt Shaping Machines 
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The Boring and Radial 


serving to supplement this system in every department. 

The grouping of the machinery is an important ele- 
ment of the routing and concentration of work in process. 
The “flat” department occupies the southern side of the 
main shop, with the group of twelve shaping machines at 
one €nd; the milling machines and gear cutting machines 
at the other, together with the planing machines in the 
crane bay. The eastern end of the opposite side of the 
room has the “round department,” including lathes, drill- 
ing machines, boring machines and grinding machines. 
The galleries are given up to assembling and machine 
storage. 

Architecturally the machine shop is exceptional in the 
combination of a sawtooth and monitor roof. The ex- 


Drilling Machines 


periment has proved the wisdom of the design, for the 
illumination is ample and uniform, no difference being 
apparent in the lighting of the various parts of the main 
floor, while the construction has the advantage over the 
standard monitor in that the galleries are covered by the 
sawtooth and are constantly flooded with sunlight. 


Sanitation and Employees’ Welfare 


In designing the plant the Baird Company paid much 
attention to the question of sanitation and the general 
comfort of employees. The broad, high wall windows are 
set closely together. Each building has its monitor roof 
for lighting and ventilating. In the main shop the G. 
Drouve Company’s skylights are used, the straight-push 


The Adjusting and Testing Department, Baird Machine Company 





Bar Stock Department and Cutting-Off Machines 


sash operator making it a simple matter to regulate the 
pening of long lines of roof windows. The roll curtains 
are of white linen of good quality. A test was made in 


the 
Lie 


eT 


i 


eginning with a few windows, to ascertain if the ma- 
al would become soiled, and experience showed that 


hile the curtain cords were discolored by handling, the 


th itself remained clean. No hands touch it, and in so 
| ventilated a shop atmospheric gases are too insignifi- 


int to have any effect. Consequently the linen was 


pted for the entire building. Curtains of darker 
de are apt to exclude light, because, when the need for 


hade passes, the workmen neglect to raise them. Each 
lepartment has its toilet room. 


In the consideration of the details of the Baird shops, 


the machinery which they build is an important element. 
The company specializes on automatic machines for the 
manufacture of products consisting of wire, metal, wood 
and other materials, combining them into articles which 
enter into ordinary everyday existence. The requirements 
of customers vary greatly, and many machines are built on 
wholly special lines, because in departing from standard 


design a greater efficiency is achieved. Yet the company 
has standardized its four-slide wire-forming machines 
and its presses, together with their attachments, and the 
usual needs of purchasers are served by variations in these 
types. The demand for automatic machines placed upon 
the company is so great that the machines are frequently 
put. through the works.in considerable lots. In fact, the. 


The Forge Shop of the Baird Machine Company 
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those most often used are nearest the window. Such atti 


cles.as ‘dogs and arbors are racked directly bencath the 

counter, and the workman gets to know their exact loca. 

tion and makes his requisition .at the most convenien 

section.of the window. Wasted time caused by men await- 

ing their turns has been largely eliminated, and the of. 

ficiency of the toolroom custodians has been increased 

On the railroad side of the machine shop, separated 

from it by the space traversed by a spur track, are two 

one-story buildings with brick walls set upon high cop. 

crete underpinning, and with monitor roofs and heavy 

concrete floors. The westerly structure is 49 x 60 ft. and 

is given up to the bar stock department. Here the stee| 

is stored and cut up in accordance with requisitions from 

the shop. The stock is received direct from the car and 

goes immediately to the scales located close to the door. 

Wooden racks take care of the lighter bars, each size and 

variety having its indexed place. The heavy pieces are 

stored on the floor, resting on bars which leave space for 

the passage of a chain when it is desired to move them. 

In this room are all machines used in cutting up bar stock, 

including the turret machines, each located to receive the 

The Pattern Storage Racks with Meshed Wire Shelving steel direct from the racks, that there may be no wasted 

effort. A Yale & Towne traveling hoist conveys heavy 

company is the largest producer of its class of machinery bars to the cold sawing machine. ; 

in the world. The tumbling barrel is a necessary adjunct The west end of the other of these buildings, which is 

of the automatic machine, because practically all of the 43 x 144 ft., is partitioned off by a fire wall for the forge 

product, together with that of presses, has to be tumblei shop, which has a complete equipment of forges and steel 

before it is ready for use. , These machines are built in treating furnaces, together with an 800-Ib. Niles-Bement- 

their various sizes and designs in large lots. Pond steam hammer. An exhaust system provides jor 

The starting or testing department is as interesting the removal of gases. 

as it is important. Each of the great number of auto- The remainder of this building consists of a large, 

matic machines is taken to this room for adjustment of finely illuminated room, in which are located the pattern 

tools and attachments, and for experimental operation. shop, lumber storage and pattern storage. The pattern 

No machine leaves the works until it has been tried out shop is essentially modern in its equipment. Each ma- 
thoroughly on a commercial basis, the 
company’s contract invariably reading 
“after satisfactory demonstration at our 
plant.” In this department the heavy 
work of handling is done by the big crane 
in conjunction with a portable crane 
which takes the machine at the gallery 


loading platform. 
bet tho 


TT eh or 
Some Tool Room Features heen pinnate 
a GSRER AE RERE 


The toolroom affords a number of Het Tay 
a : , ee 
useful suggestions. Instead of a small . 
window for the giving out and return of 
tools, an opening extends the entire 
width of the room at the shop end, and 
not one but several men can be served 
at one time. Tools are arranged so that 


View in the Pattern Shop 


chine has its individual motor drive, mo- 
tors and rheostats being carefully ¢0- 
cased to guard against the possibility 0! 
fire. As all overhead belting is done 
away with, long pieces of lumber can be 
handled without interference. Power 's 
consumed only when a machine. is actually 
in use, which constitutes an important 
economy in the intermittent machine 
work of a pattern*shop, The concrete 
floor has a covering of wood to avoid in- 
jury to sharp-edged tools which might fall 
upon it. Beyond the spacious area giv 
over to this department’ is ‘the lumber 
storage, overhead rack$ adding to the 
facilities offered by the floor. Care ' 
taken. to keep the room free from the 
debris of woodworking, the sweeping 
Terry Steam Turbine Unit in the Power House being done each night. 















the patterns. The cost of this construction 


tern. The system operates in connection with 
an office card record to keep completely in 
touch with every pattern, whether in storage, 
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Che pattern storage racks afé unique, The 
anagement, after studying the question, de- 
ied that solid shelves, even though of steel, 
ffer the objection that water from the over- 
ead sprinkler system might not reach the in- 
ammable patterns. , Therefore a skeleton 
ramework of wood was erected, and shelves 
‘rmed of coarse-mesh wire netting, which 
ermits the free passage of water and at the 
ame time answers the purpose of supporting 


was small. Each section of rack has its num- 
er corresponding with the drawing number 
{ the pattern which it contains, which makes 
asy the task of procuring any desired pat- 


n use in the foundry, in the pattern shop for 


An Ingenious Blueprint Drying Apparatus 


repairs, or in transit from one department to another. 

_ The company has made thorough provision for han- 
dling any incipient fire which might break out in its plant. 
[wo hydrants have been installed, each in a little house, 
one at the front of the property, the other at the rear, 
between the bar stock building and the forge shop. Each 
house contains a long line of hose, attached to the hydrant 
and ready for immediate service. Each also has an extra 
line of hose and an extra nozzle, a lantern ready for light- 
ing, a crowbar, fire axe and other implements. The lines 
will reach every part of the shops. Under test, with no 
warning and an untrained crew, streams of water from 
both lines were in readiness in a minute and a half. Spe- 
cial men have been assigned to fire department work and 
are now trained for quick service. The factory is equipped 
throughout with automatic sprinklers which were installed 
by the General Fire Extinguisher Company. An instance 
of careful planning exists in the setting out of all work 
benches 4 in. from the wall to permit water from the 
sprinklers to reach the spaces beneath, which otherwise 
might become sources of danger from fire. 


Each Bench Has Its Wash Pail 


The problem of furnishing washing facilities to the 
men was solved in an original manner. The iron leg of 
each section of the wall benches was cast with lugs, 
drilled to take a spindle supporting a swinging iron 
bracket, the surface of which consists of a disk upon 
which stands a galvanized iron water pail, and a recess 
to hold soap. When not in use the pail swings back out 
of the way under the bench. The pails are emptied and 
hlled with fresh water twice each working day, for the day 
and night shifts. Their presence in the works is regarded 
with approval by the fire underwriters, as their contents 
are always available in case of a blaze. 
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The Bench Leg Bracket for the Individual 
Wash Pail 


The company has applied a patent clip 
fastener in an original way for the dry- 
ing of blueprints in the drafting room. 
Two endless belts running on sprocket 
wheels and carrying the clips are operated 
in unison by a ratchet and lever. When 
the blueprint is taken from the bath the 
operator inserts the corners in opposite 
clips; and a movement of the lever car- 
ries it one step forward. By the time the 
print reaches the farther end of the belts, 
it is dry enough for removal. 

The power house is in reality a tem- 
porary structure. The company’s ex- 
perience in its Oakville works was that 
its power plant had to be increased at 
unexpectedly frequent intervals, and con- 
sequently it was determined not to plan 
for power for the future until a more 
definite knowledge of the requirements was available. 
Therefore the building was designed with the intention of 
replacing it by a larger permanent structure when enlarge- 
ment of manufacturing facilities was made. However, the 
present building is most substantial, with its steel frame 
and walls of corrugated iron. Electric power is produced 
from two 8o-hp. Terry steam turbines, which are oper- 
ated separately or in parallel. When the new power house 
is erected an elevated spur track at the northerly side of 
the building will permit the dumping .of coal direct ffom 
the cars into,concrete bins, and the same track will con- 





A Hydrant House and the Fire Fighting Equipment 
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vey coke and iron to the foundry when that department 
has been made ready for operating. 

In the main shop the machinery is driven in groups by 
electric motors, so that a department may operate alone, 
on a night ‘shift, for example with no loss in power in the 
rest of the works. The consumption of power. is worked 
with systematic vigilance. All coal fed to the boilers is 
weighed daily and a daily meter reading of feed water 
is made and these results, coupled with the number of 
operating hours and of horsepower hours developed are 
tabulated daily. Four times a year each motor is given a 
week’s test for power under a portable ampere meter, and 
the average of the results is taken as the power consump- 
tion of the department. An automatic damper regulator 
assists in maintaining a constant steam pressure, and the 
record of an automatic steam pressure recorder goes to 
the superintendent each day, together with the statement 
of power consumption, so that he is in constant touch 
with conditions in his power house. 

A vacuum system takes care of the heating of the 
works, and operates in connection with the steam turbine, 
the exhaust of which supplies the steam. The radiation in 
the shop is from coils along the base of the walls, under 
the eaves of the south gallery and high up near the roof. 
All valves are indexed to simplify the regulation of tem- 
perature at 70 deg. Periodically an expert makes ther- 
mometer tests of the various parts of the rooms, setting 
each valve to meet conditions in the space heated by the 
radiation which it controls. By this means a satisfactory 
uniformity has been obtained. Cooper-Hewitt lamps pro- 
vide artificial illumination. 


German Economic Conditions 


An officer of one of the largest industrial corporations 
in the United State’, doing an annual business of close to 
$70,000,000, who recently spent several months in Germany, 
makes the following explanation in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of the cheapness of manufacture in that country: 

“Why is it that articles can be more cheaply manufac- 
tured in Germany than in many other countries? In the 
first place, it is primarily on account of German attention 
to the work in hand, concentration on, and the scientific 
analysis of, the problem. Second, it is due to the much 
lower price of labor. On examination of a business run- 
ning into the millions of marks, it was found that of 80 
per cent. of the raw material purchased German prices 
were not lower than, and in some cases not as tow as, the 
prices of these same raw materials in America. The prin- 
cipal raw materials included in this list were brass, coal, 
copper, lumber, platinum, silk, and tin. But labor is de- 
cidedly cheaper. The business that is here compared em- 
ploys 17,000 people in the United States. If the average 
wage be considered as $1000 per year, the 2000 people in 
a similar industry in Germany receive an average of $494 
per year, or a trifle less than 50 per cent. of the wages paid 
in America. This difference, often more, and very seldom 
less, is the general difference in the remuneration of labor 
in the United States and Germany. Furthermore, the cost 
of living in Germany is comparatively high. Meat costs 
just as much as in America, vegetables may be a trifle less, 
but not much, and fruit is as expensive or more so than in 
America.” 

The Impervious Sheet Steel Company of Pittsburgh, 
which is building a plant at Rochester, Pa., expects to be 
operating about January 1. The company has seven acres 
of land on which it is erecting a main building, 85 x 275 
ft.; pickling plant, 48 x 48 ft., and a boiler house, 30 x 
40 ft. Charles E. Pope will be president of the company 
and A. E. Daum, secretary and treasurer. H. M. Easton, 
assistant manager of sales of the Phillips Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, has been appointed sales manager and 
will assume his duties November 1. M. J. Ruse will be 
superintendent of the new works, which will manufacture 
coated steel sheets by a process owned by the company and 
fully protected by patents. 


At the October meeting of the Cleveland metal trades 
Superintendents and Foremen’s Club October 19, H. A. 
Baumhart, manager Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance 
Company, will read a paper on boilers and rules governing 
their operation. 
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An Interesting Punching and Shearing Machine 


An application of the electric motor drive for machine 
tools, which brings out very remarkably the space-sa ing 
feature, is found in the Saginaw shops of the Pere Mar. 
quette Railroad. As will be noticed from the accompany- 
ing engraving, the motor is tucked away in a corner of 
the frame of a combination punching and shearing tna- 
chine which was built by Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 
and does not take any space which could be utilized for 
any other purpose. 

The frames of the machine are of the uncored I-beam 
type and the camshafts are open-hearth steel forgings. 
Both hand and foot control are provided for the clutches 
which have an adjustable automatic stop attachment that 
can be set to regulate the starting and stopping of the 
rams of any desired point. The shocks of operation are 
minimized by adjustable counterbalance weights which 
are connected through springs. ‘ 

The motor, which is a Westinghouse 10-hp. machine 
tool unit operating on a 220-volt alternating-current cir- 
cuit, is geared directly to the main shaft of the machine 
through simple reduction gearing and operates both the 
punch and the shear. In this way the power saving ad- 
vantage of motor drive is also secured, there being no 
belts or pulleys, and thus the minimum transmission 


A Combination Motor-Driven Punching and Shearing Machine Built 
by Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 


losses as well as the simplest construction and fewest num- 
ber of parts are secured. 

The machine has a 42-in. throat opening at each end and 
will punch 1%-in. holes through 1% in. of mild steel. The 
capacity of the shear is 2%4-in. rounds and 2-in. squares, 
or a 1% x 6% in. flat mild steel bar or a 4 x 4 x & in. 
angle, The total weight of the machine is 45,000 lb. In- 
cluded in the equipment of the machine is a bevel shearing 
attachment for use in beveling boiler plates. 


Pittsburgh’s Great Fuel Consumption 


More fuel is consumed in the city of Pittsburgh and 
its immediate vicinity, and more coal is shipped to and 
through the Pittsburgh district, than in any other district 
in the world, according to Edward W. Parker, of the 
United States Geological Survey. With a ‘population of 
about one-ninth of that of Greater New York the con- 
sumption of coal alone in Pittsburgh is nearly equal to 
that of the much larger city. Greater New York con- 
sumed in 1911 approximately 19,000,000 net tons and Pitts- 
burgh used about 16,500,000 tons. But Pittsburgh con- 
sumes several million tons of coke and considerable quan- 
tities of natural gas, which, added to the coal consumption, 
gives that city a good lead over New York as a fuel con- 
sumer. 

In the quantity of coal handled the comparisons are 
still more striking, Pittsburgh’s business exceeding that of 
New York by nearly 50 per cent. In 1011 the total coal 
traffic in New York Harbor, including the city consump- 
tion, the trans-shipments to New England and up-river 
points, and the bunker and export trade, amounted to ap- 
proximately 36,000,000 net tons, whereas the coal traffic 
of Pittsburgh, including rail shipments east and rail and 
water shipments west, amounted to nearly 53,000,000 tons. 


Frank C. Gardner, receiver for the Atlas Engine 
Works, Indianapolis, Ind., has a bid for the plant, backed 
by a certified check for $50,000 and the court has set a 
day for considering it. 


a 
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Improved Rotary Gas Producer 


Mechanical Control of Fundamental 
Steps in the Recent Chapman Design 


\n improved type of rotary gas producer is being built 
the Chapman Engineering Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
inventor, W. 


B. Chapman, provides for the mechan- 


Sectional Elevation of an Improved Type of Gas Producer Built by 
the Chapman Engineering Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


ical feeding and spreading of the fuel, the mechanical 
agitation of the entire fire bed and the mechanical re- 
moval of the ash. 

The fuel chamber A of the accompanying illustration 
is stationary and has no bottom. Its capacity is 1000 Ib. 
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In this way the maximum amount of agitation is produted 
through the hot zone at E, where it is felt it is most 
needed. 

The ashes are ground between the sides of the corru- 
gated air box or ash crusher F and the revolving cor- 
rugated wall of the lower section G. After the ashes have 
been crushed they are forced up to the top of the ash pan 
by three adjustable ash plows H, which are kept contin- 
ually in operation and are easily adjusted when neces- 
sary. As fast as the ashes are lifted to the surface of 
the water in the ash pan they are automatically scooped 
up by the ash scoop I and are carried to the point at which 
they are automatically discharged. This arrangement, by 
which the ashes are removed in an upward direction, 
gives a saving of several feet in the hight required for 
the gas house and its foundation. 

At the South Works of the Illinois Steel Company a 
test showed an increase of 19.1 per cent. in the strength 
of the gas, a decrease of 42 per cent. in the quantity of 
steam required per ton of coal gasified and the elimination 
of 83 per cent. of the soot deposited in the flues as com- 
pared with the operation of the hand-poked producers in 
this plant. In a test extending over a period of two weeks 
at the Consolidated Works of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the variation in the strength 
of the gas was approximately 2% per cent. as compared 
with the usual variation of 20 per cent: during each day 
and a general weekly variation of more than 40 per cent. 
At the plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, the average percentage of CO, was be- 
tween 4 and 7 and the carbon monoxide was between 20 
and 25 per cent. The number of B.t.u. per cubic foot was 
found practically constant at 160. 


Jolting Roll-Over Moldirg Machines 


Among the exhibits at the Foundrymen’s Convention 
recently held at Buffalo was a Grimes power jolt roll-over 
molding machine built by the Midland Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. This machine is intended to ram, clamp 
and turn over the mold and draw the pattern with a single 
cylinder. Fig. 1 shows the machine with the arms swung 
out of the way and the pattern in place ready to have the 
flask placed on the machine. In Fig. 2 the flask has been 
rammed and the arms are swung forward ready to clamp. 
The mold in the clamped position is illustrated in Fig. 3 





Fig. 1—Arms Swung Out of Way 


Fig. 2—Flask Jolt Rammed 


Fig. 3—The Mold Clamped 


Fig. 4—The Pattern Drawn 


Four Views of a New Power Jolt Ramming Roll-Over Molding Machine Made by the Midland Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


of coal, or enough for % hr., and the lower edge is water 
cooled. As the revolving fire bed comes under the cham- 
ber a fresh supply of fuel is spread over the surface by 
the fuel spreader B, and this seems to keep the level of 
the fire bed up to the bottom of the fuel chamber at all 
times. The tarry gas which is first given out in the fuel 
chamber is compelled to pass downward through the hot- 
ter fire in the bottom of the chamber before it can escape 
to the flue. 

The producer is divided horizontally through the hot 
zone into an upper section, C, and a lower one, D. These 
two sections are made to revolve in the same direction but 
at different speeds, and each section of the wall carries 
with it that portion of the fuel bed which it surrounds. 


and in Fig. 4 it is shown rolled over and the pattern drawn 
by the air cylinder. 

Like the core machine which was illustrated in The 
Iron Age April 27, 1911, this new machine occupies a 
very small amount of floor space and it is claimed that it 
requires fewer steps for its operation than other 
machines. Where the depth of pattern varies and it 
is desirable to have different lengths of stroke this is easily 
secured by simply opening or closing a valve. 


The Church Engineering Company, formerly in the 
Heed Building, has removed to 603 Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fluid Compression in the Blooming Mill 


A Process Developed by Benjamin Talbot 
for Freeing Ingots of Cavities After the Use 
of Aluminum or Silicon to Secure Soundness 


A very interesting announcement was made by Dr. J. E. 
Stead at the Leeds, England, meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute on Tuesday, October 1. Dr. Stead had 
taken part in the discussion of Sir Robert A. Hadfield’s 
paper on “A Method of Producing Sound Ingots,” a full 
synopsis of which, with illustrations, was given in The 
Iron Age of October 3. In the course of his remarks he 
gave the results of his very recent investigation at the 
Cargo Fleet steel works at Middlesbrough, of the method 
developed by Benjamin Talbot (inventor of the Talbot con- 
tinuous open-hearth steel process) for the production of 
sound ingots. He expressed the opinion that Mr. Talbot's 
achievement is of epoch-making importance, since it gives 
a simple and inexpensive method of ifisuring sound ingots. 
A feature on which emphasis is put by the inventor is that 
an absolutely sound rail is made possible, always free from 
pipe and with a harder working face than the center of the 
rail. 

In explaining the process and what it accomplishes Dr. 
Stead presented photographs which are reproduced here- 
with. These illustrate the effect of the essential feature 
of the process—the elimination of the cavity in the ingot by 
a few passes in the blooming mill while the central por- 
tions are still liquai. Previously the steel receives an ad- 
dition of aluminum or silicon to insure soundness. Dr. 
Stead’s statement is as follows: 

“Having accidentally met Mr. Talbot on Middlesbrough 
Exchange on September 17 I at once commenced to dis- 
cuss with him Sir Robert Hadfield’s paper. He said: ‘I 
have been working for two years to obtain a simple method 
of producing sound ingots. Come with me to Cargo Fleet 
works and I will show you what I have been doing, for I 
am sure you will see what will add to your knowledge.’ 
Mr. Talbot had frequently asked me to go at intervals in 
the last 18 months, and told me he was trying to make 
sound ingots. It is needless to say that the chance of 
adding to my scientific knowledge was a great temptation ; 
so on September 17 I ‘accepted the invitation to go and 
see. What I saw did add to my knowledge and shed 
quite a new light on what occurs when the ingots are 
pressed at a time when the central portions are still fluid. 
But what is of far greater importance, Mr. Talbot satis- 
fied me that he had developed a simple and relatively in- 
expensive method of producing sound ingots, which in my 
opinion is bound to lead to the most beneficial results in 
many branches of the heavy steel trades, particularly in 
the manufacture of steel rails and tubes. 

“It is an epoch-making development. 4 

“As Mr. Talbot has given me permission, I will des¢ribe 
briefly the process, and show photographs of sections of 
the treated and untreated ingots, and afterward refer to 
the most interesting scientific features. 

“The ingot is first made absolutely sound by the use of 
aluminum or silicon, except as to the central pipe. The 
ingot is quickly stripped and is allowed to stand in the 
soaking pit for a short time. It is then, while its center 
is still liquid, sufficiently compressed by a few passes in 
the blooming mill to reduce its sectional area. The result- 
ing semi-bloomed ingot is free from cavity and is abso- 
lutely sound. The practice at present developed is to re- 
turn the semi-bloomed ingot to the soaking pit in order to 
equalize the heat. But if this method should come into 
commercial use and other developments in course of time 
be employed, it may not be necessary to do this. The rails 
rolled from the upper part of the ingots treated in this 
way stand the drop tests extremely well, and unsoundness 
is conspicuous by its absence. 
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“It is difficult to estimate the benefit this invention will 
confer on steelmakers and steel users. In the case of the 
rail with a nearly pure center, previously referred to (in 
the discussion of Sir Robert A. Hadfield’s paper), the ingot 
must have been nearly solid when passed through the 
rolls, hence the great purity of the central axis. Mr. Tal- 
bot partly rolls the ingot long before that stage, with the 
result that the carbon in the central column is only about 
25 per cent. less than the outer thick envelope, which of 
course solidifies in the normal way. 

“When the ingot is taken from the soaking pit, the pipe 
will be well developed and the central portion of the steel 
free to flow. When placed on its side at the rolls, the 
steel will at once flow into the cavity before pressure is 
applied, while the gases travel along the frozen internal 
side of the ingot. As soon as sufficient pressure is applied, 
these gases must be forced into the steel itself and remain 
there in solution or escape into the air. 

“Coincidentally, during extension,. the layer of steel 
just below the thick solid envelope at the stage of solidifica- 
tion at which all steel is quite fragile, not being capable of 
extension, breaks up into a multitude of small fissures, and 
these are at once filled with»the @arbon, sulphur, phospho- 
rus—rich residual liquid from the layer below consisting 
of loosely packed pure crystallites of iron and liquid. Auto- 
prints of completely solid ingots clearly show the parts 
which were at one time actual fissures. Diagrams that 
have been made illustrate this very thoroughly, and show 
that the parts richest in sulphur, phosphorus and carbon 
are located in the position where it is most desirable any- 
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Fig. 1—Steel with Aluminum Additions. View of 3%-Ton Rail 
Ingot Treated to Show the Effect of the Talbot Process for Produc- 
ing Sound Rails Free from Pipes and Splits and Having a Harder 
Working Face with Softer Center. A—Ingot Cut Down Longitudi- 
nally Through the Center Showing Cavity. B—Semi-Bloomed ngot, 
Cut Down Longitudinally Through the Center, Bloomed as in Ordi- 
nary Practice, Showing the Cavity Not Filled up at this Stage (20 
x 25-In. Ingot Bloomed Down to 18 x 18 In.). C——Semi-Bloomed 
Ingot, Cut Down Longitudinally Through the Center, Bloomed 
While Center Still Fluid. Showing Cavity to have Disappeared at 
this Stage. (20 x 25-In. Ingot Bloomed Down to 18 x 18 In.) 
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Fig. 2—Steel with Silicon Additions. View of 4-Ton Rail Ingot 
Treated to Show the Effect of the Talbot Process for Producing 
Sound Rails. A—Ingot Cut Down Longitudinally Through the Cen- 
ter Showing Cavity. B—Semi-Bloomed Ingot, Cut Down Longitudi- 
nally Through the Center, Bloomed as in Ordinary Practice, Show- 
ing the Cavity Not Filled Up at this Stage (25 x 25-In. Ingot Bloomed 
Down to 18 x 18-In.). C—Semi-Bloomed Ingot Cut Down Longi- 
tudinally Through the Center, Bloomed While Center Still Fluid, 
wing Cavity to Have Disappeared at This Stage. (25 x 25-In. 
sot Bloomed Down to 18 x 18 In.) 


thing objectionable should be fixed. Brinell long ago 
proved that the best place for blowholes was exactly where 
the segregate is forced. As it is spread evenly over a very 
large area there is no place where the segregate is concen- 
trated in objectionable quantity. 

“The exact details of the process have been worked out 
by Mr. Talbot at very great pains and expense, and I per- 
sonally congratulate him on his success.” 


Tracing Delayed Shipments 


William H. Walton, traffic manager of the Merchant 
& Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pa., calls attention to a 
matter which it might be well for consignees to bear in 
mind when expected shipments have failed to arrive. He 
Suggests that consignees, before asking the shipper to 
trace the missing goods, should send to the depot of the 
delivery line, which is generally designated on the bill of 
ading, and ask the freight agent whether he has a mani- 
fest for the articles, and if he has it the agent should 
trace back from the manifest and the consignees can then 
ask the shipper to trace forward to hurry delivery. 
_ The fact is mentioned that in a good many cases it is 
‘ound that the agent at destination has no manifest for 
the merchandise in question, and if it is a large city like 
Philadelphia: or Chicago the particular freight station 
might not be mentioned on the bill of lading. In case the 
agent has no manifest it might be well to inquire at the 
different city depots afid insist upon each agent looking 
round to find whether the merchandise may be at that 
particular depot. It is also wise to send an agent a copy 
rf the bill of lading. Even when an agent is approached 
regarding some undelivered goods, he looks for the man- 
‘lest and, if he does not happen to have it, he simply 
‘tates that there is nothing at the depot for that partic- 
ular consignee, whereas the merchandise may be there 
without a manifest. Mr. Walton states that he has often 
‘ound goods at one station and the manifest at another 
n large cities. Attention to this matter before asking the 


sI to trace a consignment may save time and corre- 
ndence, 


The Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa, has 
reinstated the higher wage rate paid its brass and iron 
molders which was in force prior to the recent suspension 
' operations at its plant. 
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The New York Electrical Exposition 


Many things of industrial interest are on exhibition 
at the New York Electrical Exposition, which was 
opened in the new Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
on October 9, where it will continue until October 19. Be- 
sides the usual display of household novelties, vacuum 
cleaners, agricultural electrical appliances and electric 
signs, the Navy Department has prepared a naval elec- 
trical exhibit which is operated by enlisted men of the 
navy. Its important feature is a fully equipped wireless 
station which exchanges messages with government and 
commercial stations along the coast. Relics of electrical 
installations recovered from the U. S. S. Maine are shown. 
Methods of planning submarine mines and protecting har- 
bors are illustrated by means of a model harbor. 

Of special interest to engineers is the exhibit of the 
Nelson Valve Company, Philadelphia, Pa., showing bronze, 
iron and steel valves of different designs. There is also 
a working demonstration of a device for operating elec- 
trically either one or a number of large valves. The same 
scheme used last year in displaying electric automobiles 
has been followed this year, but with more elaboration on 
details. A ten-lap-to-the-mile track has been arranged 
to give the appearance of out-of-doors. The Cleveland- 
Galion Motor Truck Company has a display of freight 
and baggage hauling trucks which are controlled and 
driven through all four wheels. A 2-ton truck used by 
the American Express Company is displayed by the Baker 
Vehicle Company. The Studebaker Corporation shows a 
5-ton brewery truck which has a radius of 45 miles at 
about 8 miles an hour. Other automobile builders having 
exhibits of trucks, delivery wagons and broughams are the 
Ward Motor Vehicle Company, Lansden Company, Gen- 
eral Vehicle Company, General Motors Truck Company, 
Buffalo Electric Vehicle Company, Champion Electric Ve- 
hicle Company, S. R. Bailey Company, Atlantic Vehicle 
Company and Anderson Electric Car Company. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brook- 
lyn has an interesting exhibit including a panoramic view 
in colors showing the water front. It is 100 ft. in length, 
and produces in miniature all the great enterprises on 
or near the water front, with streets, homes and public 
buildings shown in the background. A_ one-sixth-ton 
orange-peel grab bucket connected to a dotble-drum elec- 
tric hoist has been set up by the Mead-Morrison Mfg. 
Company. The Lux Mfg. Company exhibits an incan- 
descent lamp with a flexible tungsten filament, and the 
Straight Filament Lamp Company has a straight carbon 
filament lamp constructed to light without casting shadows. 

The magnitude of the work carried. on by the New 
York Edison Company is shown by means of models, 
charts and diagrams. Of historic interest is the old 
Jumbo, which generated the current that supplied New 
York with the first electric light, more than 30 years ago. 
The General Electric Company has set up one of its large 
Curtis steam turbines. -It occupies a floor space of 207 
sq. ft. and has a capacity of 20,000 kw. The Otis Elevator 
Company shows, in running, one of its types of in- 
clined elevators for use in the factory, warehouse, ex- 
press office, department store or public building. 





Reed, Fears & Miller is the name of a new copartner- 
ship, formed October 15 by Charles A. Reed, Albert S. 
Fears and Louis H. Miller, succeeding Reed & Fears, 
merchants and agents for the sale of pig iron and coke, 
at 141 Milk street, Boston, Mass. For the past five years 
Mr. Miller has represented N. S. Bartlett & Co. and Hick- 
man, Williams & Co. in the New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut territory and will continue to give his per- 
sonal attention to this trade, having his office at 30 Church 
street, New York, room 347. 


The Interstate Traffic School, South Bend, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to establish a 
school of instruction in traffic, transportation rates, rout- 
ings, regulation and other matters pertaining to intra- 
state and interstate carriers. The directors are J. P. 
Stahr, Mishawaka; Bert Korr and Chas. W. Hopkins, 
South Bend. 

It is stated that reports from 225 railroad companies 
show 5347 all-steel passenger cars now in use. 




















































































Refined Apparatus for Boiler Testing 


Equipment Allowing a Single Observer to 
Gather Remarkably Reliable Data and 
Obtain Instantaneous Results of a Test 


BY ALBERT A. CARY ————————— 


- 


~ 
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Obtaining the Water Record 

In testing boilers my experiences have led me through 
a number of methods for determining the weight of water 
supplied to them during the test. The old method of using 
barrels mounted upon a platform and discharging their 
contents into sump tanks below required much watching 
to see that an occasional barrelful was not overlooked or 
an extra barrelful put in the record which did not belong 
there. Such a method often lends itself conveniently to 
the manipulations of interested parties, and in cases of 
tests to determine the fulfilment of gaurantees it often re- 
quires the services of two men, each representing the op- 
posite sides to check each other and, further, to relieve 
each other in the frequent opening and closing of valves. 

Where these tanks are operated by being filled up to an 
overflow level and dumped when the water stops over- 
flowing (the weight of this amount of water being deter- 
mined by calibration) there is a tendency to carelessness 
in securing this exact amount of water when rapid manipu- 
lation becomes necessary and also toward the later part 
of the test when the operators become tired. 

Where the upper tanks are placed upon scales and each 
charge of water is actually weighed this monotonous opera- 


Fig. 1—Sectional View of the Automatic Water Weigher 


tion becomes very tiresome toward the latter part of the 
test and errors are very apt to result. I can recall two 
instances where the water line when plotted (with the 
coal line also) on cross-section paper showed inconsis- 
tencies which caused me to repeat the tests. Afterward 
I used an extra assistant to plot the tests as rapidly as the 
various observations were made, and I further devised 
other means for avoiding such errors, but the water ap- 
paratus nevertheless made such a considerable demand 


*Second article on testing boilers and furnaces, the first-appearing 
in the issue of October 10, p. 831. 

TFor complete description, see paper presented at the May, 1906, 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


upon my time and attention during the time of | 
(which certainly was needed elsewhere) that I was led to 
search for some simpler and at the same time 

means for keeping record of the water used. 


The Automatic Water Weigher 

After investigating several automatic water weighers | 
decided to test out the Wilcox apparatus, which | tested 
at the start with great care at the plant of the New York 
Steam Company, where they have a large testing tank 
mounted upon scales, which had a capacity of 10 dumps of 
the weigher. After a series of careful tests I found the 
apparatus delivered water with an error in weight of not 
over % per cent., which was more accurate than any of 
the hand-weighing methods, besides entirely doing away 
with extra assistants needed, as in my former tests. | 
have since obtained a second and larger machine, while 
the first machine, which I used in Europe during a recent 
professional trip, was purchased there by a firm of boiler 
manufacturers, who recognized its value as much superior 
to their old tank-weighing methods. 

It is not within the scope of this article to describe 
this machine in detail.t Briefly, Fig. 1 shows a sectional 


Fig. 2—Weigher Equipped with Three Means of Recording Weights 


view of the weigher in which each discharge of water 's 
actually weighed. After discharging, the water enters and 
refills the tank to a fixed level, when the inlet is closed 
and when the exact weight of water is contained in the 
tank the discharge takes place automatically. The amount 
of water discharged each time is the same in weight. At 
the lower left side of the cut will be seen a ball float at- 
tached by a lever to a short shaft, passing through the side 
of the tank and attached to a mechanical counter. The 
ball float lever arm is arranged at right angles to the 
inner end of the countershaft so that when the ball float 
rises and falls it sweeps through an arc of a circle back 
of the shaft. Thus when the tank is empty the ball drops 
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Fig. 3—Added Mechanism Which Was Attached to Weigher 


the bottom of the tank, but when filled the ball rises 

the position shown. The view shown is somewhat con- 
fusing, apparently showing the ball as standing above the 
countershaft, whereas it is really behind it, the curved arm 
being necessary to conform to the circle of the tank’s cir- 
cumference. 

Fig. 2 gives an exterior view of my small machine 
mounted upon a platform. Just above the vertical center 

the body of the weigher will be seen a broad brass 
band which supports the apparatus which I devised and 
applied to the weigher. The short shaft (with its interior 
attached to the ball float lever) is shown in this view at 
the left of the attached mechanism projecting through the 
outside of the shell below the brass band and a vertical 
lever arm is seen attached to the outer end of the shaft 
with its upper end engaging a mechanical counter located 
above the bress band.* 

These parts are shown more distinctly in Fig. 3, which 
illustrates the position taken when the ball float is at its 
lowest position and with the water of the last charge dis- 
charged. As the rising water of the following charge 
lifts the ball float by turning its attached shaft it causes 
the outside lever to move its top to the left, which lever 
in turn moves the operating lever of the counter. When 
the following discharge takes place the rapidly dropping 
inside float causes the top of the outside lever to move 
quickly 10 the right, carrying the counter lever and thus 
adding one to the last reading of the mechanical counter. 


This recording mechanism was all that was received with 
the automatic weigher. 


Three Simultaneous Records of Feed Water 
With the counter placed some to ft. above the floor 





Fig. 4—Permanent Record of Emptying Intervals of Weigher 
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I found it very inconvenient to take easy readings, so I 
devised the remainder of the mechanism shown in these 
two cuts. By attaching a horizontal link to the outside 


* lever arm described, I connected this lever to a triangular 


bell crank. To the right angled arm of this triangle 
I connected by means of a second vertical link the operat- 
ing lever of a Bristol mechanical recorder and thus I 
transferred the motion of the interior float (as it dropped, 
then floated upward again with the new charge of water) 
to the face of the clock dial recorder. 

This produces a chart such as shown in Fig. 4, which 
gives a permanent record of the exact time of each dump, 
which charts have proved of endless value in test work. 
For example, two 80-hp. boilers showed by test an aver- 
age load of only 147 b. hp. in a to-hr. test. Shortly 
after the noon hour the boilers could not make 
steam enough to keep the plant in operation and a part of 
the plant had to be shut down from time to time during 
most of the afternoon. Reference to the chart showed 





Fig. 5—Water Weighing Apparatus for Large Power House 


that the morning load was very light and irregular, but 
soon after noon the load ran up to 257 b. hp., which was 
beyond the steaming capacity of the boilers. The maxi- 
mum capacity at which the boilers could be continuously 
operated was indicated by the chart and the increase of 
load due to the operation of certain machinery could also 
be determined. 

The moment that the load begins to change is clearly 
indicated and I also, know immediately when it reaches its 
maximum (or minimum) and thus, being informed dur- 
ing the course of the test, I am able to note the behavior 
of the boiler or furnace and make such additional obser- 
vations at such critical times as will add materially to the 
value of collected data. The chart shown is divided for 
a 24-hr. run to one revolution of the dial. In reality there 
was one revolution in every 12 hrs., but by using the 
24-hr. chart the printed divisions are only half as far 
apart, which allows a closer reading of the results. 

To avoid tiresome climbing up to the platform support- 
ing the water weigher to read the mechanical counter, 
which indicates the number of water discharges since the 
beginning of the test, I have made use of an electrical 
counter which can be placed at any convenient position. 
By referring again to Fig. 3 there will be seen an attach- 
ment at the hub of the triangular bell crank. This is a 
bronze rod marked counterbalance rod on account of hav- 
ing the weight, shown in Fig. 2, secured to it to~counter- 
balance the weight of the vertical rod operating the Bristol 
recorder. 

The curved end of this rod projecting toward the left 
is shown above an angle-shaped piece, which is supported 
by a pin near the apex of the angle. It oscillates very 
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Fig. 6—Locking Switch Used in Fireroom in Registering Coal Con- 


sumption 


easily around this pin and is kept in the position shown by 
the tension of a light spring attached to the center of its 
hub. The outer end of the spring is secured to an electri- 
cal binding post, while a second binding post is seen secured 
to the rod. The angle piece is made of brass while its top 
is covered with an insulating material. As the tank fills the 
rising interior float causes this rod to descend and strike 
the top of the angle piéce, which, being insulated, does not 
close the electric circuit. The rod continues to descend 
until it wipes past the front edge of the angle and then 
drops below it. The spring causes the angle piece to im- 
mediateiy recover its fixed position and no closed circuit 
has thus far occurred. When the tank discharges its unit 
charge of water the rod rises and the curved end strikes 
the non-instilated metal on the bottom of the horizontal 
leg of the angle and then the circuit is closed for a moment 
until the rod rises above the angle again and this closed 
circuit operates an electric counter, which is constantly 
before me on my observation table. 

| Thus I have the number of discharges of the weigher 
since the beginning of the test right before me, where I 
can easily take my readings without climbing up to the 
mechanical counter. Thus I have three readings available 
to observe the amount of water used: the electric counter; 
the autographic recorder, which will quickly indicate trou- 
ble should anything go wrong with the water apparatus, and 
the mechanical counter besides. After these devices are 
properly adjusted there is nothing to get out of order or 
make them unreliable and the necessary adjustments, are 
easily made. 


Means for Calibrating the Weigher 


. As Fig. 2 merely shows the small weigher with the 
attachments just described, I offer Fig. 5, which shows the 
large machine with a capacity sufficient to test any of the 
large central station boilers, which also has the same auto- 
graphic and electrical apparatus, although they are less 
clearly brought out in the view. Below the weigher and 
beneath its platform will be seen two sump tanks which 
are connected below their bottom with large-sized piping, 
thus practically making them one tank. As these tanks, 
when disconnected, nest one within the other, they are 
much easier packed and shipped than a single large tank. 

The bottom connecting pipe is continued from beneath 
the tanks so as to connect with the pump supplying the 
boiler with water. In this bottém piping and midway be- 
tween the two tanks is placed a flange connection. By 
unbolting this flange these tanks are separated and when 
one tank is placed upon a platform scale in front of the 
weigher with its bottom flange connection closed with the 
reducing flange (with its valve and pipe connections), 
shown in Fig. 5, resting between the two tanks, everything 


is in readiness for calibrating the weigher, which I always 


do before and after each test. Fig. 5 shows the weigher 
in position to discharge into the front sump tank. 

In the rear sump tank is placed a float, rising and fall- 
ing as the tanks are filled or emptied. This float is con- 
nected to the lever of a balanced inlet valve, located near 
the top and at the rear of the weigher. The outer end 
of this valve lever is seen in Fig. 2 with the float chain 
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attached, which chain passes over overhead pulleys ang 
then drops down to the float in the lower sump tank. 

It is obvious that if the feed water was allowed to 
‘flow continuously and uninterruptedly to the weigher jt 
would fill and dump rapidly, thus continuously discharg- 
ing its maximum delivery. By having the inlet valve 
opened and closed, as I do, through the movement of this 
float, no more water passes through the weigher than js 
actually required by the boiler, be the load constant or 
variable. I have found this arrangement so sensitive that 
the depth of the drop or hight of the rise of water in the 
sump tank does not vary over % in. and therefore cor- 
rections for varying water levels in the sump tanks be- 
comes unnecessary. 

By using proper care in feeding the boilers the water 
level in the boiler can be kept very close to the string on 
the gauge glass, which I place there to indicate the water 
level at the start, and thus the troublesome corrections for 
difference in water levels can be avoided. 

In the overhead supply pipe conducting water to the 
weigher can be seen, in Fig. 5, the thermometer which 
indicates the temperature of the feed and this is checked 
at intervals by use of a glass chemical thermometer used 
in the rear sump tank, especially in cases where there is a 
long interval between thé consecutive water discharges. 


Securing the Coal Record 


After obtaining such a satisfactory record of the water 
I felt that the coal record should be registered in a simi- 
lar manner and this led me to devise the instrument shown 
in Fig. 6. In testing furnaces I have found it quite ad- 
vantageous to weigh and deliver to the fireman a definite 
amount of coal, which may be 300 lb., 600 Ib. or any other 
convenient weight selected according to the existing re- 
quirements. By noting the length of time required to burn 
each fixed quantity, the variations in furnace performance 
are easily noted. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 6 is simply the combina- 
tion of a double-pole knife switch and a Yale lock prop- 
erly mounted together in a brass casing. The two poles of 
this switch on one side are connected to an electric gong, 
while the poles on the opposite side of the switch are con- 
nected to an electric counter, which is placed alongside of 
the water counter on my observation table. 

The switch is placed on the boiler front or on the near- 
by boiler wall to be convenient for the fireman. With the 
switch open the fireman stokes all of the last weighed 
charge of coal into his furnace and when the last bit of 
this coal is swept up and put into the furnace he imme- 
diately closes the switch. The gong, which can be heard 
in any part of the boiler room, then rings and noting the 
time from the watch carried by my wrist bracelet, I enter 
it upon my log. At the same time the electric coal counter 
registers. 

Directly under the handle of the coal switch will be 
seen a pivoted bar which runs into the body of the ap- 
paratus. At the moment the electric contact is made the 
inner end of this pivoted barsslips over the latch of the 
lock and the switch cannot bé opened until released by 
the single key that I carry. Thus any attempt to manipu- 
late the switch secretly’ igs immediately detected by the 
ringing of the gong and the locking of the switch. In ad- 
dition to the electric counter I have recently used a 
mechanical recorder, also manipulated By the closing of 
this coal switch, thus giving me an autographic coal chart 
in addition to the water chart described. 


Observation Table For Tests 


My observation table is shown in Fig. 7. This is placed 
at the most convenient position available, where I can 
have before me the greatest numberof instruments of 
observation as well as the coal scales (when possible). On 
the ypper shelf of the table at the right will be seen the 
two electric counters registering the quantity of coal and 
water used. Knowing the exact amount of gvater and ex- 
act amount of coal represented by each {8 e” indicated 
on these counters, I easily obtain a constant, so that by 
one operation on my slide rule I divide the number of 
water charges by the number gf coal charges and opposite 
this constant I have very quickly the evaporation per 
pound of coal. By observing the temperature of the feed 
water and the pressure of steam, I obtain the horse-pow¢r 
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ant from the table before me and by another quick 
e operation on my slide rule | have the horse-power 
loped. 
a autographic water chart shows me instantly whether 
jiler is being operated under a peak or valley load, 
ether constant operating conditions exist. As I also 
my furnace gas analyses constantly before me on a 
‘ard, along with other records, I keep well posted 
ie the entire time of the test as to the conditions 
sting at any moment. 


Telescope for Reading Inaccessible Thermometers 


At the front right-hand side of the table will be seen 
, stand carrying a telescope which I use to read the ther- 

meters of my steam calorimeters and its manometer. 
When the calorimeter is located in an inaccessible posi- 
ion for direct telescope reading I have successfully used 

mirrors, the reading being taken by the telescope from 
the outside glass. To prevent these mirrors from cloud- 

x with steam I rub their surfaces with pure castile soap 
and then polish them till clear with a soft rag. Those 
wearing eyeglasses during tests in places where the steam 
escapes’ will find that this soaping will keep their lenses 
clear. The great distinctness with which the thermometer 
scales appear through a telescope makes these readings a 
pleasure rather than an affliction and encourages one to 
study carefully the effects.of various degrees of forcing 
upon the quality of the steam delivered from various 
boilers. 

The temperature of the escaping flue gases is shown 
n the indicator of the thermo-electric pyrometer on the 
top of the table, while I use a nitrogen filled thermometer 
just inside of the flue opening to check this important 
temperature reading. 

There will also be seen on this table a pair of opera 
glasses which I find very convenient in taking many read- 
ings about the plant and they help reduce the labor of 
making observations, which object should always be kept 
in mind, 


Temperature Observations 


Temperature readings in furnace and boiler testing fre- 
quently do not receive the care and corrections their im- 
portance deserves. I have referred to flue gas tempera- 
ture reading. . 

These are often taken in the breeching behind the flue 
outlet from the boiler without observing ‘that there is a 
very large infiltration of air around the flue connection, 
which often lowers the temperature of these gases mate- 
rially. I obtain this temperature of escaping gases well 
within the setting, where such leakage will not affect the 
temperature of these gases. 

Many frequently forget when using thermo-electric py- 
rometers that the temperature recorded is only the tem- 
perature at the very small position occupied by the junc- 
ture of the two wires composing the couple. This is 
known as the hot juncture while the opposite ends of these 
wires must be at the temperature at which the couple is 
calibrated to give a correct direct reading. Compensating 
devices to obviate this change of temperature readings are 
too infrequently used and corrections which can be made 
without the use of this device are too frequently neglected. 

Similarly thermometers are frequently used where close 
readings are desired and they have long exposed stems. 
\ correction should be applied in such cases. Many of 
the thermometers in use are incorrect in their readings 
and they should be calibrated if correct temperatures are 
required. 

Probably one of the most difficult observations of tem- 
perature is found in obtaining the true average tempera- 
ture of the furnace. I have found that the use of the-opti- 
cal pyrometer is the only satisfactory instrument for this 
purpose and I use a Wanner instrument for this work. 
With the necessary refinements included I find this instru- 
ment accurate and satisfactory. It is used to indicate the 
‘emperature of an incandescent body and I have already 
explained that the fuel bed cannot be utilized to furnish 
ie temperature of the furnace with any degree of ac- 
racy and the side walls of the furnace are also unreliable. 

lo detail the troubles I have: had/in fixing some one 

r more objects in the furnace which would assume the 
‘emperature of the furnace itself would carry me beyond 
‘he scope of this paper. 
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Fig. 7—Observation Table Equipped with Telescope and Electric In- 
dicating Apparatus 


The Southern Aluminum Company’s Great Plant 


Seven vertical waterwheel type electric generators, 
which represent units of the largest capacity ever built 
for generating direct current, will be installed in the new 
plant of the Southern Aluminum Company at Whitney, 
N. C. These were erroneously described as alternating 
current in The Iron Age of October 3, page 763. Each 
machine will have a rating of 5000 kw., delivering 20,000 
amperes at 250 volts and operating at a speed of 170 r.p.m. 
Two smaller direct-current generators of the same type, 
rated 2500 kw. at 300 r.p.m.; two 1250-k.v.a. alternators, 
having a speed of 514 r.p.m., with two 16-kw. exciters, and 


all necessary switchboards and controlling devices are also 


included in the installation. 

The contract for all the electrical apparatus has been 
placed with the General Electric Company, and the instal- 
lation will be one of the largest and most modern of its 
kind in the world.. It is the intention of the Southern 
Aluminum Company to push to completion the project 
now under way and to have in operation in the course of 
the next eight months a manufacturing plant that will « 
turn out some 25,000 tons of aluminum annually. The 
company was recently incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York with a capital stock of $8,000,000 and 
was organized by some of the largest aluminum manufac- 
turing companies of Europe. The enterprise has been 
financed in France and is closely associated with 
L’Aluminum Francais. of Paris. The work at Whitney, 
as previously mentioned, is in charge of Dr. Paul Heroult. 
In the complement of buildings are nine furnace rooms, 
wherein the alumina will undergo the various processes 
incidental to conversion into aluminum—the only process 
that will be carried on at this plant. Each of these struc- 
tures measures 60 x 500 ft., and one electrode factory of 
similar dimensions is also included in the group. 

The immense machines which will supply the electric 
current for the several operations of this great industry 
will ‘be installed immediately over wheel pits and direct 
connected to vertical shafts of S. Morgan Smith turbines 
by forged steel flanged couplings. Each sooo-kw. gen- 
erator will weigh in the neighborhood of 150 tons, meas- 
ure 22 ft. in diameter and extend 13 ft. above the floor 
level. The entire rotating element of the generators will 
be supported from an overhead thrust bearing. While 
the normal speed will be 170 r.p.m., they will be designed 
with provision for a safety runaway speed of 75 per 
cent. above normal. Simplicity will characterize the 
switchboards and controlling devices, and they will con- 
sist of types entailing an effective minimum number of 
parts. The wheel governors will be provided with re- 
mote electric control for both hand and automatic opera- 
tion. 





Edward S. Lyman, Muskegon, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed trustee in bankruptcy for the Muskegon Steel 
Castings Company. The plant will probably be sold. 
































































Time to Heat Up Carburizing Materials 


Experiments on a Number of Commercial 
Materials in Respect to the Rapidity 


of the 


Because of the increased use of carburizéd or case- 
hardened parts in modern machine construction, a consid- 
erable amount of investigation has been carried out during 
recent years on various phases of this subject. The writers 
themselves have conducted extensive researches dealing 
with: first, the efficiency of certain commercial carburizing 
compounds as to (a) physical condition, (b) chemical 
composition, (c) shrinkage during use, (d) degree of car- 
burization (both depth and carbon content), under con- 
stant conditions, (e) effect of repeated use; and second, 
the effect of temperature on the depth and the rapidity of 
the carburizing operation. These phases of the subject will, 
however, be dealt with separately. The present report 
has to do with a branch of the subject which has as yet 
received very little or no attention from other investi- 
gators, yet which necessarily plays a most important role 
in economic and successful carburization. 

The object of this experiment was to determine the rel- 
ative rapidity with which different carburizing materials 
would heat up. This factor is of great practical impor- 
tance in determining the length of time required for the 
carburizing operation, inasmuch as previous experiments 
have shown that, using a standard round carburizing pot 
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Case Hardening Operation 


— BY J. H. NEAD* AND J. N. 


BOURG} ——————— 


a thermo-couple in a special pot to come up to some def- 
inite temperature, the pot to be packed with the different 
carburizing mediums. The lead pot was 24 in. long, 15 in. 
wide and 7 in. deep and was filled with lead to a depth 
so that when the pot containing the carburizer was im- 
mersed in it the lead stood within % in. of the top. The 
temperature of the lead pot was recorded by a calibrated 
Le Chatelier thermo-couple. The lead pot was covered 
by a sheet of steel %4 in. thick and contained holes to 
accommodate the carburizer pot and thermo-couple tube. 


The materials used in conducting this experiment were: 


Material B. An ordinary grade of raw bone as supplied by a ren- 
dering company. 

An intimate mixture of soft coal, soda ash and lime- 
stone, coked and crushed to convenient size. 

A mixture of powdered charcoal and barium carbonate 
in approximately the proportions 40 to 60 parts by 
weight. 

R. Consisting of powdered charred bone ‘and barium car- 

bonate thoroughly mixed. 

An intimate mixture of powdered charred bone and 
crushed charcoal. 

Ground charred bone impregnated with about 25 per 
cent of a hydrocarbon oil. 

A special mixture having as a base charcoal and a cal- 
cium saccharate. 
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CURVES SHOWING TIME REQUIRED TO RAISE THE TEMPERATURE OF DIFFERENT CARBURIZING MATERIALS. 


g in. in diameter and 15 in. high, more than two-thirds 
of the total time required to attain a depth of 1/32 in. of 
case under regular carburizing practice is required in heat- 
ing up the pot and contents to the carburizing tempera- 
ture. This is, of course, using a raw bone as a carburiz- 
ing medium. It will be readily seen that a saving in time 
in bringing the contents of the pot up to heat will mate- 
rially decrease the cost of the carburizing operations. 
The materials were obtained as samples of commercial 
carburizing materials from various manufacturers. The 
method of carrying out the experiment and the general 
set-up are described below. The plan was to heat a lead 
bath to a constant temperature and to record the time for 


ee for the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracuse, 


je acta for the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Company, Syracuse, 


The pot for containing the carburizer was made of 
6-in. round pipe 4-in. wall and 8% in. high. A plug 4 in. 
thick was welded in the bottom. Angle iron handles were 
riveted to opposite sides by means of which the pot was 
held down in the lead bath. The handles were so located 
that they held the pot immersed to a depth of 5% in. in 
the lead. The temperature of the inside of the pot was 
recorded by a calibrated Le Chatelier thermo-couple so 
located that the hot junction was equidistant from the 
bottom and sides of the pot. Both thermo-couples were 
connected up to read on a Paul single pivot galvanometer 
through a double throw switch. The temperature of the 
cold junction of the couples was recorded. 

In packing the pot with the different carburizing mate- 
rials it was filled up level full, after properly locating the 
thermo-couple, and then tamped in fairly tight. The pot 
was covered with a thin sheet steel cover containing 4 
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for the thermo-couple tube, and this cover was luted 
with clay. Reeords were taken of the time of putting 
packed pot in the lead and every 5 min. thereafter of 
not and lead temperatures until the pot temperature 
hed 1200 deg. F. The temperature of the lead was 
rolled as closely as possible to 1425 deg. The re- 
ed temperatures were corrected for cold junction tem- 
ture and the calibration correction and time temper- 
e curves were drawn for all the compounds used. 


Curves Plotted From the Observed Data 


\ consideration of the data and curves will show that 

slowest material in heating up is raw bone, which is 

st likely due to the high percentage of moisture and 

atile matter contained. Once-used bone is considerably 
‘aster than the new or raw bone. The fastest heating 
material was once-used Material H, and the next fastest 
vas new Material H. The length of time required for 
ese two carburizing materials to come up to a tempera- 
ture of 1200 deg. F. is as follows: 


New BF, witen as thee keh kiehien uae 2 hr., 25 min. 
Old 8B; .. asVeesveevas vein 4 roe 1 hr., 34 min. 
New FF: iscna Xceee dirs cate 52 min. 
Old H  .. cdussccticedoaaaenetntene 34 min. 


Considering the new Material H as against new or 
raw bone, there is a saving in time of coming to heat of 
63 per cent., and considering old Material H against old 
bone, there is a saving of practically the same, 65 per cent. 

Considering the fact that two-thirds of the time re- 
quired for carburizing is spent in bringing the entire pot 
to the proper cafburizing temperature, the adoption of 
Material H as a carburizing medium will effect a saving 
of fully 30 per cent. on the cost of fuel for this operation. 


Considering the data in regard to the other materials 
run in this experiment, it will be seen that they all fall 
between new Material H and raw bone in regard to the 
length of time to come to 1200 deg. F. Curve No. 10 for 
Material L is very interesting in that it shows a very 
marked slowing up in the heating at a temperature of 
about 550 deg. F. This material consists of a ground 
bone impregnated with a mineral oil to the amount of 
about 24 per cent. by weight, and the irregularity in the 
curve noted is undoubtedly due to the volatilization of 
this oil, a very noticeable amount of heat being required 
for the purpose. The addition of this oil is a detriment 
rather than a help to the material, for it causes a useless 
waste of heat and the user pays for a material which is 
entirely useless for carburizing purposes. 


Summary 


The experiment has served to place the different car- 
burizing materials in a definite order in regard to their 
rapidity of heating up to carburizing temperatures. 

Thermal Conductivity of Carburizing Compounds. 
Time to 


Name Price Wt. per Heat to Per cent. Per cent. 
No of per cu.ft. 1200 of Fast- of Slow- 
material. ton. Ib. F. min. est. est. 

-... H new $60 28 153 34.7 

Bese vevewen H old 60 28 34 100 22.7 

5. cece Veale B new 57 52 145 425 96.5 

t..escecean a i 99 291 66.0 

) P new 90 35 96 282 64.0 
6. wong P old w " 110 324 73.5 
1. sees saree T new 40 51 114 336 76.0 
ep se T old a a 76 223 50.5 

) oo ange R new 80 45 112 330 74.5 

0 c0s eet han L new 40 ax 143 424 95.5 
M1. ccqiod ae S new : 150 442 100.0 


. The authors wish to acknowledge their thanks to M. T. 
Lothrop, formerly of the Halcomb Steel Company, for 
helpful suggestions regarding this experiment. 


The Deforest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Niles, Ohio, 
Nas started a new jobbing mill, making in all four sheet 
mills and three jobbing mills, and is building three more 
sheet mills, expected to be ready for operation in De- 
cember. There are four galvanizing pots in operation in 

¢ plant, and two more are being built. 


\ll departments of the shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 

ad at Altoona, Pa., are now working 55 hours a week 

“stead of 45 as heretofore. This is the first time since 

‘ecember that the shops have run on a 55-hour-week basis, 
and nearly 13,000 men are affected. 
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A Three-Motor Steel Mill Crane Trolley 


A new +hree-motor crane trolley equipped with an 
auxiliary hoist and designed for heavy steel mill service 
has been brought out by the Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. There are some new 
features in this trolley, although its general design to a 
great extent is similar to other trolleys built by this com- 
pany. Important features in its construction are that all 
shafts are in the same horizontal plane, as will be noticed 
from the accompanying engraving, except the main driv- 
ing shaft at the extreme right; all gears are inside the 
frames and extreme accessibility of all working parts. 
The trolley is simple in construction and the number of 
parts has been reduced to a minimum. Both the main 
and auxiliary hoists are located in the center of the 
trolley, making them easy to reach and at the same 
time causing the load to be evenly distributed between the 
four wheels. There are no loose bearing brackets, all 
bearings being cast on the side frame. Each shaft with 
its gear and pinion can be lifted out without disturbing 
the other shafts and other parts of the trolley. 

The hoisting mechanism consists of large-diameter 
cable winding drums, to which are keyed gears of coarse 
pitch and wide face. These gears mesh with the brake 
pinions which run on intermediate shafts. At the opposite 
end of these shafts are large gears, with which pinions, 
keyed to the motor armature, mesh. The driving motor 
transmits power to the wheels through two shafts and 
trains of gears. Both of the shafts are made of cold- 
rolled steel and all the gears are of cast steel, the pinions 
being steel forgings. The truck wheels are of cast steel 
unless otherwise specified and are keyed to axles that run 
in M. C. B. bearings. All other bearings have caps and 
are fitted with split bronze bushings. Through bolts are 
used exclusively, thus eliminating the use of studs. The 


two main frames are kept in perfect alignment by special 
end connections and a structural tie piece which rests upon 
and is bolted to the side frames. Steel plates are bolted 
to the tie piece and the motors, which are of any standard 
make, are placed on these. 

In place of the standard mechanical load brake, which 
runs in oil, this trolley was designed for use with dynamic 





A New Three-Motor Crane Trolley with suo, Hoist Built by the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company, V/ickliffe, Ohio 


braking on the hoist. The regular electric solenoid brake 
attached to the armature hoist of the motor is also used. 
The use of dynamic braking provides a control which is 
said to be more perfect and in lowering is as delicate as 
any hydraulic machine that can be obtained. With this 
form of braking, the energy generated by lowering the 
load is absorbed electrically in cast-iron grid resistance 
boxes in place of absorbing the energy in friction disks, 
as is done with a mechanical brake. 

In September the three blast furnaces of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, made 
a total of over 45,000 tons of Bessemer iron. Record- 
breaking outputs were also made in the Bessemer depart- 
ment and in the finishing mills, the total output of the 
company having been the largest in any one month in its 
history. Three additional heating furnaces are to be 
built in the skelp mill department. The company is push- 
ing work rapidly on the new open hearth steel plant and 
is contemplating the building of by-product coke ovens, 
but as yet no definite decision has been reached 
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An Experimental Iron and Steel Laboratory 


Heat-Treating and Electric Furnaces! of 
the Metallurgical Laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


BY JAMES 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology is extremely 
fortunate in having laboratories which are up to date in 
every particular. The following is a description of one of 
the five laboratories given over to the work of the metal- 
lurgical department. 

The laboratory, which is devoted to work in iron and 
steel, is about 60 ft. long by 30 ft. wide and the different 
furnaces are set around the walls of the room, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch, leaving the middle free to set 
up molds, to move the ladles about, etc. 


The Heat-Treating Furnaces 


The two furnaces shown in the center of the illustra- 
tion on this page are the ones in which most of the heat 
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such a manner that the heat is uniformly distributed anq 
penetrates the bath from all points. 

The other heat treating furnace is a circular pot fur. 
nace and it can be used for a wide range of hardening 
work. Baths of lead, cyanide, or mixtures of salts are used 
and a wide range of hardening temperatures are thus ob- 
tained. This furnace is also heated with natural gas which 
fires in at the bottom circles round and round the pot, 
leaving the furnace at a vent in the top. As is shown in 
the picture, both these furnaces are covered with hoods 
which carry off burned gases as well as fumes from the 
baths. Air is supplied to these furnaces at about 6 oz. from 
a blower which also furnishes air for the furnaces in the 
assay laboratory. All the latest forms of pyrometers are 


Heat Treating Furnaces, Metallurgical Laboratory, Carnegie Instituteof Technology, Pittsburgh 


treating work is carried on. These furnaces, in which ac- 
curate and uniform temperature can be obtained, were 
manufactured by Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. One 
of these, the rectangular one, is a tempering bath in which 
various sized pieces can be tempered in oil or tallow. 
This furnace is constructed with a thermometer pocket 
into which a thermometer or pyrometer can be placed so 
that it will not interfere with the work in the bath. The 
bath has a free circulation into this pocket, insuring a very 
accurate record of bath temperature. The work is sus- 
pended in the bath by wires or is placed in the wire basket 
shown in the foreground and in this manner dipped into 
the bath. The furnace is fired with natural gas and in 


available, so that the students may check the temperatures 
of the different baths and may experiment and determine 
the results obtained, with different mixtures. 

Along the. wall with these heat treating furnaces are 
two heavy concrete top tables on which experimental fur- 
naces may be constructed. One such furnace is shown 
at the extreme left of the picture. Hoods are provided 
for these tables and gas and air lines which run along m 4 
trench beside them can be tapped at convenient points to 
supply burners. 

At the end of this line of furnaces is a small cupola. 
In this cupola, which is 10 in, in inside diameter, pig 'f0" 
is melted for refining in the different electric furnaces. 
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Induction Furnace |) 
{} Wile Furnace 


The Electric 
Furnaces 


The installation 
of electric fur- 
naces in this labo- 
ratory is probably 
the most complete 
installation of ex- 
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Piam of the Heat Treatment and Electric Furnace Laboratory 


side wall opposite to the heat treating furnaces and along 
the end wall of the laboratory. Among these furnaces 


are included a shaft furnace, a combination arc and resist- 
ance furnace of the general Heroult type, a Wile furnace 
and an induction furnace. Current is supplied by a motor 


generator set located in the power house. This set fur- 
nishes three-phase alternating current at 480 volts and 60- 
cycles and has*a capacity of 100 k.v.a. The three phases 
are led to the board shown in the second halftone en- 
graving and can be tapped directly, if so desired. For the 
furnaces, however, one phase is led through the trans- 


former in the left corner which has four secondary coils 
connected to independent switches on the right-hand side 


of the board. By different arrangements of these switches, 
placing the coils in series or parallel or a combination of 
the two, in connection with a controller situated at the side 
of the switchboard, three ranges of voltage can be op- 
tained: 30 to 75 volts by 3-volt steps; 60 to 150 volts by 


6-volt steps; 120 to 300 volts by 12-volt steps. 
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The installation taking only the one phase has a capac- 
ity of 75 k.v.a. and the switchboard is furnished with three 
separate circuit breaker coils in the primary circuit, one 
for 10 to 20 amperes, the second for 45 to 90 amperes and 
the third for 150 to 300 amperes. Either one of these coils 
may be thrown into use by means of a switch, which, when 
one coil is in, makes it impossible to throw in any of the 
other coils. The current from the board goes to copper 
bus bars which are supported around the walls of the 
room, These bus bars are made out of four pieces of cop- 
per 4 x 3/16 in. set so that there is an air space between 
each bar. Leads are furnished for connecting up the dif- 
ferent furnaces. These are arranged 
so that they can be easily taken off 
and moved from place to place along 


the bus bars. 

The shaft furnace, the one nearest 
the switchboard, is made with station- 
ary shaft and hood, but the lower part 
or crucible, which is shown on brick 
pedestals, will be on a carriage which 
can be rolled out so that the design 
may be easily changed and conditions 
inside the crucible noted. In this fur- 
nace the distance between the top of 
the crucible and the top of the shaft 
where material is charged is 36 in. and 
it is shaped with tapering bosh like 
the ordinary blast furnace. The 
diameter of the bosh at its maximum 
point is 24 in. and at its minimum 
point 9 in. The crucible will be built 
up in the steel shell which is 4 x 5 ft. 
by 3 ft. 4 in. high. This shell, as be- 
fore mentioned, will be arranged so that it can be rolled 
out from underneath the shaft, The electrodes, which are 
4 in. in diameter, are held in adjustable water jacketed 
holders, which can be inserted on an angle or horizontally 
or vertically. The electrodes are arranged to screw to- 
gether end to end, thus using them up entirely and they 
are held in position in a sort of a cradle so that there is no 
bending stress on them when they are in position. 

The combination arc and resistance furnace has a 
capacity of about 250 to 350 lb. of metal. It is arranged 
to tilt and it can be easily charged from the shaft furnace 
or the cupola with hot metal, this being quicker and easier 
than starting with a cold charge. The small halftone en- 
graving shows this furmace during pouring. The electrodes 
on this furnace are also 4 in. in diameter and are held in 


adjustable holders. that are easily raised and lowered. 
Where the electrodes enter the furnace arch, they are 


surrounded by water jackets to keep them cool and pre- 
vent excessive oxidation at this point. 
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The Wile furnace is supported on rollers so it can be 
moved out from under its hood and the top removed Witn 
the crane. This furnace was presented to the laboratory 
by its inventor who uses it for brass melting, etc. It is 
used here, however, for iron and steel melting and refining, 
and it is more of the general Girod type, having one elec- 
trode immersed under the bath. 

The induction furnace, which is along the back wall, 1s 
of the Colby Kjellin type, taking 75 lb. of metal and re- 
quiring 20 kw to operate. 

A 1000 lb. hand crane runs the full length of the labora- 
tory and this makes it very easy to handle a ladle of hot 
metal. In front of each of the furnaces is a framework 
of steel angles, laid on the floor, which encloses a space 
around the furnace that will be filled with sand in order 
to save the concrete floor. 

A unique point, and one not generally seen in labora- 
tories, is the running of gas, air, water and drain pipes 


Pouring from the Tilting Arc and Resistance Furnace 
around the walls. At convenient points on these lines 
there are valves which have connections for the ordinary 
garden hose fittings, and numerous lengths of hose make it 
an easy matter to connect up water jackets, experimental 
burners, etc. 

A large suction fan in an adjoining room draws the 
smoke, etc., out through the numerous hoods shown, and 
these hoods are all furnished with dampers and some of 
them are arranged with counterweights to raise them up 
and down. 

At one end of the room is a laboratory table fitted up 
with a still and necessary apparatus for making quick 
chemical analysis of iron and steel. In the room adjoining 
are the assay and chemical balances, also a complete in- 
stallation for taking and developing photomicrographs. 
Besides this, upstairs there is a metallographic laboratory 
where specimens can be prepared and examined. 


An Improved Type of Small Blowing Fan 


A new type of steel plate blower and exhauster, in 
which the operating difficulties usually encountered in 
this class of machine have been eliminated, is being built 
by the Clarage Foundry & Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. The special features of this fan are the kind of 
bearing used and an elliptically shaped outlet. The con- 
struction of the bearing is such that the oil is prevented 
from escaping, while at the same time the entrance of 
dirt and dust is guarded against. The shape of outlet, it 
is pointed out, does away with the trouble encountered in 
connecting square and round pipes together and also 
reduces the resistance to the movement of the air. 

In this fan it is possible to take the wheel out without 
dismantling the sheet steel housing. This is secured by 
simply removing the eight tap bolts shown in the accom- 
panying engraving which hold the arms to the housirfg. 
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The wheel then slips out as is shown by the 
diameters of the wheel and arm casting. 

The use of an elliptic outlet, which is a feat: 
ployed exclusively by this company, it is pointed 
avoids the use of a square outlet with the attend: 
ficulty of making a connection between squa: 
round pipes. In addition to eliminating both this 
and expense for the purchaser, at the same ti 
added resistance to the movement of air’ which is i: 
by the abrupt change in the form of the outlet also 
done away with. This special shape of outlet, it is em- 
phasized, gives very little resistance to the air current 
and at the same time is so designed that the round pipe 
of the proper size for the discharge will slip over it 
without necessitating any great amount of fitting. 

The bearings used consist of an outer casting or shell 
and an inner sleeve or bearing proper, the latter being 
made in two parts. These are guided at the side and 
have ball and socket bearing points on the top and bottom, 
an arrangement which, it is pointed out, insures perfect 
alignment at all times. Whenever it is necessary to re- 
babbitt the sleeve or substitute a new one, this can be 
easily done without removing the fan shaft. The cap 
and the upper half of the sleeve are first removed, after 
which the shaft is raised sufficiently to take the weight from 
the lower sleeve, which can then be rolled around the 
shaft and lifted out. At each end of the bearing there is 
a felt washer which fits closely to the shaft and prevents 
the oil from escaping and also excludes all dust. The 
reservoir on a 1 15/16-in. bearing holds 1 qt. of oil with 


The New and Improved Type of Small Fan Built by tie Claiage 
Foundry & Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


the capacity of the other sizes in proportion. Each bear- 
ing has two oil rings to insure perfect lubrication. 

The fans are made in diameters of from 25 to 60 in. 
to give eight different discharges: They can be mounted 
on either the floor or the ceiling and will operate up to 4 
pressure of 4 oz. 


The Dominion Cabinet has awarded contracts for roll- 
ing stock for the Intercolonial Railway. The Canadian 
Car & Foundry Company secured contracts for 500 steel- 
framed box cars, 100 Hart convertible cars, 100 steel un- 
derframed platform cars, 50 Otis all-spring dump cars, 20 
refrigerator cars and one 8000-gal. tank car. The Pres- 
ton Car & Coach Company, Preston, Ont., was awarded 
a contract for three baggage cars. “im he Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company is located at Montreal. 


The Drummond Iron Mines Company proposes to build 
two blast furnaces of 250 tons daily capacity, a steel plant 
and bar mills at Courtney Bay, St. John, N. B. 








Greater Yield From Open-Hearth Furnaces’ 


Details of a Method Which Has In- 


creased the Amount of Steel from a 
Given Charge by 5 to 7 Per Cent. 


en YF, WW. PUL, GLAsGow 


' e early practice of open-hearth steel it was not 
obtain yields of 100 per cent. as an average 
nths’ work. In the interval it has been the in- 
practice when rebuilding the older small fur- 
when installing new plant, to erect furnaces of 
erably increased capacity, so that, whereas in 1880 
re about 10 tons, they are now 40, &0, 100 tons. 
yr frankly admits that some of the important 
r which influenced him in his own practice to in- 
the weight of charges and the size of furnaces 
reasonable anticipation of increased yield, result- 
smaller percentage of waste ingot butt ends, less 
al scrap from furnaces and ladles by reason of 
r number of charges; and also the expectation of 
ste due to accelerated melting, as the large cham- 
maintain a greater intensity of combustion 
ut the whole period of charging and melting. 
erience of working with large furnaces during the 
) years affords reliable data as to the yield, which 

‘e taken at 94 to 95 per cent. 
will be instructive to inquire into the causes of 
metallic waste in large furnaces with a view to 
vement, and with this object the author proposes to 
ew in detail the operations of open-hearth steel manu- 
facture and to give particulars of a new method of con- 
ting the pig iron, scrap and ore process, which, in a 
few practical trials in 80-ton furnaces, has given increased 
yields of 5 to 7 per cent. With a view to reliable and ac- 
curate weighings the pig iron, steel scrap and ingots were 
weighed in bulk in trucks on machines. The amount of 
used was 50 per cent. greater than in ordinary prac- 
and the additional data, coupled with a balance sheet 
the amount of metallic iron charged into the furnace 
nd also the weight and composition of tapping slag, fully 
rm the accuracy of the weighings and the big increase 

yield of ingots. 


Increase in Furnace Dimensions Since 1880 


r the purpose of comparison the following table 
approximately the respective bath areas of melting 
furnaces from 1880 to Igi2: 


Weight Length Width Bath Area ratio 
of charge, between inside area, per ton, 
tons blocks, ft. linings, ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. 
10 i4 i0 140 14.0 
25 21 11 231 9.2 
) 40 26 12 312 7.8 
2 80 35 14 490 6.1 


e area ratio per ton of charge has gradually de- 
d from 14 sq. ft. to 6.1 sq. ft. The practical limit 
lth of furnace between linings is reached at about 
because if made wider the cost of roof repairs would 
augmented; therefore if it were desired to have 
n furnace with bath area ratio of 14 sq. ft. it would 
to be 80 ft.. long. Between the range of 35 ft. 
ft. there is ample choice, but this point is referred 
n reference to bath area and its bearing on 
{ metallic charge dvring period of melting and 
climination Any detailed criticism as to the limits 
crit cal point in the length of modern large fur- 
uld have to be dealt with in a separate paper. 
obvious that a large furnace with reduced bath 
t.o. covpled with the necessity of haying a good 
cd slope in the bottom to drain the metal and slag 
tely from the extreme ends to the taphole, results 
ng wth a deeper bath of metal as compared with 
llow bath of small furnaces and the author sug- 
h's is one of the indirect causes of less yield. 
rder clearly to differentiate between the author's 
‘thod and the present-day ordinary practice it is 


+ 


to compare under five heads, viz.: A. Theo- 


per presented at te Leeds, Eng., meeting of the Iron and 
stitute, October, 1912. 
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retical yield. B. Charging. C. Melting. D. Elimination 
of silicon. E. Boiling. 
Ordinary Practice 
A. THEORETICAL YIELD 
Che initial charge may be all pig iron or various pro- 
portions of steel scrap, such as: 








a Z. 

acs Per Cent. Per Cent, 
TO MOOS, oluia'd 6s oben dee Peeks Cree 100 60 
SORE RERRD: 80's 0s 600400: 00b4 bse ee nil 40 
BOR bi hie asinine eee 100 100 








Y. Z. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
SO Pi csips cov isveeee seen eaubi eu 92.5 95.3 
CAPR Sis ond caieseen ve CREA ee 3.5 2.1 
ND <-o-cib 65 0s enwade (antec dndestaes 2.5 1.5 
POG vn > sin td a Cease 1.5 1-1 
MED <5 00 60055 008s Cha nek Sean 100.0 100.0 


Theoretical yield on complete reduction of the oxide 
of iron in the ore: 














¥. ‘ 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
TOU a's gb43 00 6anteksces saebeenewekies 92.5 95.3 
OE NSSE REECE FOP IO NS EM 10.9 6.5 
aa Casas ckae es cacsbesked sven 3.3 1.9 
DONE 25 6c i.0 6 xs cbes Kéhane cemktanek 0.7 0.5 
RIT mptogpr:  « 107.4 104.2 
Pe CONEY ocd viv eetseseecekeds 95.0 95.0 
DUNNE 2 Aas vane cat ebeh sek Pemeke 12.4 9.2 


Notwithstanding the greater theoretical yield in work- 
ing all pig-iron charges, it is found in practice that there is 
very little difference because of the waste of metallic 
iron which takes place during: silicon elimination, and as 
the total time occupiéd in working such charges is much 
longer, it is more economical to work with a proportion of 
steel scrap. 

B. CHARGING 


Numerous variations in detail have been tried from 
time to time to minimize waste of oxidation during melt- 
ing, such as charging the scrap first and covering it with 
the pig iron; charging all the pig iron, and when melted 
charging in the steel scrap; but in the ordinary pig and 
ore process, with say not less than 50 per cent. of pig 
iron, the latter has always been found quite impracticable 
owing to it either setting the pig iron or losing much time. 


Cc, MELTING 


The heat of the flame is conveyed by direct contact to 
the upper layers of the charge, but in large furnaces of 
small bath area ratio the heat is to a larger extent con- 
veyed by conduction to the lower layers of a deep bath. 
There is ample heat energy stored in the checker work 
of large furnaces to maintain such intensity of combus- 
tion during the melting period that the heat cannot be 
conveyed quick enough by conduction, so that even while 
some of the lower layers of metal are solid, the upper 
layers are exposed to the keen flame temperature with 
intense local oxidation. The ready command of high- 
flame temperature may even cause volatilization of the 
iron before the whole mass of metal is melted. The author 
is of opinion this is one of the causes of greater waste 
in large furnaces with large chambers and good gas. 


D. ELIMINATION OF SILICON 


Vohen the charge is thoroughly melted and not too 

hot the reaction of 
Fe,O, + 2Si — 2Si0, + 3Fe 

takes place qu'et'y. This reaction, however, is at times 
seriously retarded when the bath of metal is too hot, more 
particularly when using very gray pig iron containing a 
high percentage of silicon or with charges containing a 
small percentage of steel scrap. 
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In large, deep furnaces with big chambers the tempera- 
ture of the metal may be unequally distributed; that is, 
the upper layers too hot. Under these conditions instead 
of the reaction taking place quietly there ensues antagonis- 
tic action between the metal and oxide in the slag, causing 
them to froth up and at times to overflow the sill plates. 
It is at such times that the banks of the furnace are fluxed 
away and this is the principal cause of delays for repairs. 

Again, this forced reaction of silicon elimination or, 
as it is practically termed, “forcing on the boil,” results in 
subsequent “sluggish boil”; that is, not boiling freely from 
the bottom, and the steel is not of thorough uniform com- 
position. In bad cases this is evidenced by the scintilla- 
tions or sparks from the highly carbonized metal, which 
at first runs out of the furnace when it is tapped. This 
reaction is accompanied by emission of dense volumes of 
brown smoke, which are carried away with the waste 
gases to the chimney and are identical in composition with 
the fumes of the afterblow in Bessemer practice. These 
oxide of iron fumes in their passage through the cham- 
bers become partly deposited in the checker work as fine 
dust and are the means of causing the objectionable flux- 
ing action and slag deposition, more particularly in cham- 
bers of large capacity and high temperature. 

E, BOILING 

The ebullition at this stage is caused by the escape of 

carbon monoxide resulting from the reaction 
Fe,O, + 4C = 4CO + 3Fe. 

Unlike the silicon reaction, the affinity of oxygen and 
carbon is augmented with increase of temperature, there- 
fore the nearer the furnace is worked to its practical maxi- 
mum intensity consistent with utilizing the heat with regu- 
lar feeding of iron ore the more the boiling is accelerated 
and the period shortened. 


Proposed New Method of Charging and Silicon Elimination 


B. CHARGING 


Instead of the pig iron being charged in one continu- 
ous operation only a small fraction is taken, about 5 to 10 
per cent., and brought to a molten state, and thereafter 
the subsequent additions of pig iron are charged into this 
initial bath of molten metal, which is maintained in liquid 
form substantially during the entire period of charging. 

After the pig iron is all charged and the silicon suffi- 
ciently removed to permit of superheating the metal with- 
out loss, or after the metal has been brought to the boil, 
the steel scrap is charged in such increments and at such 
with the heating capabilities of 
bath in liquid form. 


rate as is commensurate 
the furnace maintaining the 

As regards the use of molten pig iron in basic or acid 
furnaces, this method of dealing with fractions of the 
charge pari passu, with additions of iron oxide, permits of 
the elimination of silicon at low temperature and so avoids 
the fluxing of the banks and thus affords, in the basic 
process especially, means of working with low sulphur 
pig iron and greater latitude as regards contents of silicon 

C. MELTING 

The heat of the flame is in direct contact with each 
successive addition of pig iron and scrap floating on the 
surface, consequently the gas and air can be maintained at 
their maximum and the temperature of the furnace and 
metal regulated by the rate at which cold material is fed 
into the furnace. 

The pig iron and floating in a molten bath of 
metal with a protective coating of slag are protected from 
the oxidizing atmosphere of the furnace. 
sues and the yield is increased. 


scrap 
Less waste en- 


D. ELIMINATION OF SILICON 


Another important feature of this method is the prac- 
tical means of arranging the most suitable conditions for 
removal of silicon and obtaining its equivalent reduction 
of iron from iron ore without diminishing the number of 
charges per week. Snelus demonstrated in 1871 that at 
the initial low temperature at the commencement of the 
3essemer blow silicon was oxidized, while leaving the car- 
bon intact. Bell also demonstrated in 1871 by his washing 
process that the intimate contact of molten pig iron and 
molten oxide of iron resulted in removal of silicon while 
the carbon was not affected. The reaction of oxide of 
iron and silicon was expounded by Snelus in his report 
on the Danks puddling process.’ 

Dr. Stead has confirmed by 


experiments that, under 
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suitable conditions, the reaction of oxide of iron ang 
silicon results in an increase of yield. Particulirs of 
those experiments are reported in the proceedings of the 
Cleveland Institute of Engineers, 1896. He pertinently 
puts the question, “Why do we not as a rule get an in. 
crease of yield on the metal and scrap charged into oy: 
open-hearth furnaces?” He says the first answer js 
because there is a very heavy waste on melting th: scrap, 
and secondly, because it is highly probable that the 
metalloids do not always completely reduce the oxides to 
the metallic state. 

While the author is in agreement with 
he desires to point) out that, in addition to avoiding the 
waste during me‘ting to which Dr. Stead refers, it js 
also necessary to prevent the great waste which takes 
place during silicon elimination. As a result of practical 
trials of the proposed new method, it has been con- 
clusively proved that the actual theoretical yield can be 
more nearly approached than has ever hitherto been ac- 
complished by the ordinary process. In the Bessemer 
process, when a very silicious pig iron is used, the reac- 
tion between the oxygen and silicon results in the metal 
becoming so hot that the carbon can be entirely eliminated, 
while there still remains as much as 1 per cent. of silicon 
unoxidized in the steel, which can only be eliminated by 
an afterblow, with great waste of iron and emission ot 
dense volumes of brown smoke. 

The usual practice, when it is recognized the metal is 
too hot, is to add cold steel scrap. In the puddling 
process it is also recognized that silicious iron causes 
trouble, frequently resulting in the metal cutting through 
the bottom plates of the furnace. A gray pig iron, such 
as Nos. I, 2, 3 hematite or Cleveland, may be described 
as containing silicon and other metalloids in such quan- 
tity that the carbon cannot all exist in the combined 
form. 

In the Talbot molten pig iron is charged 
into an open-hearth furnace containing 50 tons, more or 
steel. It is evident the mass of steel is nec- 
essarily at a high temperature, so that with suitable iron 
containing small percentage of silicon, there immediately 
ensues a vigorous reaction between the oxide of iron and 
the carbon. When, however, gray silicious iron is used, 
there ensues a violent and explosive action, accompanied 
with the emission of dense brown fumes. The probable 
explanation is that, as already pointed out, it is impossible 
to superheat gray pig iron without oxidizing the iron 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Talbot obtained a patent 
in 1909 for preparatory treating of gray iron in a 
Bessemer for its subsequent use by the Talbot 
process. In the patent specification he says: “One 
the advantages of this treatment is that all, or practically 
all, the carbon remaining, of which about 1 per cent. was 
originally in the graphitic form, is converted into com- 
bined carbon, and the foaming, or even the explosions, 
due to the graphite form of carbon in the subsequent 
treatment is avoided.” Apart from considerations of 
added cost of dual processes, the necessity of silicon 
elimination from gray pig iron in a Bessemer vessel 
sacrifices part of the theoretical yield, and in so far de- 
feats the raison d’étre of the 18090 Talbot patent. The 
violent reaction in the Talbot process would appear to 
be identical with what takes place in ordinary open-hearth 
practice when silicious pig iron of the charge is allowed to 
get too hot before the silicon is eliminated. 

Having pointed out the practical disadvantages attend- 
ing the elimination of silicon at high temperature, it will 
be now pertinent to explain in detail the conditions of 
its removal in the proposed new method. 

During the additions of pig iron as described under the 
head of “Charging,” oxide of iron is added in sufficient 
quantity to eliminate the silicon. By this means - 
melting stage and the silicon elimination stage are merged 
in one. 

It was pointed out under heading C, “Melting,” that 
the temperature of the furnace and the metal could be 
regulated by the rate at which cold pig iron was added: 
that is to say, advantage can be taken of the furnace 
working at full speed and having the means of prev enting 
the temperature of the metal rising very little above its 
normal melting point. 

The elimination of silicon is carried on concurrently 
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process, 


less, of 


vessel 


‘Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1872. 
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elting, that is, for a period of six hours or more 
metal at low temperature, therefore the scouring 
n the banks is considerably diminished. 
new method of bringing each successive addition 
ron, which is melted while floating, in contact with 
of iron in the slag, is a near approach on a prac- 
le to the ideal of bringing in close contact each 
)f silicon and oxide of iron, so that by the time 
-on is all charged the silicon has been more or less 
ed under the most favorable conditions, viz.: inti- 
ntact of the pig iron and the oxide of iron in the 
temperature of both being under such perfect con- 
t the reaction takes place without any emission of 
moke. 
e pig iron and ore process, in which the initial 
ntains not less than 50 per cent. of pig iron, it has 
een impracticable to superheat the pig iron in the 
‘reparatory to subsequently feeding the steel scrap. 
r ventures to assert that it is quite impracticable 
vith silicious gray pig iron in an open-hearth fur- 
ich an extent as to enable steel scrap to be 
| into it without very serious delay and waste. 
uthor suggests that the limit of superheating 
ron is reached when the iron begins to be vola- 
at least carried off in the form of brown fumes, 
y prolongation of maintaining a higher tempera- 
‘onstructional brickwork of the body of the fur- 
d not result in the meta! taking up much more 
t merely result in the slag becoming so enriched 
le of iron that the banks of the furnace would 
vay. 
- proposed new method, the ideal object aimed at 
silicon should be more or less completely elimi- 
the time the pig iron is all charged, or previous to 
the steel scrap. Such metal—that is, containing 
n—can be superheated until the temperature 
the reaction of the oxide of iron from the ore 
rbon in the metal, and the charge would come 
provided the slag contained sufficient oxide of 
the other hand, if the slag were allowed to 
) toward the end of the silicon elimination stage, 
f metal could be superheated to a very consider- 


E. BOILING, 


remarks as in the ordinary process, with the 
that, by reason of the very thorough elimination 
the boil will be more open or vigorous and the 
better circulation, thus enabling the heat to be 
quickly to the metal, and the duration of the boil 


Results From the New Method 


llowing are the important features of these pro- 
method of working, which have been definitely 
| by actual practice in 70-ton furnaces: 
ery decided increase of yield. 
practicability of superheating the desiliconized 
ich an extent as to permit of cold steel scrap 
rged into the bath of metal without partly setting 
ithout delay or waste. 
t charges of all pig iron can be worked with con- 
increase in yields compared with charges of 
nd scrap, and with approximately the same num- 
rges per week. 
brickwork of the furnace is not subjected to 
e fluctuations of temperature. The free, un- 
passage of the flame is not so destructive to 
| roof as when the flame is deflected by striking 
led-up material in the furnace. 
ring the melting stage and silicon removal at 
erature, the level of the metal in the furnace is 
altering, therefore the scouring or fluxing ac- 
thin top part of the banks of the furnace as 
Ty practice is avoided; consequently, there is 
| time for repairs and less risk of breakouts, 
of greater importance in large furnaces. 
uthor has on a previous occasion referred to an 
n which showed that metallic iron was wasted 
‘ent of 25 cwt. per hour by passing up the chim- 
wn oxide of iron fumes during the silicon re- 
e. As this takes place for two hours during 
ree, and say 400 charges are worked per year, 
d be an equivalent of 1500 tons of oxide of iron 
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passing through the chambers per year. Part of this 
settles out, and is deposited in the gas and air chambers, 
as already indicated. It can readily be conceived that 
the ability to prevent the oxide of iron fumes being 
formed will probably result in the life of the chantbers 
being increased to as long again. 


American Shipbuilding Company’s Year 


The American Shipbuilding Company has issued its 
report for the year ended June 30, 1912. The income ac- 
count compares as follows with the two preceding years: 


‘ 1912. 1911. 1910. 
Se NT cn ce cm ewianee $802,527 $954,862 $1,980,654 
Depreciation, maintenance, etc.. 221,828 317,644 272,032 
RT oa ee $580,699 $637,218 $1,708,622 
Preferred dividends .......... 553,000 $53,000 553,000 
re a eae $27,699 $84,218 $1,155,622 
AGERE Lccsbwéec cewdiccscéen: eee ee 271,300 
NOE. AN e0é dae ecauesnbhaan $27,699 $84,218 $884,322 


*Includes $100,000 contingent earnings on unfinished construc- 
tion year ended June 30, 1911. 


The general balance sheet, as of June 30, 1912, com- 
pares as follows: 





Assets 

1912. 1911, 1910 
Plant and other property...... $18,916,436 $18,531,958 $17,904,086 
Material on hand............ 616,167 540,389 510,287 
Stocks and bonds .......ccce» 1,932,974 968,500 884,400 
Uncompleted contracts ........ 642,230 807,288 821,791 
SR ee atda ss axe ak nee ban . 1,119,530 1,073,616 902,045 
Accounts and notes receivable. 2,809,060 3,198,992 3,907 ,006 
WE sb cae ee bkdesevecwaeanl $26,036,398 $25,120,744 $24,929,615 

in Liabilities. 

1912. 1911, 1910. 
Preferred stock.........s0ses. $7,900,000 $7,900,000 $7,900,000 
Comme: SONG 6. 6ckcbadeceoce 7,600,000 7,600,000 7,600,000 
Accounts and notes payable... 3,060,273 2,088,466 1,166,519 


maar ee: GUNN: ic kadsccckewe can 968,232 1,052,085 1,259,121 
NE Nha suncne ws wee keees ee 6,480,193 7,003,975 


PONE es tN esse dwhegae sce bwks $26,036,398 $25,120,744 $24,929,615 


In addition to the foregoing there exists a contingent 
liability from the guarantee of first mortgage bonds on 
steamships built by the company, aggregating $950,000, 
and carrying interest. 

President James C. Wallace says: “Up to the close of 
navigation in 1911 marine business continued very dull 
and discouraging to the vessel interests; but the opening 
of navigation this year was more encouraging, and at the 
end of the company’s fiscal year there was a fair revival 
in business. The plant at Port Arthur, Canada, is now 
in full operation, with contracts for steamers that will 
keep it busy for the next six or eight months, and has 
additional negotiations pending. Its permanent machine 
shop, joiner shop and power plant are well under way 
toward completion. At Lorain the new and enlarged ma- 
chine shop is about completed and will add materially to 
the business of that plant. During its fiscal year the com- 
pany has built 12 vessels and has now under construction 
19, among them a side wheel passenger steamer which will 
be equal in type, construction and finish to anything afloat 
on inland waters. The general prospect for the business 
of the company is much more favorable than for several 
years, and while it does not seem probable there will be 
any material demand for large bulk freight carriers, there 
is manifestly a fair demand for various types of lake car- 
riers that in the aggregate should bring a fair business, 
and it likely will do so.” 


The W. E. Ellenberger Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been organized and will engage in sys- 
tematizing and installing systems for the economical han- 
dling of all kinds of material. W. E. Ellenberger, who 
was formerly associated with an industrial car company 
in Cleveland, is manager. The company is located at 1870 
Scranton road. 


The Regle Brass Company, which has recently located 
in Marysville, Ohio, has completed its organization by the 
election of the following officers: Charles Braun, presi- 
dent: W. V. Smith, vice-president; Walter M. Otte, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and J. B. Courtre, manager. 
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Flask Sizes and Other Important Details 
—Examples of Foundry Output—Fourth 
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Placing Patterns on the Small Molding Machine 

Mount on the machine an accurately machined cast- 
iron frame for the drag and one for the cope. These 
frames must be backed with machined cast-iron plates. 
The drag frame has holes at the ends to receive the pins 
of the drag and the cope frame has pins in it for the holes 
in the cope. 

The patterns are mounted on wooden panels, a panel 
for the drag and one for the cope. These panels drop into 
the frames and are held in place by four small sliding 
plates or clamps in each frame. The clamps lock the panel 
boards down securely by screws. The boards are lo- 
cated or centered accurately in the frames by pins in the 
depressed metal backing which enter pin holes in the 
backs of the boards. 

The advantage of this system over mounting the pat- 
terns on boards or plates fitted with flask pins and pin holes 
is that it simplifies pattern work. The flasks need to be 
fitted to but one set of frames. Great care can be used 
in doing this. The system where each board has to be 
matched perfectly with the flask pin and pin holes re- 
quires, an amount of continued accurate work, which has 
forced its abandonment in many foundries. Many cast- 
ings will show shift on account of doctored up pin holes 
in pattern boards made according to the old way. 

Material and storage space are saved by the panel system. 

Split patterns are correctly located on the panel 
boards in the foundry. 


Procedure to Get Matching of Patterns 


1. Make cope and drag boards to an exact size 

2. Screw to the back of the cope board a hardwood 
drilling jig, being absolutely sure two edges of drill jig 
match two edges of the cope board. 

3. Drill the two dowel-pin plate holes, using bit on 
machine to drill square. 

4. Do same with drag board. 

s, Put brass dowel-pin holes in both boards. 

Note: The molding machine is equipped with a frame 
that has dowel pins in it to match these holes 

6. Have cope and drag split patterns doweled to- 
gether accurately in the regular way. 

». Place drag board into the molding machine frame 

8. Lay those halves of the patterns with pins in them 
on the drag board, first drilling loose clearance holes in 
the board to clear the pins. 

9. Ram up a drag. Ram very hard. 

ro. Turn the drag over, lift off the drag board, leaving 
patterns stuck in the drag. 

11. Set the cope half patterns to the drag half pat 
terns. Ram up the cope same as in regular molding and 
lift off the cope. 

12, Put glue on the parting faces of all patterns. 

13. Put the drag frame with its drag board, back upon 
the drag and clamp it tight against the patterns, making 
the patterns stick to the drag board. 

m4. Do the same with the cope frame and cope board 
Let them stand over night until the glue has set. 

15. Lift out and permanently brad or screw patterns 


into place. 
Note: If the sand is cut away all over parting before 


gluing, a’ good contact is made. The whole operation is 
done in a few minutes. No measuring is required and the 
matching is perfect. 





*Copyright, 1912, by Stuart Dean. 


Article on Shop and Foundry Management 
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It is a good plan to have a vertical plate set on a sur. 
face plate in the pattern shop upon which the cope and 
drag panels can be clamped, one on each side, to test the 
accuracy of the pattern placing and to lay out panels for 
the locating of any patterns that cannot be placed by th 
foundry process. This vertical plate has dowel pins 
each side that accurately locate the drag panel and th: 
cope panel exactly opposite each other. The plate has fee 
on its edges so that it sets perfectly plumb or perpendicu- 
lar on the surface plate. 

A pair of panel boards are clamped in place on opp 
sides of the vertical plate and a horizontal line is scratched 
with a surface gauge at the point where the drag pattern. 
is to be placed. A corresponding line is scratched on th 
cope panel. The paneled plate is then turned edgeways 
one-fourth of a turn. A line is scratched again on | 
panels. This line intersects the first at right angles. T 
patterns are placed on the panels accurately with referenc: 
to these intersections. 


Follow-Boards for the Jarring Machine 


Make a table of pattern pin distances for use as a 
standard, such as given in the accompanying sketch. Plan 








Suggested Table for Pattern Pin Distances. 
the distances so that a pattern that should be jlaced 
lengthwise cannot be placed crosswise. 
The method of locating the pin holes is as follows: 


1. Put pin holes A and B into board for the flask pins 

2. Draw a line through A and B. 

3. Mark off point C midway between A and B. 

4. Draw main center line DE through C. Note: This 
line DE must be at exact right angles to AB. 


F and G are holes in the pattern board for pattern. pins 
The line FG must be parallel to AB. The distance from 
F to H must be exactly the same as G to H. It makes n0 
difference where H comes on the line DE. It can come 
at C if necessary. In practice, FH is generally located 
on the line AB. The pin holes then come on the line AB 


Placing Pins in Patterns 
The procedure in placing pins in split patterns 1s 4 
follows : 
1. Place the pins in the cope pattern a distance apat 
equal to the distance from F to G on follow-board. That 
is, the distance between pins in the cope pattern must b¢ 


such that they match the pin holes in the follow-boaré. 

2. Pin holes in the drag pattern must match pins '9 the 
cope pattern and the drag’ pattern must match the coM® 
pattern. 
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It makes no difference where these pins and pin 
the pattern come in relation to the pattern. That 
, can be out of parallel with center line of pattern. 
in be nearer one end of the pattern than the other. 
hange pin holes in the drag for pins. 
procedure in the case of half patterns is as fol- 


distance between pins in the pattern must match 
tance between pin holes F and G in the board. 
line through these pins I, O in the accompanying 
st be parallel with the center line NJ. 
e distance from I to the cross center line LKM 
IK) must be exactly the same as OK. 

It makes no. difference 
kK comes on the line LM. It 
me at’ the point where NO 
LM, if necessary. 
the dimensions of the pins for 
tterns and the pin holes for the 
yoards are made to exact size. 
nge around the bottom of the 
perfectly true with the pin. 

pin hole is exactly central in its 
f brass. 
he process in detail of putting the pins into the pat- 
s as follows: Tram points are set accurately to a 
rule [he distance is marked on the drag pattern 
the center K out to the correct location of pattern 
nd O. Circles are described at I and O the exact 
f the pattern pin plates. With a very sharp tool the 
is routed out inside these circles the exact diam- 
flanges on the pattern pins. Before placing the 
pins into these routed depressions, special tool steel disks 
serted having sharp raised edges on them that will 
scribe a circle the exact diameter of the outside of the 
; of the pattern pins. The sharp edges stand above 
the surface of the drag pattern 1/16 to % in. The cope 
lf of the pattern is now laid on and the edges carefully 
ed. When it is perfectly set it is hit with a rubber 
[his jams the patterns together and the tool steel 
describe circles on the cope pattern, locating exactly 
pins that go into this half. 
foreman patternmaker keeps a couple of hard- 
| blocks, each block having a hole drilled through it 
exact size of the pattern pin. He drops these blocks 
he drag pattern pins and places the cope pattern upon 
drag pattern. The cope pins enter the holes in the 
The blocks locate the pins of the cope pattern 
site the pins on the drag pattern and hold them slightly 
t from each other. When this is done he sights around 
lges of the patterns and sees that there is no shift. 
pattern can be rammed on the jarring machine by 
pins into the old pin holes if they be spaced cor- 
rectly to match the fol- 
low-board, holding the 
pins in place by wood 
screws running length- 
wise through them into 
the wood at the  bot- 
tom of the holes. In 
this way a pattern can 
be either hand or jar 
rammed, 
When _ follow-boards 
the flask rests, lay strips of old 
elts on the worn places. This will raise the flask 
) insure the mold joint being sand to sand and 
to flask and prevent run-outs. 


4 





cating Pin Holes. 


worn where 


Suggested Sizes of Flasks 

: rder to make a small equipment of flasks cover a 

range of work, plan their sizes and shapes accord- 
system. Three shapes will probably cover all 

needs: a flask nearly square, one a little less than 

as long as it is broad, and one more than twice as 


iOng as it 


it is broad. Adopt a system of spans for pins and 
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Diagram for Locating Pin Holes 
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make the flasks to suit them—something like this: 


Distance Distance 

Size of between Size of between 
flask, in. pins, in. flask, in. pins, in. 
14 Oo Se” scctmneneuween 30 30 S DW ctwewecucacie 92 
Sree Se  Beee sks coeanbdenen 2 Be PAN Cs cekdebass 44 
18 -. SeeRenn cecedaee eu 34 38 ot. BR... vies. veseeckr 72 
20 MAGE és tdeweek etude 38 38 & BAS. awecccievtuses 116 
20 BD. -eedes dn eeeeat 2 48 Ue. dene caedate 608 56 
24 i PA ede cwenteens 29 48 Pie ~encsceegetueahe 86 
24 Ei weeena dae ween 44 48 OSes. acavece coueeee 146 
24 ie | See ae 74 60 Cr Seecececeweeen 72 
eS. BP owe eslkew eevee oe. ee MO ceeevecnseeews 108 
oP. WEE. 5 bans Ceavdonet SO GREE voc eeepc teeese 182 


The pin distances on this list are 20, 30, 38, 44, 56, 72, 
86 and 108 in. for the standard flasks and 62, 74, 92, 116, 
146 and 182 in. for the long flasks. If the flasks are made 
of structural iron, the pin distance 
of 30 in. ought to be reduced to 29 
in. on account of the flange being 
narrow. 

Good flask equipment pays. An 
inexperienced man can make molds 
with good equipment. Only the best 
molders can use poor flasks. Chan- 
nel iron flasks are easily made. 
Saw a slit on the flanges at the 
points which are to become cor- 
ners. Heat the channel in a blacksmith fire and bend. This 
makes a very stiff, durable flask with a riveted joint at one 
corner only. 

Use sheet steel bottom boards with angle iron bat- 
tens on the under side of flasks up to 30 x 35 in. Above 
this, use wooden boards. Steel plates do not burn, but are 
not satisfactory in large sizes, as they are too heavy to 
handle; and they warp if there is a bad bottom runout. 


Foundry Output 


A man in a jobbing foundry makes molds for chain 
pump sprocket wheels at the rate of one every 3!4 min. 
He sets ten cores in each mold. 

I noticed in Cincinnati, on furnace work, an Italian 
molder had 105 molds up at 10:50 in the morning. The 
flasks were 10 x 12 in., § in. depth of drag and 5 in. cope. 
There were six long narrow patterns in each mold. 

The best two men in a jobbing foundry in Indianapolis 
put up 210 molds together in a day, one man working 
on drags and one on copes. The castings were washing 
machine wheels 24 in. in diameter; the copes were 4 in, 
deep and the drags the same depth. 

On plain plate work one man will put up 50 molds 24 
x 24 in. and 10 in. deep by 4:00 p. m. 

The molding machine companies claim 275 molds in 
7 hr. on 11 x 16-in. flasks, 1200 lb. of iron poured. They 
get this wonderful record by paying the man an enormous 
bonus and allowing him to rest up for a number of days 
after the record is made. 


Jobbing foundries sell: 
Furnace work at $2.25 per 100 Ib. 
Stove plate at $2.40 per 100 Ib. 
The lightest work at $2.75 per 100 lb. 
When pig iron is $17.50 their general cost, which has 
to be added to the piece price given the molder. runs about 
$1.50 per 100 Ib. on the prices named. Corliss engine 
castings, I am told, cost $1.70 per 100 Ib. to make. 
Foundry loss of castings runs about 10 per cent. on 
the average; well-run foundries about § per cent. 


A Mixture for White Metal Patterns 
Lead, 5 parts. 
Tin, 3 parts. 
Antimony, | part. 
Bismuth, 2 parts. 


Use all new sand for the molds and ram very hard. 
Pour the metal very cold. The metal should not be hot 
enough to ignite brown paper. 


The New Haven Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will meet November 13 at the Mason 
Laboratory, Sheffield Scientific School. 
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The Duplex Process at Sydney, Nova Scotia’ 


Features of the Basic Bessemer and 
Basic Open-Hearth Practice of the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. 


BY A, 


The gradual exhaustion of the world’s supply of low- 
phosphorus iron ores and the necessity of depending for 
steel upon an almost unlimited supply of ores whose phos- 
phorus content is above the Bessemer limit have been 
primarily responsible for the development in the last 
quarter century of the basic open hearth process, by 
which by far the greater part of the world’s steel ton- 
nage is now produced. This process, beautiful in its sim- 
plicity and in its perfect adaptability to almost any 
metallurgical problem within its range, has nevertheless, 
especially as compared with the extremely rapid Bes- 
semer process, the disadvantage of slowness. The basic 
open-hearth furnace can make good steel from almost 
anything in the way of stock, but it takes time. A 50-ton 
heat requires from eight to 14 hours, depending upon the 
character of the raw materials, whereas by the Bessemer 
process 10 tons of fluid pig can be converted in as many 
minutes. It is also true that the open-hearth yields more 
steel per ton of pig iron used than does the Bessemer, 
because the ore employed in the former contributes a 
large part of the metallic content to the bath, and avoids 
certain mechanical losses that are almost inevitable in a 
pneumatic process. It is only natural, however, that the 
iron master, forgetting the merits of the straight basic 
epen-hearth process, should have chafed at its one de- 
fect and attempted every sort of remedy. The majority 
of such attempts have of themselves been failures. Others, 
of which we may mention the Hoesch, Bertrand-Thiel, 
Talbot and duplex processes, have met with some measure 
of success. 


sé 


Duplexing’’ 


Pioneers in 


The duplex process, which has been developed almost 
exclusively on this side of the Atlantic and within the last 
few years, is the result of an endeavor to combine the 
rapidity of the Bessemer process with the elasticity of the 
open-hearth process and the excellence of the open-hearth 
product. This is done by desiliconizing and more or less 
decarburizing molten pig iron in the acid Bessemer con- 
verter, and thereafter transferring the blown metal to a 
basic open-hearth furnace, where phosphorus is removed 
and the refining completed. The combined operations from 
start.to finish occupy an hour or two, as against the period 
already given as necessary for an open-hearth heat. Such 
a duplex process is in successful operation at the Ensley 
plant of the United States Steel Corporation; at Sparrow’s 
Point, Md.; at Steelton, Pa.; at the Saucon plant of the 
Bethelehem Steel Company, and elsewhere. At certain 
plants duplexing is resorted to only at such times as orders 
and prices for finished material warrant increased ingot 
production at, under some conditions, undeniably increased 
cost. Again, rather than build additional furnaces, it may 
be considered desirable to boost open-hearth tonnage by 
duplexing with existing Bessemer plant that would other- 
wise lie idle. Aside from such special cases, the economy 
of duplexing as against straight open-hearth practice is 
essentially a function of pig iron cost, of the scrap market, 
and to a lesser extent of the price of fuel and open-hearth 
ore. 

Conditions at Sydney 


The blast furnaces of the Dominion Steel Corporation, 
with an all-Wabana ore burden, produce basic iron of 
the following typical analysis: 


Total carbon 

Siiicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese .... > 


Practically the entire make at the present moment is 
converted into ingots. The steel making department com- 
*From the Canadian Mining Journal, Toronto. 


+Superintendent steel department Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
baal 
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prises one 200-ton metal mixer, two 15-ton Bessemer cop- 
verters and ten 50-ton basic open-hearth furnaces of the 
Campbell tilting type. Furnaces No. 2 to No. 10 inclusive 
are operated according to the straight open-hearth process. 
Furnace No. 1 is operated in conjunction with the Besse- 
mer plant in the duplex process; but whereas the process 
in use at Ensley and the other places named may be termed 
“acid duplex,” the Dominion Steel Corporation combines 
the basic Bessemer and the basic open hearth, so that the 
Bessemer blow removes not only silicon and carbon, but 
phosphorus as well; and although some portion of the re- 
fining is reserved for the open hearth, the latter functions 
rather as an equalizer and deoxidizer. 

When dupJexing was first introduced at the Dominion 
works (in May, 1907) an acid Bessemer lining was used, 
with results which, though gratifying, were still considered 
somewhat short of the possibilities and it was determined 
to try blowing on a basic lining. This was a somewhat 
daring step in view of the fact that at least 1.80 to 2 per 
cent. of phosphorus is usually considered the low limit in 
basic Bessemer iron. However, F. W. Harbord, the dis- 
tinguished English metallurgist, pronounced the scheme a 
metallurgical feasibility. The necessary lime bins and 
charging and mixing machinery were accordingly installed, 
the mica schist lining of the acid vessels was changed to 
one of stamped dolomite and tar, and basic Bessemer blow- 
ing was begun without the smallest hitch, and is regularly 
carried on at the present time. As a result the average 
monthly tonnage of ingots has mounted above the 30,000 
mark as against a former average of 24,000 or less. 


The Basic Bessemer Lining 


The converters are lined throughout with stamped 
dolomite and tar. The dolomite, which must be the purest, 
is from the quarries of the corporation at George’s River, 
C. B., and burned at the steel plant in natural draft kilns, 
using coke for fuel. Carefully selected portions of the 
calcined material are ground to pea size and thoroughly 
mixed with 10 to 15 per cent. of anhydrous tar (one of the 
by-products of the corporation’s coke plant) in a steam- 
heated mixing machine of special design, the greatest care 
being taken to exclude moisture. The lining is rammed up 
in three separate parts, the nose, the bottom, and the vessel 
proper. For lining the vessel proper, a hollow cast iron 
core in three sections is centered within the shell, which 
during relining remains suspended in its housings. Into 
the space between shell and core the hot tar and dolomite 
mass is rammed with heated rammers. A wood fire 1s 
then lighted within the core and the lining thoroughly 
baked. Ramming and baking must be performed with 
the most scrupulous care, or the life of the lining will be 
seriously curtailed. Bottoms are rammed up in the con- 
ventional way (see Harbord and Hall’s “Metallurgy © 
Steel, 1911, p. 58 et seg.) a large number of baked bottom 
plugs being kept constantly on hand. Under Sydney prac 
tice twenty to twenty-five heats are obtained from one bot- 
tom and 180 to 200 on a lining, the bottom being renewed 
when necessary by means of an hydraulic jack car, run be 
neath the vessel. From forty to forty-five hours are 
quired for lining the vessel, all of which must be conceded 
to be extremely good basic practice. 


The Blow 


From 2600 to 2800 Ib. of burned lime is charged in 
empty converter, and on this about 11 tons of fluid pig 
iron from the metal mixer. The blast is turned on (at © 
to 20 Ib. pressure, the tuyere plate having 7334-in. holes) 
and the vessel turned up, Silicon and carbon flames, the 
“boil,” the “drop” and the “after blow” (timed to t¥° 
minutes’ duration more or less, according to the iron, the 
age of the lining and the condition of the bottom) follow 
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‘t order and the vessel is turned down. The slag is 
skimmed into a cast,iron box car, and the metal there- 


poured into a ladle and transferred to the open- 
l shop. The entire basic blow occupies from 12 to 
nutes. 


iring the after-blow the phosphorus is oxidized to 
ioric acid and retained in the slag as calcium phos- 
If this stage of the operation be unduly prolonged 
in of the bath becomes oxidized and a replacement 
isphoric acid by iron oxide appears to take place in 
with corresponding reversion of phosphorus into 
metal. If, on the other hand, the after-blow be cut 
the phosphorus is only partly removed. It will be 
therefore, that the blower’s task is no mere matter 
. itine but requires the constant exercise of good judg- 
t and unremitting watchfulness as to lining, raw mate- 
flame and slag. Under good average practice the 

1 metal at Sydney contains: 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 
5 sas Sees a ee 13.0 to 14 
0 
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Open-Hearth Treatment 


lhe open-hearth furnace, “patched” if necessary after 
previous heat, receives three to four charging boxes 
urned lime (in all perhaps 4000 lb.) and from six to 
ht tons of molten mixer metal. The silicon of the iron 
xidized to silica, which with or without addition of 
rspar combines with the lime to form the necessary 
slag.. Five pots (the product of five blows) of Bessemer 
metal are then charged as rapidly as they can be had from 
converters and shortly thereafter the heat is ready for 
ing. The six to eight tons of mixer metal above men- 
ioned is so calculated as to give sufficient carbon for the 
reboil” (which effects complete deoxidation of the blown 
etal and produces a true open-hearth steel) and for as 
lose an approximation as possible to the carbon desired 
n the ingot. Excess carbon is removed by ore addition, 
| carbon shortage is made up either with pig iron in the 
with coke in the ladle. Ferromanganese and 
ther desired alloys are added in the usual way. The whole 
e peration, from the first pot of metal to the tap, occupies 
y nly from 2 to 2% as against 11 to 12% hours, the time 
; normally required for a straight open-hearth heat. Labor 
fuel cost thus become extremely low and ore cost is 
e practically eliminated. Brick repairs are also somewhat 
lower, because the duplex furnace is always hot, instead of 
eing subjected to the alternate heating and cooling neces- 
n sitated by the direct process. 
1 \ by no means insignificant factor in the economy of 
the basic duplex process above outlined is the revenue 
. trom the Bessemer slag, which when ground and pre- 
; pared by the Cross Fertilizer Company, of Sydney, ap- 
pears on the market as “Scotia basic slag” (Thomas phos- 
phate powder) and is a most valuable fertilizer, practi- 
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: lly the entire phosphate content being available. 
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Harmet Fluid Compression Process 


Tests at German Works Show That 
Its Chief Result Is Removal of Pipes 


the suggestion of the Minister of Public Works, 

in agreement with the officials of the Deutscher Kaiser 
at Bruckhausen, Germany, Professors Heyn and 
ier have carried out detailed tests as to the efficiency 
the Harmet process. A brief report of these is given in 
ent issue of Stahl und Eisen. The comparative tests 
‘made in the open hearth plant of the works men- 

' with the aim of testing the influence of the process 

|. The formation of the pipe and segregation in cast- 
‘arge ingots. 2. The physical properties of the steel 
‘lled sections from pressed and unpressed material. 
iree kinds of steel were dealt with, two of them 
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plain steels and the other containing nickel. The analyses 
are given below: 


No, C per S per P.per Mn.per Si.per Cu.per Ni. per 
Cent, Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 

A 0.21 0.031 0.023 0.73 0.20 0.053 

B 0.34 0.034 0.026 0.78 0.25 0.054 cube 

os 0.28 0.025 0.020 0.71 0.13 0.065 1.78 


Four ingots were cast from each steel, of about three 
tons weight. The first and fourth were compressed by 
the Harmet process, while the second and third were un- 
treated. One treated and one untreated ingot were cut 
open for the investigation of the pipe formation and 
segregation. The other two ingots were rolled into I- 
beams to furnish material for the physical tests. The 
steels were made in the regular operation of the basic 
open hearth department at Bruckhausen, and the whole 
process from casting the ingots to the end of the rolling 
and cutting the beams was carried out under the personal 
supervision of the investigators. All the ingots, whether 
they were to be treated or not, were cast in the same way, 
through a special pouring funnel, in Harmet molds. The 
authors reach the following conclusions: 

1. Through the process of fluid compression the forma- 
tion of a pipe is prevented, while the untreated ingots 
show a large pipe. 

2. This pipe presents opportunities for the formation 
of welded seams in the web of the rolled beam. They may 
be clearly seen after etching sections from the upper end 
of the ingot; they are the most marked in the case of the 
nickel steel, the least noticeable in the case of material B. 

3. The influence of these seams is particularly eviden* 
in transverse tests from the web of the section, as is shown 
in table 1. The seams did not show up so clearly in the 
case of material B, as mentioned before, and the tests 
therefore do not show a great difference between the 
treated and untreated steel. 


~ 


Table I.—Tensile Tests 


-———— Unannealed- 9 -————— Annealed, 
Ult. Elong. Red. Ult. Elong. Red. 
Stress, per Area Stress, per Area, 

Material. Ib. cent. per cent. Ib. cent. per cent. 
A Untreated 55,399 ‘aun oa 61,728 22.0 44.0 
Treated 66,564 28.8 43.5 66,849 30.1 52.5 
B Untreated 82,139 20.9 36.5 82,281 23.5 37.5 
Treated 82,281 22.4 36.0 81,427 21.3 38.0 
C Untreated 71,614 we abick 70,333 4.9 cee 
Treated 81,000 23.7 40.5 81,712 21.8 48.0 


In most cases the results are the averdge of two determinations. 


4. The tensile tests are in general in favor of the mate- 
rial from the treated ingots. 

5. Shock tests with nicked bars gave no important 
difference between material from treated and that from 
untreated ingots. This is natural because the test pieces 
were taken from the flange, where the etching failed to 
show seams in the untreated material. 

6. The bending tests also showed no important differ- 
ence. They were taken from material corresponding to 
about the center of the ingots. This is also natural be- 
cause the etching tests only revealed seams in the beams 
from the upper end of the ingots. 

7. The bending tests carried out at 350 deg. C. showed 
somewhat higher results for the untreated material. 
These tests also were carried out on pieces from near the 
middle of the ingots. 

8. From the preceding results it is evident that the 
influence of the fluid compression is chiefly in the removal 
of the pipe and the prevention, of welded seams in the 
steel. Where these seams are not present there is no 
great difference between the properties of the steel from 
treated and untreated material. 

9. The longitudinal surface seams seen in the case of 
the nickel steel appear in both the treated and untreated 
material. These are, therefore, not due to the process but 
to the special kind of steel and its treatment. G. B. W. 


Handbook for Blacksmiths—Tate-Jones & Co., 
Inc., Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., are undertaking 
the compiling of a handbook for the use of blacksmiths 
and forge shop workers. To enable a maximum amount 
of usefulness to be derived from the book, the compilers 
are requesting that blacksmiths and forge shop men send 
in handy receipts and shop kinks for which they will re- 
ceive credit in the book. In this way it is planned to have 
the publication contain the ideas of the leading smiths 
throughout the country. 
































































A Four-Pass Central Combustion Stove 


Features of a New Type of Construc- 
tion in Use in Germany—An Econ- 
omizer Placed Between Stove and Stack 


The Berlin Anhaltische Maschinenbau Aktien Gesell- 
schaft has developed a new type of regenerative stove for 
blast furnaces which is constructed with a view to in- 
creased efficiency by consuming a smaller quantity of blast 
furnace gas and by storing the heat at a higher tempera- 


around 750 deg. F. Very good practice does not deliver 
blast to the furnace at more than 1200 to 1500 deg. F, 
though the actual temperature of combustion should be 
about 2700 deg. F. 

In the new type of stove, which is covered by patents 


in the United States, the method of stove iining js 
based on Dr. F. W. Luermann’s suggestion of a concen- 
tric disposition of the checker -work, by which the com- 
bustion chamber forms the center of the stove and thus 
the hottest parts are better protected against radiation 
The correctness of this principle has been recog- 
nized and also the necessity of accumulating a consider- 
able volume of brickwork in the hottest part, where large 
heat quantities can be stored at high temperatures. 

This advantage of the two-pass center combustion 
stoves has been accompanied by the disadvantage that the 
passes are covered by a large refractory cupola supported 
by the outer brick wall, with the difficulty of providing 
sufficient stays to take care of the vault stresses, and the 
further fact that the cupola undergoes all the movements 
resulting from changes in temperature. More of a 
problem arises in the three-pass stove, where cracks and 
fissures due to the unequalized thrust movements of the 
vaulted arches may result in by-passing the blast directly 
from the coldest to the hottest part of the stove. There 
are also the large chimney valve and the cold blast valve 
on top of each stove, with the difficulty of controlling 
them. 

The new construction, illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, 
which gives a four-pass center combustion stove, aims to 
overcome present difficulties by making the steel shell of 
the stove the support of a vault and a cupola, the former 
roofing the two outer passes and the latter extending out- 
ward from it and covering the combustion chamber and 
inner channel. Each wall of the stove carrying its own 
weight and expanding freely upward, there is much less 
liability to cracks through variations in temperature. 

The gases pass through the whole length of the stove, 
twice upward and twice downward. The hottest parts, 
containing a large volume of brickwork and therefore 
having a large heat capacity, are surrounded by the next 
chambers of slightly lower temperature and thus are pro- 
tected against radiation. The outer chamber of suitably 
large dimensions contains the small checker work, thereby 
offering a large heating surface with a good heat exchange 
and low stack temperature. The elimination of lateral 
thrust movements allows of the use of a porous brick 
with strong insulating qualities inside the steel shell. 

It has been shown by tests extending over the past two 
years that the heat losses throvgh the stack may be re- 
duced to some extent by inserting between stove and stack 
an iron heat exchanger or economizer. This consists 0! 
groups of wrought-iron pipes through which the cold blast 
is made to pass. The total interior volume of these pipes 
is large enough to avoid appreciable loss of blast pres- 
sure, and their good heat conductivity and large heating 


losses. 
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Fig. 1—Sectional Elevation of a New Four-Pass Central Combustion ¢ TTS COG 
Hot Blast Stove C KOK He Sos 
my as 
ture. In present practice, with the use of 40 to 50 per Se 
cent. of the available gases, there are the well-known losses 
through radiation to the outer air and those up the stack, 


which the waste gases enter as a rule at a temperature 
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effects a good heat exchange between the gases 

and the cold blast inside the pipes. In order to 

n the apparatus constantly efficient it is necessary 
free the heating surfaces from the adhering 

t by the use of scrapers. 

ise of the heat exchanger will reduce the, tempera- 
stack gases by about 4oo deg. F. and raise the 
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\rrangement for Four Stoves, with Economizer 


rature of the blast as it enters the stove to about 
leg. F. This relieves the stove of a part of its work, 
ited at 25 per cent., and it is claimed gives a high 
form blast temperature in spite of the smaller heat- 
face of the stove. Working with clean gas it is 
that three stoves connected with a heat exchanger 
ibed will do the work of the four stoves now gener- 
ed. Arrangements for grouping, where four stoves 
ised, are shown in Figs. 3 and 4, the former illus- 
the introduction of the economizer between the 
and the stack. The new stove is represented in the 
ted States by Ernest Stiitz, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is expected to give a 
n in November in regard to 1450 acres of iron-ore 
| for which concessions have still to be granted in the 
clange-Esch and Differdange districts. This deci- 
is pending owing to the applications of the German 
icturer, Herr Thyssen, and of a group of English 
ufacturers from the Middlesbrough district, whose 
were 40 marks ($9.52) higher than those of the 
works. Owing to the obligation imposed by the 
nment that the ore must be converted not only into 
n but also into finished steel in works established 
grand duchy, it is thought likely that the concession 
lly pass into the hands of home manufacturers. 
rrespondent directs attention to the statement made 
paper of Dr. J. Puppe on “American Rolling Mill 
tice.” in The Jron Age of October 10, that in the 
1908-11 400,000 tons of titanium steel rails were 
nd that these were rolled at the Lackawanna Steel 
iny’s works. As is well known, titanium rails have 
lled at nearly all the rail mills of the country. 





istreet’s index number of average commodity prices 
highest on October 1 in the present generation. It 
en $9.4515, an increase in the preceding month of 
cent., and an increase over the previous high point, 
was reached on May 1 last, of 1.9 per cent. The 
over October 1, 1911 was 7.3 per cent.; over Oc- 
(O10, it was 5.8 per cent. 
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Philadelphia Foundry Foremen 


The Associated Foundry Foremen’s Association of 
Philadelphia held its regular monthly meeting in Colum- 
bia Hall on the evening of October 9. The following 
nominations for officers were made, the annual election 
to occur at the November meeting: For president, John 
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Fig. 4—Arrangement for Four Stoves, with Waste Gases Passing 
Directly to Stack 


Alexander, Harrison Safety Boiler Works; vice-president, 
John McCoy, Philadelphia Chaplet Company, and Geo. W. 
Moore, J. W. Paxson Company; secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence R. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., and D. M. Kit- 
tinger, Pencoyd Iron: Works; trustee, three years, August 
A. Miller, The Jron Age. John H. Loucks, S. J. Cress- 
well Iron Works, was elected to membership. 

The discussion for the evening was opened by D. M. 
Kittinger, the subject being “The Lack of Skilled Mold- 
ers.” Enumerating reasons for the scarcity of good mold- 
ers, he said that the most important is that foundry con- 
ditions are not, as a rule, what they should be. The lack 
of desirable apprentices is also a prominent factor. Many 
foundries are poorly lighted and ventilated, and no san- 
itary conveniences are available. In some few instances 
ideal conditions surround the workmen, but they are the 
exception rather than the rule. Unsatisfactory conditions 
are usually due to the lack of system. With proper ef- 
forts by employers,, superintendents and foremen, these 
conditions could be made more inviting and would result 
in better work and more interest in the trade by molders 
generally. Considerable general discussion followed. 


Year Rings on Lead Pipe—The novel condition of 
year rings on lead pipe is described in an article in the 
Chemiker-Zeitung for August 31, 1912. A piece of lead 
pipe had been unearthed which had lain in the ground for 
24 years, at a depth of about 3.3 ft. Part lay in the earth 
unprotected, while one end was imbedded in a cement 
foundation. The part in the earth was found to be in 
practically a perfect state of preservation, but the part 
imbedded in cement underwent a rather peculiar trans- 
formation. On close investigation of a piece sawed out 
of the latter, it was found that the transformed mags con- 
sisted. of concentric alternating yellow and red layers, 24 
red and 23 yellow, or practically one pair for each year 
the pipe lay in the cement; the layers of one color were 
evidently formed during the wet and those of the other 
color during the dry part of the year. Analysis proved 
that the colored substance was lead oxide, the yellow part 
being PbO, and the red Pb,O,, due to the action of either _ 
the cement or the cement water. 5 
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Iron and Steel Prices and Demand 


As prices of finished steel products have been ap- 
proaching the levels with which the trade was made 
familiar in the days of co-operation among steel many- 
facturers, the effect of these higher prices upon con- 
sumption becomes important. It is not surprising that 
leaders in the steel trade are already discussing the 
question, and that buyers should consider it seriously 
in determining their policy as to future contracts. Stee] 
manufacturers may well have before them constantly 
the question what is the right price for their products— 
the price at which there will be the largest stimulus to 
consumption, at the same time a good return in profits 
and a reasonable assurance that prosperous trade condi- 
tions will not be affected by the disposition of capital 
to wait for a price level more attractive to investment. 

So long as consumers in many lines are besieging 
the mills for deliveries, as at present, while producers 
of most forms of finished steel have orders that they 
will be six months in working off, it. may seem needless 
to consider the relation of prices to the prolongation of 
the present condition of full employment of our steel 
making capacity. But the records show that changes 
come quickly in the American steel industry, and that 
these are not altogether due to conditions outside the 
trade. There is little doubt that the rebuilding of stocks 
all over the country, induced by the break in iron and 
steel prices in 1909, was largely responsible for the pro- 
nounced forward movement in the late months of that 
year, and that as prices got up at its close to a level 
above the average, and representing liberal profits in 
pig iron and finished steel, the incentive for carrying 
large stocks disappeared, and gradually demand de- 
clined. 

With no intention of tracing any parallel between 


the 1909 movement and that which has carried the de- 
mand for steel to a new record in recent months, we 
believe it not amiss to call attention to present prices 
and those which have prevailed at various times since 
the high tide was reached in 1907. Such a comparison 
will not be without suggestion at a time when the 
urgency of immediate demand is apt to obscure the 
operation of other factors. We have set down in the 
first column of the table below the prices of various 


forms of iron and steel at the high point in 1907. 


Alongside are the prices of the same products at the 
low point following the break in prices in February, 
1909. The good demand that followed led late in the 
year to a rapid recovery, and in the third column the 


premature attempt to resume the pace of prosperity 1s 
seen at its hight. In the fourth column are the prices 
that ruled at the close of 1910 under a resumption of 


co-operation among steel manufacturers, but with de- 
mand halting and consumers looking for early cuts. In 


the fifth column are the low prices of the closing weeks 
of 1911, and finally the prices of to-day. Pittsburgh 
prices are given in every case, except for Southern pig 


iron, for which the Cincinnati price is taken: 


High. Low. Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Low. Ue 

1907. 1909. 1909. 1910. 1911. 19he. 

Bessemer pig........ $24.35 $15.65 $19.90 $15.90 $15.00 $17.90 
Basic pig 23.90 14.90 17.90 14.15 13,15 16.90 
Sou. No. 2 foundry*. 26.00 14.25 17.25 14,25 13.00 16./9 
Bessemer billets 30.00 22.00 27.50 23.00 18.75 26.00 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. ‘ ents. 

1.70 1.10 1.55 1.40 1.05 1.4 

Structural shapes .... 1.70 1.10 1.55 1.40 1.05 ed 
/ 

Steel bars 1.60 1.05 1.50 1.40 1.00 oe 
Sheets, No. eer rae 2.10 2.40 2.20 1.75 ney 
Tin plates 3.85 3.40 3.60 3.60 3.25 oe 
Plain wire 1.40 1.65 1.50 1.30 1.08 


*Cincinnati. 
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will be seen that prices to-day, while somewhat 
those at which the premature forward movement 
9 culminated, are in the main above those at the 
igio, when co-operation among steel manufac- 
was tottering. What the table does not show, 
; one of the unhealthful features of the present 
in, is the hight to which coke has soared in recent 
Recent contracts for furnace coke for 1913 were 
1t an advance of fully $1 a ton above the $1.60 
-o basis for 1912 contracts, and to-day $3 and 
; talked of for contract coke, with prompt coke 
way up to $4. The question comes up how far 
dustry can go forward if prices for pig iron and 
ed material are to be scaled to a fuel cost that 
sents 100 per cent. profit to the producers of coke. 
Soon will come up the basis of Lake Superior ore con- 
for 1913, and if any such ideas prevail in that 
as have influenced the coke producers in their at- 
s to recoup for recent lean years, we shall soon 
a price structure built up for the coming year 
iy well raise a question as to the duration of the 

ent scale of consmption. 

\Ve are not here dealing with factors affecting the 
tire business situation—political and economic influ- 
‘es, the crops and all else that affects the iron and 

| trades from without. Nor is the relation of de- 
nd to producing capacity here considered, though it 

bears in an important way on prices, as the present 


1 


rket gives striking illustration. The single point 
emphasized, in the light of the price movements of 
recent years, is that a hight may soon be reached where 
the incentive to the buyer to carry liberal stocks will 
) longer exist, and where the cost of buildings, bridges, 
s and much else into which steel enters largely will 
nger stimulate buying. At such a time a tendency 
marked advances in basic materials takes on unusual 
significance, 


A Substantial Basis for Prosperity 
he results of this year’s harvests exceed anything 
eviously recorded in the history of the United States. 
have had magnificent crops in the past, but this year 
ture has rewarded the labors of our farmers to an 
aralleled extent. It has heretofore been our ex- 
erience that while some crops have been extraordinar- 
y good others have fallen below the average, and that 
hile some portions of the country were favored others 
tered from untoward conditions. This year every 
except perhaps wheat, and all portions of the 
try have participated in the grand accomplishment 

ecord-breaking achievements. 

he figures which have been issued by the Govern- 
ire most impressive. It is stated that corn, for 
lirst time, has crossed the three-billion bushel mark, 
ie estimate of the crop, is 3,016,000,000 bushels, 
gainst the highest previous yield of 2,927,416,000 bush- 
“'s in 1906, The production of wheat is placed at 720,- 
) bushels, which is only about 28,000,000 bushels 
the hest previous record. The crop of oats is 
ited at 1,417,172,000 bushels, against the best pre- 
> record of 1,186,341,000 bushels. Barley is esti- 
to have yielded 224,619,000 bushels, against the 
revious record of 178,916,000 bushels. The yield 
"IS estimated at 35,422,000 bushels, against the 
previous record of 34,879,000: bushels, The crop 
is placed at 72,425,000 tons, against the best 
‘ous yield of 70,798,000 tons. Minor crops of food 
‘cts show practically the same satisfactory condi- 
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tions. It is further stated that cotton will show a pro- 
duction closely paralleling the best previous yield. The 
total grain yield is placed at 5,413,000,000 bushels, rep- 
resenting an increase over last year of 1,146,000,000 
bushels, or 2634 per cent., and 539,000,000 bushels, or 11 
per cent. in excess of the previous high mark which 
was made in 1906, when the aggregate was 4,884,000,900 
bushels. 

It is now regarded safe to assume that there is more 
grain on the farms than the railroads will be able to 
move from this time until the beginning of harvest 
next year, A large business is therefore promised for 
railroads, merchants and live stock feeders. An enorm- 
ous surplus is available for export. The export demand 
has been unusually good in the past two months, but its 
future course depends on the supply of ocean freight 
room and the political situation in Europe. If the war 
between the Balkan countries and Turkey should result 
in the Dardanelles being closed for an indefinite period, 
the granaries of this country would unquestionably be 
called upon to supply a very large part of the European 
requirements, which this year will be more than usual 
in several countries because of bad weather conditions 
during their harvest period. On this subject the London 
Times says that “it would be difficult to point to a more 
generally disastrous season over England.” 

As agriculture is the great foundation for general 
business in this country, the outlook for the coming 
year appears to be bright indeed. The Balkan outbreak 
is an ill wind which is likely to blow us some good, un- 
lesa general European imbroglio should occur. If 
that were to happen, our European market for general 
merchandise would probably be curtailed. Financial 
interests, however, are inclined to believe that even in 
that event this country would derive considerable bene- 
fit by reason of European capital turning to this country 
for investment during the period of disturbance. 


Progress Toward Sound Steel 


The Leeds, England, meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute at the opening of this month is noteworthy 
for its contributions to the solution of the problem 
of making sound ingots. Increasing emphasis has 
been put of late in the voluminous discussions on rail 
steel, on the impefative necessity of finding a way to 
prevent the unsoundness which enters into steel in 
the very process of casting and solidifying into its 
initial form. With the repeated discoveries in failed 
rails of defects traceable directly to the condition of 
the steel in the ingot, railroad engineers have been 
asserting with increasing insistence that the only safe- 
guard is in requiring larger rejections from the top 
portion of the ingot. In his paper before the recent 


International Testing Congress in New York Captain 
Hunt predicted that as much as a one-third discard 
would come to be the rule unless insistence on it 
should lead to improved methods in casting ingots. 
We have already given at length the details of Sir 
Robert A. Hadfield’s method of producing sound in- 
gots, which he described in a paper presented at the 
Leeds meeting, accompanying it with photographs of 
machined sections of ingots treated by his method, 
showing their freedom from piping and segregation. 
Briefly what he does is to heat the metal in the upper 
part of the ingot mold and maintain it in liquid con- 
dition, during the cooling and shrinkage of metal in 
the lower part of the mold, by the combustion, under 
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compressed air blast, of charcoal placed in the top 
portion of the moid. At the same time a layer of 
iron slag is interposed between the top metal and the 
fuel. 

Though not presented in a formal paper, a most 
interesting announcement was made at the Leeds meet- 
ing of other work that has been done in the same 
direction, also by a well-known English metallurgist. 
In the past two years the inventor of the Talbot con- 
tinuous open hearth steel process has been working 
on a method of producing sound ingots. What he has 
developed, as now announced by Dr. J. E. Stead, cer- 
tainly has the merit of simplicity, and if with inex 
pensiveness there is the thorough accomplishment of 
the desired end which is now indicated, the method 
will attract wide attention. Its general features are 
described on another page, chief of these being the 
elimination of the cavity in the ingot by a few passes 
in the blooming mill while the central portions are 
still liquid. More detail will be awaited as to the 
success of the method in the avoidance of segregation 
evils, and as to means of securing a harder working 
face than the center of the rail. But the enthusiasm of 
so conservative a witness as Dr. Stead is significant of 
results of high importance, and steel makers will look 
for further details of Mr. Talbot's work with the 
keenest interest. 


The Salesman, the Home Office and the Customer 


A large manufacturing company has- developed a 
system by which each representative of the sales de- 
partment receives a copy of every letter sent to a buyer 
in his territory. The letter and its copy go out simul- 
taneously, an arrangement which works automatically 
to keep each man in touch with the details of every 
transaction which affects one of his customers. 

It is a common form of complaint that the main 
office interferes in matters which should be settled be- 
tween the customer and the man who solicits his busi- 
ness. In some exceptional cases long range intercourse 
is necessary—in the collection of accounts, for example, 
But the 
personal factor of the salesman is so important that, 


or where engineering problems are involved. 


where he cannot be the agent of communication, he 
should be informed of what is going on, not only in 
obviously essential matters, but also as to details which 
may seem trivial, because occasionally circumstances 
may breed serious troubles from small beginnings. For 
the very same reason, in a sense, that it is good busi- 
ness to maintain men in the field in the soliciting of 
trade, it is wise to use them to the greatest possible ex- 
tent in the maintenance of friendly, satisfied relations. 
Much routine correspondence is necessary, naturally, 
and this, under the system mentioned, passes under the 
eye of the salesman. The outside men assert that it 
prevents, or quickly removes, causes of dispute, and is 
a labor saver in conserving their time and energy. 


The Danbury Boycott Case 


The famous Danbury Hatters’ case has again been 
decided against the union. At Hartford, Conn., in 
the United States District Court, on October 11, a 
verdict for $80,000 and costs was awarded D. E. Loewe 
& Co. of Danbury against members of the United Hat- 


ters’ Union of North America. The verdict is for the' 


full amount asked for by the plaintiffs. Under the 
Sherman anti-trust law this award will be trebled, mak- 
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ing the total amount $240,000. The case, which i 
the right of labor unions to institute a boycott 
a business firm, has been before the courts | 
years, having gone to the United States Court 
peals twice, and once to the United States ‘ 
Court. Long as this case has dragged, it appe: 
the end has not yet come, as the statement is ma 
the attorneys for the defense will again appeal. 
When the first verdict was rendered, awarding the 
plaintiffs the same damages as now named, it was 
as a great victory over the boycotters. The fact seemed 
established that a business firm injured by a b 
could successfully institute suit against the individual 
members of the organization endeavoring to drive jt 
out of business and mulct them in triple damages. The 
doom of the boycott thus seemed to have been sounded, 
But the higher courts have been more lenient than the 
court of first instance, and thus the day of judgment has 
been postponed repeatedly. It is now so long after the 
commission of the acts complained of that if a final 
decision should be reached and an attempt made by 
officers of the law to. collect the award, it would be most 
difficult to realize from any of the defendants. In this 
case, as in that of the Buck’s Stove & Range Company, 
the ends of justice, if not defeated, have been deprived 
of their force and power by the law’s delay. And this 
delay has not been due to the nefarious acts of predatory 
capital, but to the gentle way in which the law handles 
labor questions. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company’s Third Quarter 


The following report of earnings for the quarter ended 
September 30 is made by the Lackawanna Steel Company 
and subsidiaries : 

1912 1911, 1910, 
Income from manufacturing after 
deducting ail expenses, ordin- 
ary repairs and subsidiary com 
panies’ fixed charges 
Proportion of earnings on 
vestments in companies not 
controlled 


$1,033,944 $635,349 $1,251,150 


221,042 165,587 189,000 


$1,440,150 


Total income $1,254,986 $799,936 
Interest ve 437,488 437,500 137,500 
Sinking fund 108,941 86,867 101,656 
Depreciation, 322.301 235,499 308,635 
Total deductions 868,728 759,866 487,794 


$40,070 $592,356 
The surplus for the nine months ended September 30 
was $21,030, against $147,644 for the same period in 191! 
and $2,286,335 in 1910. 
Unfilled orders September 30 totaled 569,972 tons, 
against 189,898 at the some date in 1911 and 261,931 tons 
in IQTIO. 


$386,257 


The property of the Robb Engineering Company, Ltd. 
comprising all its real estate, buildings and plant at South 
Framingham, Mass., and elsewhere in the State, together 
with all personal property, patent rights, trademarks, con- 
tracts and other assets, will be sold at public auction on 
the premises in South Framingham, on October 31, at 
2.30 p. m., under the terms of a mortgage to the Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Ltd., Halifax, Nova Scotia. The 
property is to be sold as a whole and not at a lower price 
than $250,008. Reference was made to the foreclosure 
proceedings in The Jron Age of August 8, page 208. 


In an article on “The Autogenous Welding of Copper 
and Aluminum,” read before the autumn meeting of the 
Institute of Metals, London, Dr. F. Carnevali, Turin, men 
tions the effect uf hammering and reheating. Hammering 
has no useful effect on copper welds, but reheating '0F 
a certain interval relieves the latent internal strain set "P 
by the sudden temperature changes in the process © 
welding. On aluminum the effect of hammering and t 
heating (to 450 deg. to 500 deg. C.) is greater homogene'Y 
in the weld zone, thus eliminating the effects of exc 
sively rapid heating in welding. 
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te Steel Corporation's Unfilled Orders 


tatement of unfilled orders on the books of Steel 
n subsidiaries September 30, published October 

total of 6,551,507 tons, an increase of 388,132 

month and of 594,428 tons over ‘the total of 
[he increase over the total of 3,611,317 tons 
ber 30, IQII, was 2,940,200 tons, or 8I per cent. 
below the figures for unfilled orders are given 

sinning with January, 1911, and at the end 


i 


dle of the years preceding: 
) 1912.. 6,551,507 February 28, 1911 3,400,543 
we ee 06:168,875 January 31, 1911....°% 3,110,919 
5,957,079 December 31, 1910.... 2,674,757 
jae ae 5,807,346 June 30, 1910........- 4,257,794 
20s ee December 31, 1909.... 5,927,031 
inne 5,664,885 June 30, 1909........ 4,057,939 
5,304,841 December 31, 1908.... 3,603,527 
) 5,454,200 Jure 30, 1908........ 3,313,876 
379,721 December 31, 1907.... 4,624,552 
5,084,761 Faue 30, T9U7.. 66+ css 7,603,878 
] ] 4,141,955 December 31, 1906.... 8,489,719 
3,694,32 Fume. 30, 1906. aise cer 6,809,859 
), 1911 3,611.317 December 31, 1905.... 7,605,086 
3,584,085 Tune 30, 1905........ 4,829,655 
orren 3,695.985 December 31, 1904.... 4,696,203 
1 3,361,058 June 30, 1904......... 3,192,277 
weve 3,113,187 December 31, 1903.... 3,215,123 
cteae 3,218,704 June 30, 1903........ 4,666,578 
] 3,447,361 December 31, 1902.... 5,347,523 


Platt Iron Works Reorganization 


rganization of the Platt Iron Works Company, 
Ohio, is completed. The new company took over 
inventory and accounts receivable from 
es on September 30. It starts in business not 
f all floating indebtedness but with a working 
$700,000 as well. The new company is a Maine 
on, capitalized as follows: Preferred stock, 
common stock, $1,000,000; -6 per cent. 20-year 
nds, $700,000. The board of directors is as follows: 
Catchings, chairman, president Central Foundry 
v, New York City; George W. Davison, vice- 
Central Trust Company, New York City; Albert 
ne (Joline, Larkin & Rathbone, attorneys), New 
E. F. Platt and J. B. Reichmann, Dayton, Ohio. 
hmann is president; E. F. Platt, vice-president 
surer; J. F. Hartlieb, vice-president; John Stur- 
retary. 
entire organization, including the highly efficient 
ring force, skilled superintendents and foremen in 
ction department, has been kept intact. Although 
times the entire property has been well maintained, 
1ents and improvements of upward of $50,000 are 
ler construction. These improvements will greatly 
se the capacity of the plant and materially facilitate 
id] It is confidently asserted by the 


] ‘ sta 
i assets, 


dling of orders 
ement that at no time in the history of this enter- 
s it been in such a favorable position to serve its 


The Pig Lead Situation 


m a circular issued by L. Vogelstein & Co., 42 
iy, New York, the following interesting extracts 
ks of lead in the hands of producers as well as 
s are lower than for many years. Lead is 
metal which is still cheap, and the price therefore 

affected by the election or the possibility of 
inges. The European price of lead has never been 
iS at present, while the American price has time 
n reached a level of more than Ic. per lb. above 

While large new sources of supply of other 
tably copper and zinc, have been discovered in the 
years, nothing worth mentioning has been added 
d supplies of the world. In fact, the rich mines 

ur d’Alene and the enormous deposits of the 

[ill Mines in Australia have been gouged of their 
re. The only increase in production in this coun- 
me in recent years from the old mines in Mis- 

here, however, decreasing percentage of metal con- 
the ore is also a warning that the limit has been 

Susiness in white lead and for similar pur- 

s excellent. The consumption for lead covered 
larger than ever. We caution consumers against 
‘cr of a squeeze which might be produced by a sud- 

‘\kening of the demand in this country.” 


t prices, 
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Carl L. Netter of Berlin on Trade Condition 


Carl L. Netter, a large iron manufacturer of Berlin, 
Germany, was a visitor in Pittsburgh for several days 
recently. He is a member of the Royal Prussian Society 
and the Berlin Chamber of Commerce and camé¢ over as 
a delegate to the International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce, He has since been studying labor and _ busi- 
ness conditions in the American iron and steel mills. In- 
terviewed by a Pittsburgh daily paper, he said: 

“At present the market in iron and steel in Europe is 
as strong and active as it is in America, but unless the 
Turkish-Balkan warfare ceases, I am afraid the industry 
will suffer greatly in consequence. England and Ger- 
many, especially Germany, do a big business in iron and 
steel with the Balkan states, especially with Roumania. 
Hostilities there, interfering with industrial development, 
would create a great falling off in the demand for steel, 
in comparison with which the demand for military pur- 
poses wouid be insignificant. 

“I am astounded by the enormity of the output of the 
mills of the Pittsburgh district. Everywhere I have gone 
the mills have been thrown open to me with the greatest 
courtesy, and I leave America with a very high opinion 
of the industry here. I find that machinery is used in the 
manufacture of iron and steel to a greater extent in 
America than in Europe. In Europe the process depends 
much more on human effert and skill and is accompanied 
with far greater danger to the workman. Despite the 
stories I have heard of the great number of workmen that 
lose their lives, I do not believe the number is any greater 
than in Germany. Although factory legislation is much 
more strict in Germany, I do not believe the precaution 
taken to save life in the mills is any greater there than 
here.” 


Poor’s Railroad Statistics 


The forty-fifth annual number of Poor’s Manual of 
Railroads, which has been issued for 1912, shows that the 
total mileage of the railroads of the United States at the 
close of 1911 was 244,089, an increase of only 4098 In- 
cluding second tracks, sidings, ete., the total track in- 
creased 9160 miles. 

The railroads earned an average of 5.13 per cent. on 
the total outstanding capital stock, although the average 
ton-mile rate declined from 0.753 cent in 1910 to 0.748 cent. 
Taxes increased 5.42 per cent. to $113,713,000, making ar’ 
increase of 109 per cent. since 1904. Gross earnings for 
all of the lines were $2,848,468,000, an increase of $43,- 
888,000, in the face of which net earnings decreased $15,- 
841,000. The average operating ratio was 68.29 per cent., 
as against 67.23 per cent. in the previous year. 

The railroads carried nearly 21,000,c00 more passengers 
last year, but their freight tonnage showed a loss of 8,655,- 
000 tons from I9I0 


Wage Advances at Reading—The Reading Iron 
Company, Reading, Pa., will advance wages of its em- 
ployees in all departments from 5 to 7 per cent., the new 
basis taking effect October 21. The company’s business 
now exceeds that of any period in the past 14 months. 
The company is now remodeling its Keystone blast fur- 
nace at Reading, Pa., and equipping it with a skip hoist. 
Concrete bins for the storage of ores, limestone and fuel 
will also be constructed. 


The Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., is doing 
notable work in its Scott Foundry in building machinery 
for pressing cotton into bales. Its largest compresses are 
ponderous constructions weighing about 212,000 Ib., stand- 
ing 35 ft. high and extending 16 ft. wide at the base. 
They are actuated by steam and compress a 500-Ib. bale of 
cotton into comparatively small space, the bale when taken 
out of the press being 4 ft. long, 2% ft. wide and less 
than 12 in. thick. This compression greatiy reduces the 
cost of transportation in handling cotton. Since the Read- 
ing Iron Company has engaged in the construction of 
these immense compressés it has been shipping them to 
all principal. points{in the cotton belt, from Virginia to 
Arizona. In the past 12 months one cotton compressing 
company has taken no fewer than 11 of these huge ma- 
chines. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


Advances in Finished Products 


Sheets, Rivets and Galvanized Wire Are 
Higher 


Pig Iron Less Active but Producers Decline to 
Sell at Their Last Prices 


With most mills practically sold up for six months 
ahead on important products like bars, plates and struc- 
tural shapes, it is not to be expected that new orders 
will keep up the September pace. It is a question, 
moreover, if the Steel Corporation’s gain of nearly 
400,000 tons in unfilled orders last month was dupli- 
cated by the aggregate of independent companies. 

It is evident that producers are exerting themselves 
to prevent speculative buying. Their order books are 
no doubt cleaner in this respect than in any previous 
advance. But cases are known in which buyers have 
placed with two or three mills amounts exceeding their 
needs, as an insurance against non-delivery. It is cer 
tain that the over-selling is much more than the over 
buying, but order book totals would not be proof against 
an untoward change in general conditions. 

The list of price advances is lengthening, and in 
some finished products one follows closely on another. 
Sheets are an example. Blue annealed are $1 a ton 
higher this week and black and galvanized $2 higher, 
the new levels being 1.65c. for No. 10, 2.25c. for No. 
28 black and 3.40c. for No. 28 galvanized. 
up $1 a ton. 


Rivets are 
Due to the higher cost of spelter, the 
spread between plain and galvanized wire has been 
increased $2 a ton. 

The efforts of buyers to get what is due them have 
relegated new contracts to a secondary place. The steel 
companies are giving inquiries fer 
treatment. 


1913 individual 
Frequently they refrain from quoting. Nor 
is there a uniform price basis. Bars have been sold 
at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, though 1.40c. is the common price; 
and 1.45¢. has not proved to be minimum on plates and 
shapes. 

\fter the large rail business placed for rolling early 
in 1913, and in some cases late this year, that market 
is less active. The Louisville & Nashville has placed 
g0,000 tons of open-hearth rails. In the case of the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania the recent 
contracts were for maintenance, and later orders are 
expected from both for new construction. At least 
5000 cars have been awarded this week, including 2500 
for the Reading. Nearly 18,000 are pending and a 
New York Central inquiry of good size is expected. 

Structural demand is of more consequence in West 
ern districts than in the East. At Cleveland 4000 tons 
of carbon and nickel steels for the Superior viaduct 
was let to a Pittsburgh mill. For the Clark avenue 
bridge in the same city, soon to come up, 7500 tons 
will be needed. Chicago contracts included 4500 tons 
for a sub-station of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. 

There is no sign of easier conditions in semi-fin- 
ished steel. The leading interest is-still a buyer of 
billets from time to time, and its new open-hearth 
capacity will not be available until next year. Billets 
and sheet bars have advanced 50 cents to $1 and 
dealers have secured premiums on lots for prompt de- 


livery. Open-hearth billets have advanced to $30 in 


eastern Pennsylvania and forging billets have solq 
up to $33, Pittsburgh. 

Car scarcity is affecting mill shipments in severa| 
districts, sending consumers to local warehouses, which 
in turn are having difficulty in the replenishment of 
stocks. 

Foundry pig iron has again advanced 25 to 50 cents. 
but not under pressure of demand. In most districts 
buying has subsided, but many furnaces are announcing 
that they have no more iron to sell at their last price, 
Eastern Pennsylvania producers genera'ly hold No. 2 X 
at $17 at furnace, for this year, while for delivery in 
1913 $17.50 is asked. In Valley and Northern Ohio 
districts advances have gone as high as to $16.50, 
though recent sales were at $15.75 to $16 in the total 
of 30,000 tons taken by one Pittsburgh interest. 

Virginia furnaces have made considerable sales re- 
cently, the gain in unfilled orders in September alone 
amounting to about three months’ product. Furnace 
stocks in all districts continue to decline, but not s 
rapidly of late. 

The market for steel making pig iron holds its 
recent advance, but is no longer spectacular. A 20,000 
ton purchase of basic iron was made in the Centra 
West at a delivered price of about $16.90; freight 
deductions netted $16 to one seller and $16.45 to ar- 
other. In Eastern. Pennsylvania basic furnaces are 
asking $17.75 delivered. 

The Connellsville coke situation is well under con- 
trol of producers. Furnaces are willing to pay $2.50 
on contracts for 1913, but sellers are standing out for 
$2.75 and even higher. For spot coke prices have gone 
soaring, $3.75 and higher being paid. 

Dealers in old material who have been accumulating 
for some months have realized good profits in recent 
sales. At Pittsburgh and in Eastern Pennsylvania 
heavy melting steel has been active at advancing prices, 
and the speculative factor has been more in evidence 
than in many months. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and ene year previous. 
Oct. 16, Oct. 9, Sept. 18, Oct. 18, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 
delphia 7.78 $17: $16.75 $15.01 
Foundry No. Valley furnace 16.25 “fs 14.50 13.) 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cin- we 

cinnati wt a ud 16. 13.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 13.5 3.8 12.75 10.0 
Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 

Chicago* t J 16.50 
IPasic, delwered, eastern ee 5 ; 16 00 
Basic, Valley furnace 0 ; 14.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ; ‘ 15.90 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago.. y * 17.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh ; 14.65 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ‘ ; 17.75 


wpunde & - 
st he tn 


Billets, etc. Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 25. 24.00 ne 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 26.50 . 24.50 I 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh 33.00 .0F 32.00 ¢ ; 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 30.00 . 27.90 _s 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 28.50 ‘ 27.00 26.0% 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Iron rails, Chicago 17.50 \ 17.00 16.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 17.50 : 17.00 12:30 
Car wheels, Chicago 16.00 i 14.50 175 
Car wheels, Philadelphia 15.00 7 14.25 1200 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 16.00 14.25 o 9% 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago.... 14.00 13.50 12.75 12.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 15.50 14.50 14.50 | 

. the 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries ™ * 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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cinished Iron and Steel, 


a 


Per Pound to Largest Buyers: 
essemer rails, heavy, at mill. . 
n bars, Philadelphia.......-- 
n bars, Pittsburgh.........- 
bars, ChicagoO......+-+++-. 
bars, Pittsburgh eetteees 

i bars, tidewater, New York 
k plates, Pittsburgh ....... 
k plates, tidewater, New York 
ms, Pittsburgh ..-.-. Le ssees 
ms, tidewater, New York... 
gles, Pittsburgh 
oles, tidewater, New_York.... 
grooved steel, Pittsburgh 
sheared steel, Pittsburgh 


Sheets, Nails and Wire. 


Per Pound to Largest Buyers: 


ets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 
e nails, Pittsburgh ........-- 

nails, Pittsburgh.........- 
ce wire, ann’l’d, 0 to 9, Pgh. 
rb wire, galv., Pittsburgh... 


Coke, Connellsville, 
Net Ton at Oven: 


nace coke, prompt shipment. $3.50 $3 


nace coke, future delivery.. 


ndry coke, prompt shipment 
ndry coke, future delivery.. 
Metals, Per Pound: 

ke copper, New York....... 
trolytic copper, New York.. 
Spelter, St, Lois ...tessesses 
Spelter, New “HOGiis. «tite snes 
ad, St. Lewitt é.0 sv yesccsns 

ad, New: S@GE vs. Ginseeenas 
New YOORsis<scowssscawals 


timony, Hallett, New York.. 


plate, 100-Ib. box, Pittsburgh 


Oct. 16, Oct. 9, Sept. 18, Oct. 18, 





1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
1,25 1.25 1.25 1.25 


1.60 1.55 1.42% 1.22 
1.50 1.50 1.45 1.20 
1.50 1.50 1.45 1.17% 
1.40 1.40 1.35 1.10 
1.56 1.56 1.51 1.26 
1.45 1.45 1.40 1.15 
1.61 1.61 1.56 1.31 
1.45 1.45 1.40 1.20 
1.61 1.61 1.56 1.36 
1.45 1.45 1.40 1.20 
1.61 1.61 1.56 1.36 

1.40 1.30 1.30 1.15 

1.45 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents. 


2.25 2.15 2.10 1.85 
1.70 1.70 1.79 1.65 
1.65 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 
2.10 2.00 2.00 1.95 


3.15 $2.40 $1.50 

2.60 2.50 2.40 1.55 
3.75 3.25 2.60 1.80 
3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


17.75 17.87% 17.75 12.50 
17.62% 17.70 17.62% 12.25 
7.40 7.45 7.45 6.10 
7.55 7.60 7.60 6.30 
4.90 4.95 4.95 4.15 
5.05 5.10 5.10 4.25 
49.87% 50.00 49.00 41.45 
9.50 9.50 8.30 7.70 
$3.60 $3.60 $3.60 $3.40 


Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buf- 
falo, 11¢.; Cleveland, 1oc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 


17c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 


22'%4c.; Kansas City, 42%c.; 


Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 84%4c.; New Or- 


le ans, 30C.; 


sirmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 80c. on 


plates, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and heavier; 
ssc. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and 
ighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 


Plates.—Tank plates,, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 


wide, 1.45¢., base, net cash, 30 days. 


Following are stip- 


ulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 


standard specifications for 


structural steel 


dated February 6, 


r equivalent, }4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide 
under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 
Plates up to 72 in, wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per sq. ft 


nsidered 44-in. plates. 


Plates over 72 in. wide must be ordered 


thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib, per sq. ft., to take base 
Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., 
to the weight of 3-16 in., take the price of 3-16 in. 


vable overweight, whether 


plates are ordered to gauge or 


» be governed by the standard specifications of the Asso- 
f American Steel Manufacturers, 


Extras, Cents per Ib. 
auges under 4% in. to and including 3-16 in......... 10 
‘:auges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8......... 1S 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9........... 25 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No, 10........... .30 
Gauges under No, 10 to and including No. 12......... .40 
Sketches (including straight taper plates) 3 ft. and over .10 
omplete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over?.......... .20 
oiler and flange GtO@) ois sie-0n%s3h0 bbs kewawevere's eens 10 
‘A. B. M. A.’ and ordinary firebox steel............. .20 
Still bottom eteGl sca iehdbewss 40s ebb erlns dsc capes .30 
Marine stOGhi:sis vcs cc vuuntechs ce Vilaialeea bois Sowa -40 
Locomotive fire box steel........cccecscsevsccceceecs 50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive........... .05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive........... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., imclusive........... 15 
Widths over 120 in., up to 125 in., inclusive........... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive........... 50 
Widths over 130-4, os. can saveenindgas «ke roneareeek ic 1.00 


( 


utting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inc. 125 
utting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inc. .50 
utting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft:.........- 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 


in rods, $28.50. 


Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 


‘ms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
S to jobbers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.90. Gal- 
zed barb wire, to jobbers, $2.10; painted, $1.7 


Tre 


nails to jobbers, $1.70. 


The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
ints on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 


s added to the base price: 


Plain Wire, 


Oo 


6 
0 


nono 


s 0 
nealed ...§$ 


nized 


Nee 


vi 


per 100 Ib, 


10 11 12&12% 13 1 
$1.70 $1.75 
2.10 . 2.15 


4 15 16 
$1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 $2.20 
2.20 2.30 2.40 2.80 2.90 
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I-beams over 15 in.......... 
H-beams over 18 in........«. 
Angles over 6 it......s.5.5 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, % in. 
and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.45c. 
and sizes are quoted as follows: 
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Other shapes 


Cents per Ib. 


a teinvte secon 1.50 to 1.55 
‘(kote vern«ne sete 1.50 to 1.55 
nee eOiws ewiedic.gnes 1.50 to 1.55 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 


card, Sept. 1, 1909.......; 
Teak, 3: im. OG GPs ies s vances 


Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in. plus full 


extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.... 1.50 to 1.55 
Deck beams and bulb angles..........+s+.++6+ 1.75 to 1.80 
Hand rail. teed... sccccitcccsesessencecavcsece 2.20 to 2.30 


Checkered, trough and corrugated floor plates... 2.35 to 2.55 


Extras for Cutting to length. 


Under 3 ft., to 2 ft. inclusive 


Under 2 ft., to 1 ft. inclusive 


Creer 3 Ge. osc Nag chabe geman 


Cents per Ib. 


No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets. 


Nese 3 ta 8 i cvikenevcdpesues 
men. D9: amd AO ks vihwe wae 
ee ee er See rae 
WOO ES OO 14 vi be F se iaase eee 


Nos. 15 and 16 


Cents per Ib. 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 


Oe PB) ey eee en 


BR RS na ieee mamta Oe. fae 
re ee GO ve a.os\c ase ee eae 
ee BS OM 1G. . oc ed avccoven 
Be Ee WO LBY . anc 0.0ds Bek eands 
SEG 2a OU GOs evs Qabncees 
SO SS” ee ae 
i MN’ caoas ck de otee ee +4% 
Te go wd 6 EE SRA 
Be, as vip aee eran needs 
BRIE siecle uink 6'e'04.eek wk oa 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 


men, 10 and the... cuca sees 
Se SP aes saad eo kewes mane 


Nos. 13 and 14 


eee RO QO BGink canaeevesen 
meer SF OO: SE Wieweccteae eee eT ey TT e 
Pe ee OU BO. cece aeeda 
Se Ee NE Oo cave tween eeu 


No. 27 


OR «cs sno dn te eoeaeedee 
Bs ew acd 3 Ha eows Ob eecae 


No. 30 


Effective April 18, 1912, the rates for painted and 
formed roofing sheets, per 100 Ib., are based on the fol- 
lowing extras for painting and forming over prices for 
corresponding gauges in black and galvanized sheets: 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets by Weight. 


Painting. 


Graphite, 
Forming. 


3 - 29 25to 28 19to 24 12t0o 18 
Regular or oiling........++.+. eas 
PRGUIES 5 0 San venues 


0.15 0.10 0.05 
6.25 0.15 0.10 


2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corrugated 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2 V-crimped, without sticks.. 0.05 0.05 0.05 See 


% to 1% in. corrugated...... 
3 V-crimped, without sticks... 
Pressed standard seam, with 

CHBED.. 2 6s tats dvcendeccevis 


Plain roll 


roofing, with or 
without cleats.......+-.s6+ 
Plain brick siding............ 
Jt Sl 
Weatherboard siding......... 
Beaded ceiling. ........«+++. 
Rock face brick and stone 
CE ods cicapeeccaupivas 
Roll and cap roofing, with caps 
ee COG: oo bk s skeen enaee 
Roofing valley, 12 in. and 
WE sc cobs eed cones 
Ridge roll and flashing (plain 

or corrugated) ......+...+- 


0.10 0.10 0.10 
0.10 0.10 0.10 


0.15 0.15 
0.15 0.15 0.15 
ees 0.20 Jas 
0.20 0.20 0.20 
Ke 0.25 0.25 
0.25 0.25 
0.25 0.25 

0.25 0.25 
0.25 0.25 


0.65 0.65 0.65 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 


loads are as follows: 


Steel 
1 00 OE is kccaticncvaes 62 
2u% in Co emerer reer eoswerte 64'4 
ee ee rere rr ry: 6914 
S06 Get Was. i ese awe ons 7 
ee oy SRE ry er ee 64% 


Standard Charcoal Iron. 


SOE BR thie waded ae haan 46 
Ree Oe Be Di ocawcss conse 48 
ES Cee reyes Se 53 
Ze OE O96 ii hie oscar eas 55% 
S50. Wb 8 ie kks cco vsbhenees 58 


Locomotive and steamship spe- 
cial grades bring higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra, 


Less than carloads 


will be sold at the delivered discounts for 


carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 


rations east of the Mississippi River; 1} 
shi ts going west of the Mississippi 


s over 22 ft. and all 
iver must be sold f.o.b. 


mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 
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Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe (card weight) in effect from September Io, 1912, 
one point greater being allowed on merchant weight; 
iron pipe (full weight), from September 3, 1912: 


Butt uu ‘eld. 
Steel. Iron. 


Inches. Black. Galv. 
79 


Galv. Inches. Black. 
%, “4% and 5 5 


52 i% ‘ 65 


lugged and Reamed. 


, plain ends. 


extra strong, plain ends. 


plain ends. 


4: 
subject to the usual variation in weight 
of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two (2) points lower 
sing (higher price) than the above discounts on black and three 
) points on galvanized 


above discounts are 


ja 
2 
3 


Pittsburgh 


PitrspurGH, Pa., October 16, 1912. 


Advances of $1 a ton on blue annealed sheets, $2 a 
ton on black and galvanized sheets, $1 a ton on rivets 
and 10c. per 100 lb. in the spread between plain. and gal- 
vanized wire cover the latest changes in prices in fin- 
ished materials. All makers of iron and steel in its vari- 
ous forms are running to as full capacity as they possibly 
can. Material is being shipped out as fast as made, and 
it is claimed that so far there has been very little spec- 
ulative buying. With the business on the books of the 
mills and the good outlook over the next six months, 
consumers feel that they are running no risk in buying 
for first quarter at prices now being quoted. The car 
situation is getting worse. One local steel company re- 
ports that it is now runnitig short about 60 cars per 
day, and that the situation will likely get worse before 
it is better. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues fairly active. Most 
large local consumers are now pretty well taken care 
of through first quarter, but there is a good deal of 
quiet buying of pig iron by consumers who thought 
they had fully covered their needs but are running 
short. The total purchases of the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Company were close to 30,000 tons, about two- 
thirds of which is Northern foundry and forge for its 
Allegheny and New Brighton works, and the remainder 
Southern iron for its Louisville works. The North 
ern No. 2 foundry is said to have run at about $15.75 
to $16, at furnace, with possibly a part of it at slightly 
less than the lower figure. The market to-day on 
Northern No. 2 is $16.25 to $16.50, Valley furnace. A 
sale is reported of 1500 tons of standard Bessemer, 
equal deliveries, January, February and March, at 
$17.25, Valley furnace, but this price is regarded as 
slightly above the actual market. We note a sale of 
2000 tons of Bessemer for this year at $17; Valley fur- 
nace. Basic iron is being held at $16 to $16.25, with 
most sellers quoting the higher figure. Northern forge 
is very strong. Some furnaces report that they are 
entirely out of the market as sellers, others are holding 


their iron for higher prices, and the amount of avail- 
able iron for the open market is small. We quote 


AGE October :- 


Igt2 


standard Bessemer pig iron at $17 to $17.25; bisic 
to $16.25; No. 2 foundry, $16.25 to $16.50; m:\| 
Bessemer, $15.75 to $16, and gray forge, $15:50 t 

all at Valley furnace. The freight rate to Pitts! 
goc. a ton. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—The scarcity in s1 
unfinished steel is getting more acute. Both bi! 
sheet bars have sold for reasonably prompt de! 
50c. to $1 a ton higher than quotations a wee 
days ago. Sales of Bessemer billets for deliv. 
3 or 4 weeks are reported at $26 and higher, whi 
hearth sheet bars are reported to have sold 
as $27.50. It is hard to find a producer that | 
steel to spare, and the few sales that are being mack 
mostly by dealers. Practically any prices asked can 
obtained, if the seller will agree to make the delive 
wanted. We quote: Bessemer billets, $26 to $26.50: 
Bessemer sheet bars, $26.50 to $27; open hearth billets. 
$26.50 to $27; open hearth sheet bars, $27.50 to $28, a 
these prices being for-reasonably prompt shipments, 
Axle billets are held at about $31 and forging billets 
$33 to $34, all f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town. 


Ferroalloys—On Monday the importers of ferro- 
manganese withdrew the $61 price for next year’s de- 
livery, but have not yet announced the new pricés 
Yesterday $61 was bid for a fairly large lot of &o per 
cent. English ferromanganese for délivery next year, 
and was turned down. It is believed that the advance 
is $2.50, making the price of 80 per cent. for next year 
$63.50, Baltimore, but this has not been officially con- 
firmed. . Prompt ferromanganese is hard to obtain at 
any price, and it has sold in the past week in carload 
lots for spot shipment at $67.50 to $68, Baltimore, the 
freight rate for delivery in the Pittsburgh district be- 
ing $1.95 a ton. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon in 
lots up to 100 tons at $72.50; over 100 tons to 600 tons, 
$71.50, and over 600 tons, $70.50, Pittsburgh. The lower 
grades are ruling at $20 for 1o per cent., $21 for 11 per 
cent. and $22 for 12 per cent., f.o.b. cars at Ashland, 
Ky., or Jackson, Ohio. On ferrotitanium we quote &c. 
per lb. for carload lots, 10c. per lb. in 2000-lb. lots and 
over and 12%c. per lb. in lots up to 2000 Ib. 

Steel Rails—Of the Pennsylvania Railroad order 
for rails for 1913 delivery, the Carnegie Steel Company 
took 50,000 tons, of which the Bessemer rails will be 
rolled at the Edgar Thomson mills and the open hearth 
rails at the Ohio works. The Erie Railroad has placed 
from 18,000 to 20,000 tons of rails with the Carnegie 
Company, the exact tonhage having not yet been set- 
tled. The new demand for light rails is active, the 
Carnegie Steel Company having received new orders 
and specifications in the past week for about 4000 tons. 
An advance in prices of light rails is looked for in the 
near future. We quote splice bars at 1.50c. per !b. and 
standard section rails at 1.25c. per lb. Light rails are 
quoted as follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections, 
16 and 20-lb., 1.30c.; 12 and 14-lb., 1.35c., and 8 
and 10-lb., 1.40c., all in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—The leading maker has announced that 
its minimum price on wire rods is $29, and that all in- 
quiries must be referred to the home office before con- 
tracts are made. The new demand is fairy active, but 
rods are scarce, as makers are running their wire de- 
partments so full that they need practically their entire 
rod output. Prices are strong and we quote Bessemer, 
open hearth and chain rods at $28.50 to $29, Pittsburgh 


Muck Bar.—Muck bar is almost as scarce as steel 
billets, makers holding their output for their own use. 
A sale of 500 tons for November delivery is reported 
to have been made at very close to $33 delivered at 
buyer’s mill. We quote best grades of muck bar, made 


from all pig iron, at $32.50 to $33, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—The scarcity of steel and the heavy demand 
for skelp have brought about an advance of $2 a ton 
or more. We now quote grooved steel skelp at $1.40¢. 
to 1.45¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; grooved 
iron skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; and sheared iron skelp, 1.75¢- 
to 1.80c., delivered at buyer’s mill in Pittsburgh district 


Structural Material—The American Bridge Com- 
pany has taken a contract for 20 steel barges for the 
Crucible Coal Company, an identified interest of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America, requiring about 
1500 tons of pilates and shapes. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company has taken a_mill 
building for the Forged Steel Wheel Company at But- 
ler, Pa., about 1000 tons, and the Court theatre at Bos- 
ton, 400 tons. Local fabricating interests are 1° 
anxious to bid on new work, as in many cases they 
cannot make the deliveries wanted. -Prices are ve'y 


firm. We quote beams and channels up to 15-in. for 


delivery at convenience of the mill at 1.45¢c. £.0.. 
Pittsburgh, but note that for reasonably prompt ship- 


I .25C.; 
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ts as high as 1.60c. to 1.70c. has been paid for small 





Plates—Car orders placed in the past week in- 
e 2500 steel hopper cars for the Philadelphia & 
ing, of which 1000 went to the Cambria Steel 
any and 1500 to the American Car & Foundry 
oany. The Lehigh & New England Railroad has 
d 250 steel underframe box cars with the Standard 
Car Company, at Baltimore, and the same num- 
with the American Car & Foundry Company, at 
ck, Pa. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
has placed 50 gondoias and eight hopper cars 
the Cambria Steel Company and the Louisiana & 
nsas Railroad has placed 30 steel freight cars with 
Viount Vernon Car Company. Some fairly large 
ries for steel cars are in the market, the largest 
that of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 5000 
dard type box cars, none of which has yet been 
ed. The contract for about 9200 tons of plates for 
ird section of the new water line for Los Angeles 
not yet been given out and it is said that the pros- 
e buyers are having troubie in finding mills that 
make the deliveries wanted. Leading plate mills 
turning down orders every day on which they can- 
make the deliveries wanted. We quote in. and 
vier plates at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, for next year, but 
delivery within six to eight weeks premiums of $2 
$3 a ton are readily paid. 


Iron and Steel Bars——The new demand for steel 

irs continues heavy. and specifications are pouring 

the mills at an unprecedented rate. It is said that 

leading makers of steel bars have their entire out- 

under contract up to April 1. An enormous ton- 

f steel bars for next year’s delivery was placed 

the mills when they announced that they would 

ept such contracts at 1.35¢., the quantity booked 

being much larger than the mills expected. The new 

and for iron bars is also heavy, and all the mills 

much behind in shipments. We quote steel bars 

1oc. minimum for deliveries at convenience of the 

ill, while for reasonably prompt shipment from 1.60c. 

to 1.70c. has been. paid. Iron bars are very firm, and 

we quote these at 1.50c. to 1.55c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 

Makers of steel bars continue to quote $1 extra per 

t ton for twisting bars, 4 in. and larger, and $2 extra 
14 to % in. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is a fair amount of new 
uying in both hoops and bands, but most large, con- 
mers are now covered by contracts through first 

quarter and first half of next year. We quote steel 

inds at 1.35¢. to 1.40c., with extras as per the steel 

card, and hoops at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for 
livery this year and in first quarter of next. 


Car Wheels—The new demand is heavy. The 
Schoen works of the Carnegie Steel Company is filled 
ip over the next four months or longer. We quote 36 

steel wheels for passenger and tender service at $19, 

| 33 in. at $17, while steel car wheels for freight 
service are firm at $15 f.o.b Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Rivets.—Prices on rivets have been ad- 
need $1 a ton and we now quote button head struc- 
tural rivets at $2.10 per 100-lb. base, in carloads, an ad- 
nce of 25c. being charged for small lots. These 
irices apply only on orders for delivery up to December 
|, the makers charging $2.25 on structural rivets for 
rst quarter delivery and $2.35 for boiler rivets. Prices 
on bolts are expected to be advanced at any minute. 
Present discounts are as follows: Coach and lag screws, 
so and 12% per cent. off; small carriage bolts, cut 
reads, 75, 10 and 2% per cent. off; small carriage bolts, 
led threads, 75, 10, 2%, 7% per cent. off; large car- 
ge bolts, 70, 10 and 2% per cent. off; small machine 
ts, rolled threads, 75, 10, 74% per cent. off; -small 
chine bolts, cut threads, 75, 10, 5 per cent. off; large 
achine bolts, 70, to and 10 per cent. off; square hot 
ressed nuts, blank and tapped, $5.90. off, and hexagon 
its, $6.55 off. These prices are in lots of 300 Ib. or 
er, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 
Ww irks, 


Spelter—The price has gone off to some extent, but 

demand continues heavy. We quote prime grades 

Western at 7.37%c., East St. Louis, equal to 7.50c., 
‘ittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes—The market is very firm. Rail- 
ds are specifying freely against their contracts. It 
said that incoming business in spikes is still larger 
n the output, and that the spike makers are getting 
rther behind in deliveries. We quote railroad spikes 
base sizes, 5¥2x 9-16 in,, and also small railroad and 
at spikes, at $1.80 per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, for 


mainder of this year and first quarter of 1913. 
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Wire Products—On Thursday, October 10, the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company announced an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton on wire products, putting wie naiis 
at $1.75, but the American Steel & Wire Company and 
other makers have not followed and are still quoting 
wire nails at $1.70. All the leading makers of wire, 
owing to the high prices of spelter, have increased the 
differential between painted and galvanized from 3o0c. 
to 40c. per 100 lb. The new demand for wire and wire 
nails is fairly heavy. We quote wire nails at $1.70 to 
$1.75 per keg; cut nails, $1.65 to $1.70; galvanized barb 
wire, $2.10 per 100 Ilb.; painted, $1.70; annealed fence 
wire, $1.50, and galvanized fence wire, $1.90, f.0.b. Pitts- 


‘burgh, usual terms, freight added to point of shipment. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots from 
store. 

Merchant Steel.—The new demand is fairly heavy 
and specifications are coming in very freely, so that 
shipments by the mills in October are expected to be 
larger than last month. Prices are very strong and we 
quote: Iron finished tire, 1% to % in. and larger, 1.30c., 
base; under 3% in., 1.40c.; planished tire, 1.50c.; channel 
tire, 34, 7% and 1 in., 1.80c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.65c.; 
toe calk, 1.85c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.35c.; concave 
and convex, 1.70¢.; cutter shoes, tapered or bent, 2.30c.; 
spring steel, 1.90c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 
1.70c., all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Effective October 14, leading makers an- 
nounced an advance of $1 a ton in blue annealed 
sheets, the second within two weeks, and also an ad- 
vance of $2 a ton on black and galvanized sheets. 
These new prices put Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed 
sheets at 1.65c., No. 28 black at 2.25¢., and No. 28 gal- 
vanized at 3.40c. The new demand for sheets is heavy, 
while specifications continue to pour in at a very rapid 
rate. All the mills entered a heavy tonnage for first 
quarter and first half of next year at prices ruling prior 
to the advance just announced. Jobbers charge the 
usual advances over the above prices for small lots 
trom store. 


Tin Plate.—New buying of tin plate for this year is 
dull, as the season is about over, but heavy contracts 
continue to be made for delivery in first quarter and 
half of next year. The mills are still operating to full 
capacity, but there wiil probably be a slowing down in 
the near future, as a good part of the output now 
being made is now going into stock for delivery on 
contracts for next year. There is still a scarcity in the 
supply of steel and of labor. We quote $3.60 per base 
box, for 14 x 20 coke plates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for de- 
livery over the remainder of this year and into first 
quarter and first half of next. 


Shafting—The new demand is heavy and specifica- 
tions are coming in freely. We quote cold rolled shaft- 
ing at 60 per cent. off in carload and larger lots, and 
55 per cent. in small lots, delivered in base territory. 


_ Merchant Pipe—One of the local Standard Oil 
Company interests is reported to be in the market for 
75 miles of 16-in. steel pipe and on November 15 ten- 
ders are to be opened for about 700 miles of 8, 10 and 
12 in. pipe for foreign shipment. It is said that there is 
an inquiry in the market from an oil interest for 70 
miles of 4-in. Actual orders for both iron and steel 
pipe being sent to the mills for rolling are still slightly 
in excess of otftput, so that the pipe makers are getting 
further behind in shipments. Discounts*on both iron 
and steel pipe are being firmly held, and an advance in 
galvanized pipe is looked for in the near future on ac- 
count of the very high prices ruling for spelter. 


Boiler Tubes.—New demand and specifications 
against contracts are still ahead of output, and the 
mills are getting steadily further back in deliveries. 
In seamless steel tubing, two makers report they have 
their product pretty well sold up through first quarter 
of next year. Discounts are firmly held. 

Coke.—The demand for prompt shipment has 
quieted down, partly due to the fact that consumers 
have pretty well covered, and partly on account of the 
high prices now being quoted. Sales of about s000 
tons of prompt furnace coke are reported at $3.50 to 
$3.65, while 72-hour foundry coke of standard grade 
has sold for prompt delivery at $3.75 to $4 per net ton 
at oven. Some contracts for furnace coke for first half 
of next year are under negotiation, but there is a dead- 
lock betwen the furnaces and the coke makers on 
prices. Furnaces are willing to pay $2.r0, but coke 
makers are asking $2.60 to $2.75, some refusing to sell 
at less than $2.75. We quote standard makes of fur- 
nace coke for prompt shipment $3.50 to $3.75 and for 
first half of next year at $2.60 to $2.75 per net ton at 
oven. We quote standard makes of 72-hour foundry 
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coke for promot delivery at $3.75 to $4 while on con- 
tract from $3 to $3.50 is being quoted, but so far as 
known no actual business has been closed for next 


year above $3. -The output of coke in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions last week was 398,201 
tons, an increase over the previous week of nearly 
16,000 tons. 


Iron and Steel Scrap—The new demand for all 
kinds of scrap continues heavy, and prices on some 
grades are slightly higher. Two leading consumers in 
this district have paid $16 for selected heavy steel 
scrap, and it is stated that as high as $15.75 has been 
paid for old steel rails for remelting. Rerolling steel 
rails have sold at $16.25 delivered. Borings and turn- 
ings are about 25c. a ton higher, and No. 1 busheling 
has advanced about 50c. We note a sale of 500 tons 
of low phosphorus melting scrap at $18.50 and 1000 
tons at $18.25 delivered, also 2500 to 3000 tons of se- 
lected heavy steel scrap at $16. Dealers are now quot- 
ing as follows, per gross ton: 

Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 

Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen’ and 
Pittsburgh delivery 

No.’ 1 foundry cast 

No. 2 foundry cast 

Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mills 

Pittsburgh district 

Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 16.50 to 

No. 1 railroad malleable stock 14.25 to 

Grate bars 

Low phosphorus melting stock 

Iron car axles 

Steel car axles 

Locomotive axles, steel 

Locomotive axles, iron 

No. 1 busheling scrap 

No. ‘2 vusheling scrap 

Old car wheels 

*Cast-iron borings 

*Machine shop turnings 

+Sheet bar crop ends 16.50 to 

Old iron rails 16.50 to 

No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap 15.25 to 

Heavy steel axle turnings 12.50 to 

Stove plate 10.25 to 


*These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district. _ 
7Shipping point. 


John C. Bole, formerly of Bole, Ross & Co., has 
organized the John C. Bole Company with offices in 
room 1111, First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
and will handle ore, pig iron, coal, coke and a full line 
of the different grades of scrap. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, Itt, October 15, 1912. 


With the exception of a temporary quieting of in- 
terest in pig iron there are no signs of an abatement of 
activity in the local market. The passing of rail nego- 
tiations, where tonnages have now been placed, is being 
succeeded by an active inquiry for cars, involving sev- 
eral thousand for delivery in from six to nine months. 
The recent advance in the prices of finished materials 
has now established a level generally accepted as suffi- 
ciently high for all contract business. These prices, 
however, are largely normal, inasmuch as the larger 
portion of mill capacity is already sold up to July 1. 
Prices applicable to orders accepted for delivery earlier 
than this or for what may be considered prompt ship- 
ment are bringing premiums of $3 and $4 per ton. Car 
builders are now placing orders for structural material 
and plates to be used in the last half of next year. 
Local pig iron quotations are more generally on the 
basis of $17.50 at the furnace, although some of the 
furnaces are favoring desirable business by continuing 
previous lower quotations. For Southern iron the price 
of $13.50 has apparently disappeared, and sufficient ton- 
nage has been placed at $14, Birmingham, for No. 2 to 
establish the market at that level. Scrap iron quota- 
tions show further advances and are now approxi- 
mately on a proportionate level with finished material 
prices. Continued advances at the rate of the-past few 
weeks are accordingly less likely. 


Pig Iron.—The movement of pig iron in this market 
has become much less general. This is due, on the one 
hand, to a willingness on the part of melters tempora- 
rily to await developments, and on the other hand to 
the fact that several of the furnace interests have little 
or no iron to offer. This is particularly true of the 
South. The temporary lull in buying interest has not 
affected the general belief that a very large tonnage re- 
mains to be bought within the next few months. The 
selling position of local furnaces is indicated by the 


strict adherence of one interest to the price of 317.59 
f.o.b. furnace, which is somewhat above the market 
and by the fact that the nominal quotation of $17,: 
prevails generally, although desirable business cin gti! 
be placed at $17 at the furnace. The well-filled orde; 
books of all the furnaces in the Lake district promise 
a continued firmness in the local market, a condition 
that would doubtless be accentuated by a resumption 
of heavy buying. In the South three of the largest jp. 
terests have little or no iron to offer and the remaining 
furnaces are easily disposing of their make. These 
conditions during the past week brought about an ad- 
vance of 50c. a ton and the minimum quotation for 
Birmingham is now $14, some interests asking $14,s0, 
This price is applicable to shipments in the first quar- 
ter and several sales have been made upon this basis. 
An advance in the price of Virginia irons is noted, No. 
2 plain being quoted at $14.75 and No. 2X, $15.25, for 
delivery through the first half. ‘This is equivalent to 
$18 and $18.50 respectively, delivered Chicago. Prompt 
shipment coke continues very difficult to obtain, with 
quotations by local sellers in the neighborhood of $3.s0, 
f.o.b. Connellsville. We quote local irons, f.o.b. fur- 
nace, the average switching charge to Chicago foundries 
being nearly Soc. per ton. Other quotations are for 
Chicago delivery. Prices on prompt shipment are as 
follows: 


Lake Superior charcoal $18.75 to $19.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 18.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2.... . 17.50 
Northern coke foundty, No. 3 * 17.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1 < 18.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 18. 19.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 18. 18.85 
Southern coke, No. 3 18.35 
Southern coke, No. 4 17.85 
Southern gray forge 16.85 
Southern mottled 16.85 
Malleable Bessemer 17.00 to 17.50 
Standard Bessemer 18.00 to 19.40 
Basic 17.00 to 17.50 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent. 19.40 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent. 20.40 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent. 21.40 to 22.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—Among the 1913 rails 
tonnages still unplaced are the requirements of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, while additional 
buying is expected by other Western trunk lines. A 
heavy tonnage of traction rails for city railroad and 
suburban service has been placed during the past 
several weeks and the buying of crossings and special 
equipment also continues heavy. The demand for 
light rails has been comparatively brisk. We quote 
standard railroad spikes at 1I.g0c. to 2c., base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.25c. to 2.30c., base, all in car- 
load lots, Chicago; tie plates, $30 to $32.50 net ton: 
standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; 
open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., 1.25c.; 16 to 
20 Ib., 1.30c.; 12 lb., 1.35c.; 8 Ib., 1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., 
Chicago. 

Plates.—Inquiry for cars is rapidly developing large 
proportions. The Great Northern has just purchased 
3000, the Chicago & Northwestern is in the market for 
a total understood to be 6000 and large inquiries are ex- 
pected from the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
Cars ordered now would not be built until the last half 
of next year and carbuilders are negotiating for plates 
for that delivery. Current business is unchanged and 
we quote minimum prices for Chicago delivery, mill 
shipment, 1.63c. to 1.83¢. 

There is no let-up in the trade out of store, but some of the 


jobbers are able to make deliveries with slightly improved prompt 
ness on most sizes. We quote for delivery from store, 2.05c. base 


Sheets.—Advances of $2 a ton for black and gal- 
vanized sheets at Pittsburgh have placed that market 
on the basis previously obtaining here. Local pro- 
ducers are fully sold up for the first quarter and have 
little tonnage left in the first half. The approaching 
period of car buying is likely to bring up the consider- 
ation of second half business. We quote for Chicago 
delivery, in carload lots from mill, as follows: No. 28 
black sheets, 2.43c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.58c., and No. 10 
blue annealed, 1.78c. to 1.88c. 

Prices out of store remain unchanged. We quote on sheets from 


jobbers’ stocks as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 2.15c.; No. 28 
black, 2.70c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.95c. 


Bars.—Local mills have practically no tonnage 0! 
steel bars to offer in the first half. While contracts 
have been largely on the basis of 1.35c., 1.40c. is now 
practically a minimum quotation and miscellaneous 
small orders bring premium prices. Bar iron is firm at 
1.50c., with considerable tonnage going at 1.55¢. / 
very limited supply of hard steel bars is available. We 
quote for mill shipment as follows: Bar iron, 1.50¢.: 
soft steel bars, 1.58c. to 1.65c.; hard steei bars, 1.40c. t0 
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oc.: shafting in carloads, 60 per cent. off; L.C.L., 55 


cent. off 

delivery from store, we quote soft steel bars, 1.95c.; bar 
: base with 5c. extra for twist- 
extra for smaller sizes; 


1.9Se.3 reinforcing bars, 1.95c. 
in sizes % in. and over, and 
ting 55 per cent. off. 
Rivets and Bolts.—Despite recent reported advances 
the price of rivets, it is still possible to place desir- 
orders at 1.98c. for shipment this year and makers 
seeking business. Contracts running into next year 
freely placed on the basis of 2.08c. No relief is 
parent in the bolt situation, and deliveries continue 
ich delayed. We quote from mill as follows: Car- 
ve bolts up to % in. x6 in., rolled thread, 75-10-74; 
it thread, 75-10-2%; larger sizes, 70-10; machine bolts 

to % in.x4 in. rolled thread, 75-10-10-2%4; cut 
read, 75-10-7%; large sizes, 75-10-5; coach screws, 
: hot pressed nuts, square head, $5.90 off per 
wt.: hexagon, $6.55 off per cwt. Structural rivets, 4 
to 1% in., 1.98¢. to 2.08c., base, Chicago, in carload lots; 

iler rivets, 0.10c. additional. 

Out of store we quote for structural rivets, 2.20c., and for 
ler rivets, 2.30c. to 2.50c. Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 75.5; 
70.5; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 75 off; larger 


7“c. 


{ 


80-1214; 


ger s1Zes, 
es, 70 off. 


Old Material——The volume of scrap moving in this 
market is noticeably larger and further advances in 
price have been made. Scrap values have now reached 
a level at least $4 at ton above the low prices of a few 
months ago, and unless finished materials continue to 
idvance the upward progress of old material quota- 
tions will probably be less rapid. Trading among the 
dealers, however, is still on the basis of a rising mar- 
ket, and in many instances the supply of desirable 
grades seems limited owing to an unwillingness on 
the part of dealers to dispose of their holdings. Coun- 
try scrap, on thé contrary, seems to be coming in more 
freely. Melters are pursuing the policy of buying as 
rapidly as scrap is used from day to day, preserving 
their general stock intact. During the past week rail- 
road lists from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and the Michigan Central Railroad were closed, and 
5000 tons is being offered by the Great Northern. We 
quote for delivery at buyer’s works, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Ton, 


Per Gross 


Old iron rails $17.50 to $18.90 


Old steel raile, SOCOM, . 65.5 06k de he eaweee 16.25 to 16.75 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft..........0..:. 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

IRSPOCHOM 5 Wks bela wig ea le bony 015d RWW wale 00 ws 24.00 
Old Gar SOM c 5 css Sesde d's Se's ceaek ne 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap .........002-00% 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Shoveling MOOG 6. des ls os cen cekeaalinaeen 13.75 to 14.25 
Steel axle turning (i 6c oiice oe hcaebeceiyews 11.25to 11.75 


Per Net Ton. 


Iron angles and splice bars .............. $16.50 to $17.00 


Iron arch bars and transoms ..........+.+: 17.75 to 18.25 
Stee] angie BAPE ouidccns ci cusvncdabevatoe 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron Cat GGG. cokiss ch sedi sc Vicbipaivanaee 22.50 to 23.00 
Steel cae WR Woes aii wis 0 ence Sheers 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 1 raslrOnd -WHOUMNE 05.060 ce csnwsaatben 14.25to 14.75 
No. 2 railroad  WROMBEE 0 .vcs ccc vcsececeues 13.25 to 13.75 
Cut fef@e. shir Weeraw irre cc tc kenwenne 13.25to 13.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers ..........+4.. 12.50to 13.00 
Steel: soraiGe:.<s cee catadena 6 40.0enh bee 13.25to 13.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth ..........+--ee8% 14.25to 14.75 
Machine shOp (UTREGRD 065i ccccavesteesue 9.00to 9.50 
Cast and mixed borings .........+.++ss008 8.25to 8.75 
No. (2) Beg soc vase accrnevedceeeeounn 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 2 BegeNl. Gc swacucckenges es taawnan 9.75 to 10.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Boiler pumeniggt: iscvbic cra cds ween dvcasnacs 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 CORD GEERD ceeds cucccpegatccuegauees 14.25to 14.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap .......+-..++. 11.75to 12.25 
Railroad: melee oo.dac cies Cckeaiidess weaen 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural . malleable ..4.....csecvedeeees 12.25to 12.75 


Pipes and flues 


Cast Iron Pipe—A seasonable dullness in demand 
‘revails and the miscellaneous business being trans- 
icted is confined for the most part to routine inquiry 
overing small lots and to a limited buying by users of 
gas pipe. We quote as follows per net ton, Chicago: 
Water pipe, 4 in., $30; 6 to 12 in., $28; 16 in. and up, 
527, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

_ Structural Material.—In the past week contracts for 
fabricated steel totaling nearly 8500 tons were closed. 
Of these the most important carried 4500 tons for a 
sub-station of the Commonwealth Edison Company at 
Chicago, awarded to the American Bridge Company, to 
whom 510 tons for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Xailroad was also awarded. The Northwest Steel 
“ompany will fabricate about 1200 tons for the Pacific 
lelephone & Telegraph Company building at Portland, 
Ore. The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company will fab- 
‘icate 316 tons for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, and 130 tons for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound. The Pulaski County court house at 
“Little Rock, Ark. will require 442 tons. There is 
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little change in the mill situation as regards’ structural 
material, and the larger orders being placed cover work 
which will not be in the shops for at least six months. 


The mills are experiencing their greatest difficulty in 
accommodating their customers whose requirements 
demand 
quote 
shapes, 1.63c. to 1.83c. 


shapes 
prices has somewhat checked the inquiry for large tonnages. We 
quote for structural material out of store, base sizes, 2.05c. 


with regard to other finished 
to apply to the wire mill situation. 
nails and barb wire are increasing] 
deliveries are becoming difficult. 

ing disposition to ask an advance of $1 a ton for first 
quarter contracts. 
spelter, an advance of $2 a ton has been made in the price 
ot galvanized wire products. The trade in wire fencing 
is temporarily quiet. 
coarser, base, $1.68; wire nails, $1.88; 
$1.88 to $1.93; galvanized, $2.28; polished staples, $1.93; 
galvanized, 


products. 
higher, with nobody anxious to sell. A scarcity of some 
grades is reported. 
edly go in if supplies of ore, coke and labor were avail- 
able. 
this week noted an increase in unfilled orders in Sep- 
tember, conservative selling alone preventing a mate- 
rially heavier volume of business. 
ther decline and are now practically as low as possible 
with the present active capacity. 
connection with Virginia blast furnaces show a sharp in- 
crease in unfilled orders and a considerable decrease in 
stocks. 
recent quotations, have been advanced $2 a ton, while 
forging billets are $1 to $2 higher. 
district have placed further car orders and negotiations 
for more cars and for car materials are pending, Fur- 
ther sales of plates and shapes for first quarter have 
been 
tions for both foundry and furnace coke continue to 
advance. 
purchases of heavy melting steel scrap have been made 
at prices ranging up to $15.50, delivered. 


i 
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shi 


for 


ment within two or three months. We 
hicago delivery, mill shipment, on plain 


Store conditions show no cessation in the demand for structural 
from warehouse stocks, although the recent advance in 


Wire Products.—Conditions which have obtained 
roducts are beginning 
Shipments of wire 
heavy and prompt 
here is an increas- 


As a result of the high price of 


We quote plain wire, No. 9 and 
ainted barb wire, 


2.28, all Chicago. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 15, 1912. 


Advances have been made in nearly all iron and steel 
Foundry pig iron is from 25c. to 50c. a ton 


Additional furnaces would undoubt- 


The Eastern Pig Iron Association at its meeting 


Stocks show a fur- 


Statistics compiled in 


Rolling billets, which have been sold freely at 


Railroads in this 


made. Sheets command higher prices. Quota- 


Prompt furnace coke is scarce. Round lot 
The old mate- 
rial market is stronger in all grades. 


Iron Ore.—Negotiations are pending for a consider- 
able tonnage for next year’s delivery. In many cases, 
however, sellers still refuse to quote for 1913 ore. Lo- 
cal ores have, it is reported, been sold at 7c. per unit, 
for this year’s delivery, and will probably command 8c. 
for extended delivery. Actual sales recently have been 
unimportant, but a heavier movement is anticipated in 
the near future. Importations during the week include 
22,050 tons from New Brunswick, 6041 tons from Swe- 
den and 14,600 tons from Cuba. 


Pig Iron—While there is considerable inquiry for 
various grades of foundry iron actual sales have been 
smaller, due largely to the fact that the majority of 
sellers accept business on a most conservative basis. 
Some are taking orders from regular customers only 
and in proportion to quantities representing their actual 
normal consumptive needs. It is expected by following 
such a policy that the available supply can thus be ap- 
portioned without developing any marked scarcity. 
Practically all producers are now quoting on a basis of 
$17, furnace, as a minimum for No. 2 X foundry of 
standard analysis, for delivery over the remainder of the 
year. This would be equivalent to about $17.75 deliv- 
ered in this vicinity. A few have advanced to a higher 
basis, quoting $18 to $18.50, delivered, and occasional 
sales are put through at the higher ranges. For strictly 
first quarter delivery quotations are usually at an ad- 
vance of 50c. a ton above fourth quarter prices, but the 
amount of business sellers will accept for forward ship- 
ment is comparatively light. The most important in- 
quiry out last week was that of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, covering an aggregate of 2600 to 5200 tons of 
foundry grades for first quarter delivery at Altoona, 
comprising 300 to 600 tons of Southern charcoal, 300 to 
600 tons of Lake Superior charcoal, 1500 to 3000 tons of 
low silicon coke, and 500 to 1000 tons of No. 2 X foun- 
dry. Inquiries from general foundries for lots ranging 
from carloads up to 1000 tons are noted. Cast iron pipe 
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makers afe still in the market for a considerable quan- 
tity. One Delaware River consumer would probably 
take 5000 to 10,000 tons at a satisfactory price. Low 
grade iron is scarce and sales in small lots are reported 
at $16.75, delivered tidewater. Some makers, however, 
refuse to accept business at that figure. A sale of 1500 
tons of Northern low grade, at $16, furnace, and another 
lot of Virginia low grade at $14, furnace, for No. 3, are 
reported. Virginia low grade has now advanced to 
$14.50, furnace. Moderate sales of Virginia foundry 
iron in the higher grades are reported. For fourth 
quarter shipment $15, f.o.b. Virginia furnace, for No. 
2 X foundry has been done, but first quarter quotations 
by the leading interest are now on a basis of $15.25. 
Sales of No. 1 X Virginia have been made in moderate 
lots at $15.50 and $15.75, furnace. Little movement is 
reported in rolling mi'l foree, nominaliy queted at $16.75 
to $17, delivered in this vicinity. While there has been 
no heavy buying in steel making grades more interest 
is observed. Two lots of special basic were sold, one 
of 2000 tons at $18.40 and another of 500 tons at $18.10 
to a consumer up the State. For delivery in this dis- 
trict sellers quote from $17.75 to $18 for fourth quarter 
basic, but refrain from quoting for delivery beyond the 
year end. One melter in this vicinity has an inquiry out 
for 2000 tons of basic for January. A round lot of 
standard analysis low phosphorus iron for next year’s 
delivery was sold to a consumer outside the district at 
a price equal to better than $22, delivered here; sellers 
now quote this grade at $22.50, delivered. The market 
is decidedly strong and most quotations are made sub- 
ject to immediate acceptance. For delivery in buyers’ 
yards in this district during the remainder of the year 
the following range of quotations is named—for more 
extended delivery advances ranging from 25c. to 50c. a 
ton: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry 
Virginia No. 2 plain 

Gray forge 

Basic (nominal) 


Ferroalloys.—W hile sellers have offered 80 per cent. 
ferromanganese freely at $61, seaboard, for first half of 
1913, no business has resulted.” Some foreign producers 
have again withdrawn from the market. Quotations of 
$75, seaboard, have been named for prompt ferroman- 
named. <A fair volume of business 1s moving in iron 
silicon, both 50 per cent. and furnace grades being 
quotably unchanged. 

Plates.—Eastern mills continue to receive a heavy 
volume of new business, some of them entering orders 
at current quotations for fourth quarter shipment at 
an aggregate consideraby above their productive ca- 
pacity. Strong efforts to get contracts placed for de- 
liveries during the first quarter of next year are in evi- 
dence, and in instances such contracts have been taken 
from regular customers at 1.75c., delivered here, for or 
dinary plates. Makers, however, are not anxious for 
this class of business and follow an extremely con- 
servative policy in booking forward orders. Low quo- 
tations previously reported for indefinite deliveries are 
gradually disappearing, and business is being more 
generally taken on a basis of 1.65c. for sheared plates 
and 1.70c. for universal plates, for October delivery, 
with an advance of $1 for November and $2 for De- 
cember. 

Structura] Material.—Eastern mills 
at capacity, with more business freely 
few instances can prompt delivery be 
ness when taken being usually at the basis of 1.75c. to 
1.85c., mill. For ordinary delivery shapes are quoted 
at 1.65c. here, while orders on which delivery during the 
first quarter is named is being booked conservatively at 
1.75c. delivered here. Fabricated structural work is a 
trifle more active; several orders for small bridges 
have been closed, and further business is under nego- 
tiation. Building work of any size continues light. 

Sheets.—The demand is heavy and each week finds 
orders on mill books larger. Premiums for prompt 
shipment are being readily paid, but mills can only ac- 
cept a limited amount of this business. Western 
sheets are quoted at 1.75c., here, for No. to blue an- 
nealed, but deliveries are uncertain. Eastern mills, 
making smooth, loose-rolled sheets, are firm at 1.90c., 
delivered here, for No. to blue annealed. : 

Bars.—Prices of iron bars have advanced sharply. 
The demand is active and mill order books are well 
covered, in the majority of instances for six to eight 
weeks. For usual deliveries quotations for ordinary 
bars range from 1.60c. to 1.67c., delivered in this vicin- 
ity, while for prompt rollings 1.65c. to 1.75c., mill, is 


are operating 
offered. In very 
made, such busi- 
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named. A fair volume of business is moving i: 
bars at about 1.55c., here, but deliveries, as a ri 
unsatisfactory. 

Coke.—The urgent demand for prompt furnac: 
has brought about a sharp advance in prices. | 
furnaces have paid $3.50 at oven for 500-ton lot 
quotations as high as $4 are reported. For f 
delivery about $3, at oven, represents the m 
Foundry coke is stronger, $3.50 to $3.75, at oven, 
quoted for prompt, with $3 to $3.50 named, acc 
to grade, for contract. The following range of p: 
per net ton, delivered in this vicinity, is named: 


furnace coke 
coke 


coke 


Connellsville 
Connellsville foundry 
Mountain furnace 
Mourtain foundry 


Old Material.—Purchases of heavy melting steel 
two large consumers in this district have been th: 
feature of the market. One bought upward of too 
tons, paying as high as $15.50, deiivered, which p: 
now represents the minimum for that grade, with sell 
ers holding pretty firmly at $16. On the raiiroad lis 
bids by merchants ranging from $15.50 to $1 
brought out little material. Rolling mill grades con 
tinue active, with an advance of approximately Soc. a 
ton. The market is decidedly stronger in ail lines, 
prices advancing on small sales. The following range 
of prices about represents the market for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, 
taking a freight rate ranging from 35c. to $1.35 per 


gross ton: 


5.3 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. .$ 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal) 
priosphorus heavy melting steel 
steel axles 
iron axles 
iron rails 
Old car wheels 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
Wrought iron pipe 
No. 1 forge fire 
light iron 
' 


a 
mm 


50 to $16.00 
00 to 17.50 
SOto 19.00 
SO0to 19.00 
50 to 5 50 
50 to 3.00 
00 to 50 
00 to 50 
14.00 to 50 
13.50 to 00 
(nominal) 50 

rought turnings § 00 
Cast borings a 25 
Machinery cast . 00 
Grate bars, railroad ’ .50 
Stove plate ‘ .50 


Railroad malleable (nominal) , .50 


» 


Old 
Old 
id 

i 


(nominal) 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, October 15, 1912. 

Iron Qre.—The ore movement continues very heavy 
and October shipments are expected to break all pre- 
vious records for the month. Shippers are now well 
supplied with boats and there is not much demand for 
wild vessels, the supply being adequate to the demand. 
Bad weather during the week interfered with shipments 
and several freight boats were wrecked or driven 
ashore. The car shortage is delaying somewhat the 
movement from the mines to the upper Lake ports. We 
quote prices as follows: Old range Bessemer, $3.75; 
\lesaba Bessemer, $3.40: Old range non-Bessemer, 
$3.05; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for foundry grades has qui- 
eted down, but prices have been further advanced and 
the market is very firm. One Cleveland producer has 
made an advance of 25c., which establishes $16.50 as 
the minimum price, Cleveland furnace, for No. 2 foun- 
dry for both local and outside shipment. Some small 
lots sales are reported and several inquiries in lots up 
to 500 tons. Large consumers in this territory are now 
well covered for their first half requirements. Some 
who bought a few weeks ago have taken on additional 
iron, their original purchases not being sufficient to 
cover their estimated requirements. Foundry iron in 
the Valley is firmer and a considerable amount has 
been sold at $16.50 for No. 2. Apparently there is very 
little foundry iron to be had at lower prices. The foun- 
dry: melt continues heavy and consumers are crowding 
furnaces for shipments. Three southern Ohio pro- 
ducers have made another advance of $1 a ton on silvery 
iron, which they are now quoting at $19, furnace, for 
the last quarter and first half. For prompt shipment 
and for the first half we quote, delivered Cleveland, as 
follows: 


Basic 2 bias 

Northern No. 2 foundry Ts 
Southern No. 2 foundry 18.35 
Grav forge 16.75 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.. 20.05 to 20.55 


17.00 
16.75 


Coke.—Higher prices are being quoted, and the mar- 
ket is very firm. Foundry coke for prompt shipment 's 
scarce, many producers having none to sell, and Con- 
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ille 72-hr. coke is quoted at $3.25 to $3.50 per net 
1t oven, for contract and as high as $3.90 for spot 
nent. Consumers are mostly under contract, so 
demand is light. Standard Connellsville furnace 
is quoted at $2.75 to $3 for contract and $3 to $3.25 
ot shipment. 





he new Clark Avenue bridge in Cleveland which 
quire 7500 tons of steel. The carbon and nickel 
required for the Superior viaduct in this city, ap- 
itely 4000 tons, will be furnished by the Carnegie 
Company. The King Bridge Company will erect 
idge. Generally the situation shows little change. 
cations are heavy for steel bars, plates and struc- 
aterial and there is considerable inquiry for con 
;s. The leading interest has decided to consider 
ies for structural material and plates for. the first 
\mong those pending is one for 24,c00 tons 
vy plates and 3000 tons each of structura! material 
light plates. This material is to be used in the next 
mnths in erecting oil tanks. While 1.40c., Pitts- 
is the general quotation for steel bars, at least 
ill has not withdrawn its quotation of 1.35c. for 
rst quarter. Plates are being quoted at 1.45c. to 
Pittsburgh, for contracts and 1.60c. by Eastern 
for early delivery. Structural material is quoted at 
to 1.50¢c., Pittsburgh, for contracts and 1.55c., 
rn mill, for delivery within the next few weeks. 
bars are firm at 1.55c. to 1.60c., Cleveland. Makers 
-d steel bars have advanced prices to 1.40c., Pitts- 
h, for carload lots and 1.45c. for less than carloads. 
t makers have advanced prices to 2.25c. for No. 28 
3.40c. for No. 28 galvanized and 1.65c. for No. 10 
annealed. Sheet mills generally are refusing to 
prices for delivery after the first of the year, 
to the uncertainty about sheet bar prices and 
ble trouble in securing a supply. An eastern mill 
uoting forging billets for delivery in this market at 
to $34, Pittsburgh. There is a good demand for 
rails and prices are firmer. Warehouse business 
heavy and shippers are unable to keep their stocks 
lled up. Warehouse prices have not changed and are 
t expected to do so unless a further advance is made 
in mill prices. 
Old Material.While there is a good demand from 
he Valley and Pittsburgh districts, local mills are buy- 
very little scrap and are unwilling to pay the prices 
t are being secured for outside shipment. It is esti- 
d that fully 75 per cent. of the scrap produced in 
eland is now being shipped outside of the city. A 
vy tonnage is being taken by Pittsburgh and Valley 
The market is very firm and prices on several 
les have been further advanced. The Michigan 
ral Railroad closed October 12 on its monthly list 
e Norfolk & Western Railroad will close October 


We quote, f.o.b, Cleveland, as follows: 
Per 


Gross Ton. 


coe eekeseeunve as $15.00 to $15.50 
16.00 to 16.50 


() teel rails, 


Old iron rails 


Steel car aml ciiey i oteleceebas wos otatee 18.75to 19.25 
Heavy melting otpel” 3430s tannsckinee ccave 14.00 to 14.50 
Old car WhOEGGA. i 5 eb tetas eek ese eRe oeht *, 13.50to 14.00 
Relaving rails, 50 Ib, and over.......es.e0. 23.00 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable ......ccccccecesece 12.00 to 12.5 
Railroad ‘ malbedbie ci iGs seve’ poedeeuweees 13.50 to 14.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap ......... etneune 11.00 to 11.50 
Per Net Ton. 
mn Car a88e8.s ice dc peepee adc ee $20.50 to $21.50 
Cast boriviggy.i¢ssce'tss selieeaks kke aaa 8.25to 8.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings...... 8.75to 9.00 
Steel axle (UPMIRM 66 cine subse iseeen ewan 9.00to 925 
No. 1 bushel. ci; cecs « oak otaao eee 12.00 to 12.50 
N 1 rarlrom WrOMee ok. esd bien eed wes 14.00 to 14.50 
N L COME ci See eee dale «nc Cedeadueeesan 12.75 to 13.25 
Stove Pinte ia cians 6440s o Vea eee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled tin seeQ@i: isc s sees cuaatmenhian tees 11.00 to 11.50 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, October 15, 1912.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—With the exception of a small quantity 
resale iron, there is none available in the Hanging 
ock district below $16, Ironton, for No. 2 foundry 
this year. This also represents the minimum quo- 
tion tor the first quarter, but the majority of the fur- 
‘e interests are making sales at $16.50, and it is ru- 
red that a 50c. advance for first half business is 
ing asked. The consumption of iron has increased 
steadily that neither producer nor consumer appears 
have realized that both Northern and Southern fur- 
ices have practically clean storage yards, as compared 
with last year at this time. Southern No. 2 foundry is 
‘till available at $13.50, Birmingham, for this year, but 
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one large company formerly selling at this figure has 
recently set $14 as its lowest price for any delivery 
until April 1, while for strictly first quarter business a 
few sales have been made at $14.50 at furnace. Few 
inquiries are out, probably due to the desire of melters 
who have not bought to cover for their future require- 
ments without disturbing the market. There are two 
inquiries before the trade for about 500 tons each of 
Southern foundry iron from Ohio melters, and a Mich- 
igan manufacturer is asking for 1500 tons of mixed 
Southern Nos. 2 and 3, all for first half. Another 
Michigan consumer is expected to close this week for 
a medium tonnage of malleable. Sales include 1000 
tons of Southern No. 2 foundry to a Central Western 
consumer at $14, Birmingham, for first half movement 
and a smaller lot. went to the same district at $14 for 
the first quarter. Malleable is scarce, and $16.50, Iron- 
ton, is as low as any appreciable quantity can be pur- 
chased. Basic is even scarcer, and it is understood that 
one Centrai Western company ordered from a South- 
ern furnace to fill out its wants for the next six months. 
Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$17.00 to $17.50 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.... 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry............. 16.25 to 16.75 
Southéen: ray GGG ios <i kis de echercireés 16.00 to 16.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............ 19.20 to 19.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1........ce0cee08 17.70 to 18.20 
Southern GRid COMB, ING: 2. sins ickcencevcs 17.20 to 17.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3......cceceeecss 16.95 to 17.45 
Southesn Ohio malleable Bessemer........ 16.70 to 17.20 
One. OOtMOTR: 20. 1k) caceidhine hae ehenne ee 17.20to 17.70 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ccsecceoses 19.25to 19.75 
Standard Southern car wheel ............. 25.75 to 26.25 
(By Mail) 
Coke.—Prices are uncertain. In the Connellsville 


field an order of any size, for nearby delivery, would be 
hard to place below $3.25 per net ton at oven for fur- 
nace coke and several producers are asking $3.50. Ina 
less degree this same situation confronts buyers in the 
Wise County and Pocahontas districts. Contract quo- 
tations, covering first half delivery, range all the way 
from $2.60 to $3 for Connellsville 48-hr. brands, but 
$2.60 to $2.85 more nearly represents Wise County and 
Pocahontas prices. A few contracts have been closed, 
but the quantity involved is not large. Foundry coke 
is also erratic and contract prices for Connellsville 72-hr. 
leading brands are around $3.25 to $3.50 at. oven, al- 
though.it is stated that the lower figure could be shaded 
25c. a ton if the customer did not require deliverie’ to 
commence before January 1. Wise County and Poca- 
hontas quotations are about 1oc. lower, but in both of 
these districts it is almost impossible to get any prompt 
shipment coke at any price. 

Finished Material—The demand for structural 
shapes and reinforcing concrete bars is much more 
active, but mill agencies report their inability to place 
orders for any nearby shipment. Warehouse stocks are 
diminishing at a rapid rate, and experienced steel men 
are now predicting a famine in finished iron and steel 
products before the present year has passed. The local 
mill is holding No. 28 black sheets firm at 2.30c., Pitts- 
burgh basis, and galvanized sheets at 3.50¢. Loca! ware- 
house quotations on steel bars are from 2.05c. to 2.10¢. 
and on structural material from 2.10¢. to 2.15¢. 


Old Material.—The market is strong on every class 
of scrap and the demand from the mills is increasing. 
Prices have advanced and in some quarters they are 
expected to go higher. Both buyers and sellers are 
watching closely the pig iron market. The minimum 
figures given below represent what buyers are willing 
to pay for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and 
Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations are dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Bundled’ cleet ecvO o.oo dec ccvcketsrucecas $10.75 to $11.25 
QNG eh CO Ss Sinvees (ttn veektawe bathe 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, 50 tb. ‘and up......+....+.-. + 21.75t0 22.75 
Resets: Sheet COI oc cck ee ctecasncionsune 13.00to 13.50 
a er ware yer rr ee 12.00 to 12.50 
OMe cae WEE. i. iin is 2 crt e ie ctu 13.50to 14,00 
Per Net Ton. 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......6..++--- . » « «$12.00 to $12.50 
Cat CO ic bce chen cds time bbkbeeeeed 7.50to 8.00 
Steel turnings ...... adn ees wen debe 6's «eee 8.50to 9.00 
Wes 1 COBR COPRD Nii iicd vers tivectowdsses 11.28to 112.75 
Derek COO. side ccad eden dienccl Saal 800to 8.50 
Old iron axles ...... adavsccecterceresecnse MOOD 19.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).......... 12.25to 12.75 
Pipes and flues ...... Ve RH ES 6 ogo ocd RTS CES 8.25to 8.75 
Malleable and steel scrap .......+--+. -«++ 10.00to 10,50 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap ......-...++ 7.50to 8.00 
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Birmingham 
BirMINGHAM, ALA., October 14, 1912. 


Pig Iron—Birmingham pig iron is on a basis of $14 
minimum, with the tendency still to advance. Liberal 
sales have been made into the first quarter of next year, 
but as a rule the furnaces are not caring to take on 
second quarter business. The largest interest is sold 
through the first half and is not figuring in present sales. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company has advanced its 
price for fourth quarter and first quarter of 1913 to 
$14.50 and has made some sales at that figure for South- 
ern delivery. Another interest is reported as having 
advanced its minimum from $13.75 to $14 during the 
past week. A company with five furnaces is in and out 
of the market according to its own pleasure and is not 
taking on 1913 business with rapidity. Present indica- 
tions point to $15 as the basis of second quarter trans- 
actions. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has 
two furnaces ready for the torch, one in Birmingham 
and one at Sheffield. The Southern Steel & Iron Com- 
pany is relining a stack at Gadsden. Production will 
be increased during the month unless present compara- 
tive inability to secure coke cars continues to work de- 
lays. Stocks are becoming negligible. The 110,000 
tons which one concern had on the yards at this time 
last year has dwindled to less than 30,000. Charcoal 
iron, while not advancing as rapidly as coke iron, has 
risen to $24 and $25 a ton against $22.50 and $23. 
Sales have been made at the advanced figures. One 
Shelby and the Rock Run furnaces are in operation and 
the Eagle furnace at Gadsden is being gotten ready. 
Prices, f.o.b. cars at Birmingham, are as follows: 

No. 1 foundry and soft 

No, 2 foundry and soft 

No. 3 foundry 

No. 4 foundry 

Gray forge 

Basic 

Charcoal 


14.00 
13.50 
13.00 
12.25 
13.50 
25.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.——Manufacturers are enjoying the 
satisfactory conditions which have existed for some 
time.* .Plants are busy and shipments are measured 
by the output. Orders are liberal, with a good pros- 
pect for the maintenance of business. Quotations are 
unchanged at $25 for 4-in. and $23 for 6-in. and larger, 
with $1 added for gas pipe. 


Coal and Coke.—The demand for coal is as heavy 
as it has ever been at this season and the output is 
greater perhaps than ever owing to the new mines 
brought in during the year. Foundry coke is up 25c. 
and is now quoted at $3.50 to $3.75 per net ton at oven. 
By-product coke is quoted at $3.50 to $3.75 and the mar- 
ket for this output is expanding. 


Old Material.—Scrap is in good demand and apt to 
continue so with the present differential on low grades 
of pig iron. Light cast and stove plate have been 
moving in considerable quantities. Quotations, f.o.b. 
cars at Birmingham, are as follows, per gross ton: 


50 to $16.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
14.00 

11.50 

10.00 

9.50 

9.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 

8.00 

11.00 


iron 


Qld iron car axles 

Old steel axles 

Old iron rails 

No. 1 railroad wrought 
railroad wrought 
country wrought 

> country wrought... . 
No. 1 machinery 

No. 1 heavy melting steel 
Tram. car wheels 

Light cast and stove plate 
Standard car wheels 


St. Louis Mo., October 14, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—Demand has been chiefly among. the 
smaller consumers who redlize that their late entry into 
the market has cost them money. There is a conserva- 
tive filling of requirements. Sales have ranged chiefly 
from 500 tons downward, but the total has been very 
large. Among the larger sales of the week have been 
one of 1000 tons of No. 2 Southern foundry, another of 
900 tons of the same grade and one of 1500 tons of 
Northern No. 2 foundry for first half delivery. Quota- 
tions here are firmer than ever, and $14 is the minimum 
for No. 2 Southern, Birmingham basis, prompt ship 
ment, with $14.50 to $15 asked for deliveries running up 
to April. Ohio iron has practically disappeared from 
this market, though the quotation is $16.50 for No. 2, 
Ironton basis. Chicago No. 2 X is quoted at $17.50, 
furnace, for delivery after January 1. No furnaces rep- 


resented in this market are inclined to make contracts 
extending beyond April I, warning representatives that 
advancing prices do not justify them. The principal 
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inquiry in the market is for 1000 tons of malleab! 
November and December delivery. 


Coke.—Sales have been made at as high as $) at 
oven for Connellsville best 72-hr. selected and $3.50 for 
48-hr. best selected. No 48-hr. Virginia coke is to be 
had here and very little 72-hr. Sales ranged from 400 
tons down. By-product coke is quotable at $6.20 to 
$6.50, but very little is moving. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The heavy run of orders 
continues steadily, though no large orders have been 
placed. Structural material is urgently sought and the 
advance in prices to 1.45c., Pittsburgh, for plates and 
shapes and 1.40c. for bars has had no effect of checking 
the purchasing disposition. Fabricating shops are very 
busy and have no stocks on hand. Specifications on 
contracts are very large. In bars the same condition 
exists, with the demand growing stronger daily. The 
minimum on delivery of. plates is five months. Light 
rails are in very good demand from all interests. 
Track fastenings are badly wanted and the aggregate 
of orders is very heavy. 

Old Material—The scrap market is very buoyant 
and price advances continue to be recorded. The stocks 
in dealers’ hands are small and steel scrap is especially 
hard to get. The rolling grades, too, are in short sup- 
ply. Relaying rails are strong and there are very few 
obtainable at present. The lists of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, Frisco, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Vandalia, Mo- 
bile & Ohio and Southern railroads, closing last week, 
all went at higher prices than the preceding lists and 
were well distributed, though local dealers got a reason- 
able share. We quote leaders prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
as follows: 


fx Ir 


Per Gross Ton. 
Old iron rails. 
Old steel rails, rerolling 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 
inspection 
Old car wheels 
Heavy melting steel scrap 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 


$16.50 to $17.00 
15.00 
15.00 


24.00 
16.00 
14.50 
14.50 


Iron fish plates 
Iron car axles 
Steel car axles 
No. 1 railroad 
No. 2 railroad 
Railway springs 
Locomotive tires, smooth 

No. 1 dealers’ forge 

Mixed borings 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings...... 
No. 1 -cast scrap 
Stove plate and light 
Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable 
Pipes and flues 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap 
Railroad grate bars 

Machine shop turnings 


$13.00 to $13.50 
21.00 
18.00 
13.50 
12.50 
13.00 
14.50 
10.50 
8.50 
12.00 
9.00 
13.50 
10.50 
13.00 
11.50 
9.50 
9.50 
10.50 
9.50 


wrought 
wrought 


cast scrap 


San Francisco 


San Francisco, Car., October 8, 1912. 


Commencing before the end of September, the 
current buying movement has shown a perceptible in- 
crease, consuming requirements being unusually large 
even for the fall season. The demand is especially 
strong for bars, pipe and corrugated galvanized sheets. 
While large shipments in all lines are arriving on old 
orders, the general scarcity of stock is increasingly 
apparent. Contracting for fourth-quarter delivery has 
been fully normal and several mill agents have refused 
to book such contracts except from their regular trade. 
Inquiries for first quarter are gradually increasing, and 
a considerable tonnage of bars and sheets has been 
booked, though only a few agents are willing to accept 
such business. ; 
terial continues very heavy, though most of the busi- 
ness is in rather small lots. Builders desiring early 
delivery find it almost impossible to place their orders, 
and some mills still refuse practically all business 
offered. The jobbing trade in soft steel bars is ex- 
tremely active both here and in the country, and while 
a large tonnage is arriving stocks have been reduced 

Bars.—The volume of inquiries for reinforcing ma- 
to small compass. Large contracts have been placed 
for this quarter, with a fair amount of business extend- 
ing into next year, and merchants’ specifications have 
shown little decrease since the first of the month. Job- 


bing prices on bars from store, San Francisco, are 2.55¢- 
for steel and 2.45c. for iron. 


Structural Material—Building records in the larger 
coast cities show a material decrease from the summer 
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ths, though the local record for September is bet- 
han last year. Some of the smaller cities show a 
-ed increase, the record for September, Ig11, being 
y doubled in Oakland and San Diego. New work 
ng out locally comprises, a very fair tonnage, but 
ade up almost entirely of small jobs and local 
could handle considerably more business. It is 
nt that the larger work now in rrospect will be 
ct to some delay, as the designing of steel work 
he local city hall has just been commenced, the 
and auditorium is not yet ready for figures and 
ces are to be made in the Los Angeles grand stand 
The Pacific Rolling Mill Company has a 10o0- 
ntract for a Native Sons’ hall at Napa, Cal. 


Rails.—Some fairly large business is again coming 
ind several important inquiries are expected early 
year. Street railroads outside of San Francisco 
suying freely in small lots, and with several timber 

jects under way an active movement is expected 
ughout the winter. The C. A. Smith Lumber 
pany has placed an order for 1500 tons for its line 
oos Bay, Ore., to be shipped out on one of its new 
ners. The Harbor Commissioners will receive 

s October 10 for 150 tons of girder rails for the local 
railroad. The Sierra Sugar Pine Company is 
ing a purchase of government timber which will 

uire a 70-mile railroad for development. 


Sheets.—Galvanized sheets receive more attention 

n anything else owing to the seasonable demand for 
ng material, but the general demand for blue an- 
ealed and hard red sheets is well maintained. Con- 
cting for this quarter has been quite heavy and a 
number of merchants and consumers are covering their 
first-quarter requirements. While most mills are far 
ehind in deliveries, one or two can give fairly prompt 
hipment of galvanized sheets and these are getting 
nsiderable business at a premium. Some local mer- 
chants expect to be well provided for from now on, 
aving purchased a large tonnage for shipment by sea. 


Plates.—A few good-sized inquiries are out for pipe 
and tank work and the jobbing movement is above the 
average, with an increasing demand from small tank 
boiler shops throughout the State. Stocks are 
nly moderate and mills which can make early delivery 
nd no difficulty in getting a premium. Little if any 
business has yet been placed for next year. The job 

ing price, from store, is 2.65c. 

Merchant Pipe—No new business of special im- 
ortance has developed and the oil country demand is 
nly moderate, though many consumers are anxious 
get their pipe delivered before the rainy season. 
country jobbing movement continues extremeiy 
active and local trade, which was slightly curtailed last 
nth, has improved materially. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in replenishing stocks, which are running 
very low. 


and 


Che 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Large orders are not coming out 
freely as was expected, but many municipal proj- 
ts are rapidly getting into shape and have only been 
held up by technicalities regarding bond issues, etc. 
rhe city of Los Angeles has delayed placing orders on 
the figures recently taken but will probably order about 
000 tons this week. The San Diego inquiry has not 
yet materialized and the city of Seattle, Wash., has 
istponed the opening of bids on 3000 tons to October 
is. That city will probably be in the market for addi- 
tional tonnage shortly. Small orders from private cor- 
rations are much in evidence. 


Pig Iron.—Aside from a gradual increase in current 
nsumption local foundry conditions show little 
ange. With liberal supplies of foreign iron on hand, 
melters are not disposed to buy to any extent and 
southern iron is moving only im small lots, with little 
nquiry tor extended delivery. No. 2 Southern foun- 
iron is quoted at $24, and English iron of corre- 
nding grade at $24.25. Notwithstanding this differ- 
ice in price, many local melters show a preference 


English iron, to which they have long been accus- 


Coke.—A small amount of Southern foundry coke is 
‘ered on the spot at about the same figure as im- 
rted, which is still quoted at $15. Foreign coke, to 
rive, is Offered at about $12.50. 

Old Material.—The scrap market continues fairly 
rong, with an upward tendency of prices on most 

*. Cast iron scrap is moving off well, with only 

‘erate offerings, and local inquiries for steel melting 
rap are increasing. Prices are quoted as follows: 


st iron serap, per net ton, $15; steel melting scrap, 
" gross ton, $12.50; wrought scrap, per net ton, $12.50 


>15; rerolling rails, per net ton, $11. 
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Boston 


Boston, MaAss., October 15, 1912. 

Old Material.—Conditions have changed little in the 
week, The speculating tendency continues, but proba- 
bly more material is moving at the higher prices, and 
the market is strong. Heavy melting steel has .ad- 
vanced slightly. The quotations given below are of 
prices offered by the large dealers to the producers and 
to the small dealers and collectors, per gross ton, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New England points, 
taking Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. 
In comparison with Philadelphia prices the differential 
for freight of $2.30 a ton is included. Mill prices are 
approximately 50c. a ton more than dealers’ prices: 


SOMGT GRR WUE a's ial co cee asbesered $12.00 to $12.50 


EA GUORRNOTUS BOC os ccs ices Sendengiseee 13.50 to 14.00 
Ce ee SOD) ha won iain acd Sor bewwqaw ee 0 oe 14.50 to’ 15.00 
Oe ee re a we 
OO Eo  dwie dine et oeetigwh ioe 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel ............. 11.50to 11.75 
SGeGGly + ROMIIED ag occ ccncevevesvanvis 10.00 to 10.50 
een a Oe Ss, eae. ialeaeb apes 10.00 to 10.2 

Gis See CUNOED 4.0. 6s 56S dees oben os 10.75 to 11.00 
te ae Me Kitvse iy VeNesbdebaCans Vase ome 4.50to 5.00 
nes DONT Os ow tate w A Aiea bie 8.00 to 8.50 
on eee 7.75to 8.25 
ene, GUE osc owk 6. sg iene eeanealngs 12.50 to 13.00 
TE ae ee ee ae Cah e oa 10.00 to 10.50 
EE: NES. aive cea donet &s ends Ges Cet wees 7.75to 8.00 
SOR MND: «2 Sb dace Fede hak igs HL Ad 000 BAK 8.50 to. 9.00 
Cast-isGin Car  WRURER Sie v0.0 scan ebbaltv sates 12.50to 13.00 


Balkan War Depresses British Market 


Buying Slightly Checked by Political 
Apprehension—German Steel Strong 
(By Cable) 
MippLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, October 16, 1912. 
The Balkan war and demoralized stock exchanges have 
réflected upon the speculative position of pig iron, but the 
markets all appear intrinsically sound nevertheless. Pig 
iron is lower and legitimate buying of all classes of ma- 
terial is slightly checked by political apprehension, but 
productive capacity is everywhere operating at highest 
pressure. Semi-finished steel is firm and the German Steel 
Works Union is realizing full prices, German basic steel 
bars, for example, showing an advance. Stocks of pig 
iron in store amount to 264,683 tons. We quote as fol- 
lows: 
Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 65s. 
8'4d., against 66s. 8d., one week ago. , 
No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, maker’s price, f.o.b. Middles- 
brough, 66s. 3d., against 67s. 6d. one week ago. 
Steel sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swan- 
sea Valley, £5 17s. 6d. for January-March delivery. 
German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, I1os. 
German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 105s. 
German basic steel bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £6 5s., an ad- 
vance of Is. from last week. 
Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 15s. to £7 17s. 6d. 
Steel joists, 15-in., export, f.0.b. Hull or Grimsby, £7 §s. 
nominal. 
German joists, ‘f.o.b. Autwerp, £5 12s. to £5 15s. 
Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £8 28.6d. 
Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£9 I5s. 
Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 15s. 
Tin plates, cokes, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. 
Wales, 15s. 6d. 


German Pig Iron Prices Advanced 


Bertin, October 3, 1912. 

The strength of the iron market has again been dem- 
onstrated by various price advances. The chief of these 
concerns pig iron. The Pig Iron Syndicate took up the 
price question on Monday (contrary to previous news, 
which indicated that the matter would not be reached 
before the middle of October) and decided to advance 
prices an average cf 3 marks for the first quarter of 
1913 and to open sales at once in the home market for 
that quarter. While the official list has not yet been 
published it is reported from Essen that epiegieisen 
was raised 4 and hematite 5 marks. Some of the furnace 
representatives favored still sharper advances, rangin 
between 5 and 8 marks, but two considerations weighe 
against these higher prices: The news from the Bal- 
kans seemed to call for more cautious action and it 
became known during the session that the Coal Syn- 
dicate is planning to make advances in coal and coke 
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next April. Owing to these causes the lower rates were 
adopted; but the official statemént given to the press 
Says that if coke and coal prices are raised the Pig 
lron Syndicate will make another advance, adding 1.25 
marks for every mark added to the price wf coke. 

The Ore: Association at Siegen has also just’ made 
an advance in iron ores. On brown iron ore the ad- 
vance is 6 marks for carloads of 10 tons. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian Bar Dealers’ Association at the end of 
last week raised prices by 5 marks to take effect at 
once, and at Mannheim and Karlsruhe advances have 
been made bv the local dealers’ organizations for bars 
and other rolled products 2.50 to 5 marks. 


Wire Rods Not Marked Up 


On the other hand, the Wire Rod Association 
has declared business for the first quarter of 1913 
opened at unchanged prices. The precarious state of 
the organization, which expires by limitation at the 
end of the year, is doubtless the ground for leaving 
prices unchanged. The efforts at prolonging the com- 
bination are meeting with great difficultv owing to the 
heavy increase in the allotment claims. put in by mills 
that have recently enlarged their producing capacity 
or are now doing so. The aggregate increase demanded 
is said to be almost double the present production and 
there appears to be no possibility of disposing of such 
a largely increased production within the limits of the 
existing contract of the organization. Further nego- 
tiations will be resumed next week, but the prospect for 
the renewal is regarded as slender. 

It is reported that the Steel Works Union will make 
no changes in the prices of half-rolled steel and struc- 
tural shapes. The next general meeting about the end 
of the mogth will open business for the first quarter 
of 1913. 


Satisfactory Conditions Generally 


The position of the trade remains highly satisfac- 
tory. Work in all lines is proceeding at the full capac- 
ity of the establishments. The scarcity of steel mate- 
rial and pig iron continues. At the meeting of the 
Pig Iron, Syndicate, already referred to, it was stated 
that the demand for pig continues extraordinarily 
heavy. The furnaces will be fully occupied on the or- 
ders assigned to them for execution till the end of the 
year and it is expected that the Syndicate will enter the 
new year with orders of above 1,000,000 tons on its books. 
Stocks on hand at the furnaces have been further re- 
duced. The foreign demand has been considerably 
stimulated by the recent advance of prices in England 
and foreign buvers are offering contracts running far 
into next year. 

Nearly all the steel bar mills have orders running 
as far ahead as into the second quarter of 1913. Some 
mills, it is said, are already asking as much as 130 marks 
for bars. The production of iron bars is absorbed as 
fast as they can be turned out. An advance of 5 marks 
a ton to 148 marks for ordinary merchant bars has just 
occurred with higher prices for better qualities. 

Work on bands continues very brisk. The mills are 
supplied with orders till near the end of March. Con- 
siderable amounts of cold-rolled bands have just been 
taken by both home and foreign markets. In beams 
and other structural shapes business remains good. 
Very active business in heavy plates for ships and for 
boilers is still reported. Orders for thin sheets reach 
into next year. 


Tubes and Wire 


The tube industry is doing better. Large orders 
are in hand for gas and boiler piping and the demand 
is described as pressing. Prices have been gradually 
lifted so that they now allow a moderate profit for 
manufacturers. Considerable amounts, however, are in 
dealers’ hands and are affecting the price situation of 
the mills. 

Orders for drawn wire continue very brisk from 
both home and foreign markets. Business in wire nails 
is good so far as the amount of work in hand is con- 
cerned, but the ~rices for the finished product do not 
even cover the cost of the wire consumed. 

The Belgian market continues strong. A Brussels 
dispatch of today mentioned advances in the home mar- 
ket of 2.50 francs for strips and bars and 5 francs for 
steel plates. An advance of 1 shilling has been made 
in the export price of iron and steel bars, thin sheets 
and bands. 

Scrap iron continues in a rather unsatisfactory posi- 
tion and prices have a somewhat weak tendency. Con- 
siderable amounts are coming upon the market, but the 
demand has grown lighter, as several establishments 
have discontinued the use of scrap, turning instead to 
the direct production of steel from molten iron. 


New York 
New York, October 16, 

Pig Iron—The volume of business has fa 
somewhat and sales.in the past week have been 
to smaller consumers. The large buyers seem 
provided quite well for their wants for some : 

A few cases have come up, however, in which 

out lots were needed for 1912 and some foundries 
asked to have schedule shipments anticipated. 
naces are disposed to advance prices still furth 
the marking up process is quite general, being 
lated, apparently, to the volume of immediate d¢ 
Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are making high« 
tations both for this year and for 1913. One it 
there has established $17 at furnace as minimut 
No. 2 X for this year and is asking 50 cents higher: 
deliveries in the first and second quarters. Anotl 
furnace company is asking $17.50 for any deli 
The disposition all along the line seems to be to 
more money, particularly in view of the rapid r 
coke. Some basic inquiry has come up in east 
Pennsylvania and $17.75, delivered, has been quoted 
Buffalo district furnaces find a lull in the demand, bu 
all are well booked ahead and the tendency is to ask 
higher prices. Some inquiry in eastern Pennsylvania 
for pipe iron has resulted in higher quotations for such 
grades and buyers find furnaces unwilling to entertain 
offers which only recently would have resulted in busi 
ness. We quote as follows for Northern iron at tide- 
water: No. 1 foundry, $17.75 to $18; No. 2 X, $ 7.50 
to $17.75; No. 2 plain, $17 to $17.25. Southern iron is 
quoted at $18 to $18.25 for No. 1 foundry and $17.50 to 
$18 for No. 2. 

Structural Material.—Plain material on new business 
and for delivery this year cannot probably be obtained 
for less than 1.50c., Pittsburgh, notwithstanding nominal 
quotations less than this. For 1913 delivery, however, 
buyers claim closing at 1.40c., one particular lot amount- 
ing to 500 tons and including bars in arriving at the 
price. No let-up in demand is observed and the situa- 
tion is strong. A considerable amount of fabricated 
material is constantly coming into the market and spec- 
ulative buying seems altogether absent in this locality. 
Besides the elimination in bidding of fabricators who 
cannot give prompt service there is added evidence ot 
structural work being closed with no competition what- 
ever, with the result that some live projects are not 
heard of until contracts are actually placed. Among 
new projects may be mentioned a building at 226 Wil- 
liam street requiring 2000 tons, a 700-ton bridge for the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey over the Raritan River 
covering 6 deck plate girder spans, a 200-ton bridge at 
Clinton, Mass., for the Boston & Maine and a hotel in 
Brooklyn. The contracts awarded include the follow- 
ing, though some could not be verified at this writing: 
2000 tons, Pierce-Arrow garage, Long Island City, to 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works; 100 tons, Boston & Maine, 
Millbury, Mass., to Phoenix Bridge Company; 300 tons, 
apartment house, Ninety-sixth street and Amsterdam 
avenue, to the Passaic Structural Steel Company; 300 
tons, addition to Schermerhorn building, New York, to 
Prince Iron Works; 550 tons, building at Riverside 
Drive and 148th street, to Hinkle Iron Company; 350 
tons for Sargent Trust building, Boston, to New Eng- 
land Structural Steel Company. We quote plain mate- 
rial at 1.61c. to 1.66c., New York, mill shipments, and 
2.15c. from store. 


Steel Plates.—Two lots of 2000 tons each for the 
same buyer are claimed by the buyer to have been 
closed at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for the first half of 1913. 
An attempt to close for as much more has not yet been 
successful, eastern Pennsylvania mills refusing to con- 
sider 1913 business. Prices in the local market are firm 
at 1.76c., New York, for sheared plates and 1.81c. for 
universal plates, with $1 a ton additional still obtaining 
for November and $2 a ton additional for December. 
Material cannot be obtained, however, except for small- 
er size plates inside of 14 to 16 weeks. Orders for 
about 5000 cars have been placed and there are 17,500 
cars pending, with others likely to materialize, like some 
more from the New York Central Lines. At the pres- 
ent writing the New York Central is inquiring for 4° 
baggage cars and for 25 or more coaches, with the em- 
phasis on the more, and the Long Island is inquiring 
for 15 baggage cars. The business placed includes the 
following: 350 box for the San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake to the Pullman Company, and 2500 gondolas 
for the Philadelphia & Reading, 1000 to the Cambria 
Steel Company and 1500 to the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Although business in steel 
bars continues at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, for first quarter of 
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representing deliveries from mill after April, 1013. 
is considerable talk that prices by the middle of 
vear will be $5 a ton higher than now, based on 
sce that present buying 1s going into consumption, 
rops are remarkably good, that adverse political 
cannot have an affect for many months, that 
e’s steel industries are too’ busy to invade this 
-et. that labor demands by the first of the year will 
to be met and that there are no large amounts of 
undigested securities needing a boom to assist in 
ution. Deliveries are still very much extended 
iemand, particularly in bar iron, is unabated. Mak- 
f iron bars are generally declining to quote for 
usiness. Prices tor refined iron have really had a 
e swing, as makers who in a quiet market are will- 
supply the high grade material at prices for 
hly melted stock now place the good iron at nearer 
prices. Mill prices for refined iron are minimum at 
We quote steel bars at 1.56c. to 1.61c., New 
mill shipments, and from store 2.10c.; refined iron 
1.55c., New York, and from store, 2c. 
Ferroalloys.—Quotations for 80 per cent. ferroman- 
inese for prompt or early delivery range from $68 to 
$71, Baltimore. Some interests cannot quote except on 
nited supply of spot, a condition heretofore alluded 
It is not believed that much can be had at the $68 
ire and that active inquiry would speedily cause this 
to be advanced. For delivery next year $61 is 
asked. While the market is rather quiet there is in- 
ry for several hundred tons for future delivery. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent., quotations are unchanged 
it $75, Pittsburgh, for carloads; $74 for 100 tons and 
$73 for 600 tons or over. There has been some inquiry 
r next year, including one for 600 tons, but generally 
market is quiet. 
Cast-Ircn Pipe.—The city of Newark, N. J., opens 
ds Thursday, October 17, on 4000 tons of 6 to 24's. 
s is the largest public letting in sight in this imme- 
vicinity. It is understood that the Department 
oi Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York, will 
ward a contra.t for a considerable quantity of pipe 
for Brooklyn next week. Private buying continues 
wonderfully good for the season, and some of the pur- 
hasing now being done looks as if the buyers were 
tifying themselves for next year. Carload lots of 
6 in. are quoted at $24.50 to $25 per net ton, tidewater. 
Old Material.—Considerable activity has developed 
all along the line. Thus far dealers seem to be more 
nterested than consumers, either buying speculatively 
r covering contracts for material previously taken. It 
s known that some lots of old material have changed 
hands two or three times within the past week. Quite 
a volume of business has been done in heavy melting 
| scrap, with sales reported up to $15.50, delivered 
vorks in eastern Pennsylvania. All classes. of foun- 
dry stock are very strong, with a disposition mani- 
tested by consumers to lay in supplies before winter 
lor fear of delayed deliveries bv car shortage. Dealers’ 
otations per gross ton New York and vicinity are 
as IolloWws: 


stee 


Old girder and T rails for melting......... $12.50 to $13.00 


+ avy aon etee! GOGH... 6 cider tvtacten 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying TSHR: osticncs¥oc cia tawied hat ieaes 22.50 to 23.00 
Rerolling ¢aU: 4.4 663.400 diieew ative vile 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron car aubebs ie iccdeevaaieeulisccamwen on 23.00 to 23.50 
Old steel ont GWROBs sic Cheha 60sA so nbeowevre’ 16.50 to 17.00 
\ 1 sallrOnd WOON... + <iceedenas asumes 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought iron track scrap ...........e000% 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long. ........sseese055 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short..........-ssse-- 12.50 to 13.00 
Light irom > sss sag wacb os eae ebkilce thie wake 5.50to 6.00 
Cast borings swigiecs cis ves ek awn one plead 8.50to 9.00 
Wrought : Qaeraim@es scan dulcs bua cibeeek ce 9.50to 10.00 
W rought $690 ins sisS ance sates p0as sudabnews 11.50 to 12.00 
Uld car Witte. ci. <ccaesednnccecusens ean 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 — Cast, Ree BOs ieivas fines 13.00 to 13.50 
STOVE PERG esc s chen. ve ek ci eles Oe vebe eee Nee 10.25to 10.75 
Locomotive grate bars... ..esy 0s) ois on eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable ens :siccs skews dc ccna on ace bab aad 10.75to 11.25 


Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., October 15, 1912. 


Pig Iron—The market is stronger in tone. but the 
lounced activity of the past month or two has sub- 
( to some extent and quieter conditions are prevail- 
For small tonnages the demand continues in good 
ume. but the majority of the larger users now ap- 
to be fairly well covered for their first quarter 

d half requirements The aggregate placed for the 
at Buffalo furnaces foots up to about 12,000 tons 
grades. Labor is reported as being scarce at 
undries in tributary territory and this has a tendency 
check consumption. Even with this condition pre- 
ing the demand on furnaces for current delivery is 
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greater than it is possible for them to supply. Most 
turnace interests now quote $16.50 as the minimum for 
any grade for first quarter and half delivery, with all 
furnaces in the district largely sold up for that period. 
The general trend of prices is still upward, as shown 
by the following schedule, which is for first quarter and 
half delivery, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


No. SO 5 40 lene sce vdeewdud aes es $17.00 to $17.50 
Pe Ee ERD «cc CU caw tarediesbades's 16.75 to 17.25 
OR, OMNIS, ok ee tie ve bauer saebeiia 16.50 to 16.75 
ING... 5 ND sa 6: wchideis vepedeswieknlys 16.25to 16.50 
Caer: ONE: 6. bok cdabbns cs ebaue Whe eee 16.25 to 16.50 
DAGEONERED: nes use 4s pbebensed havekenaneee 16.75 te 17.25 
PEER. 0c KA ee 0-09 6% LARD MeL oe hed ea es 17.00 to 17.50 
Charcoal, regular brands and analysis...... 18.75 to 21.25 
Charcoal, special brands and analysis.............. 22.00 


Coke.—Great activity is noted in foundry coke. 
Many usérs are evidently deeming it wise to lay in 
some reserve stock in addition to their regular contract 
supplies, prior to the setting in of severe weather con- 
ditions, remembering the embarrassment and loss suf- 
fered from the severity of weather conditions and car 
:dortage last winter. Prices have registered a sharp 
.dvance. ° 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Most users of finished 
products have either piaced or are now placing con- 
tracts for specification during the first quarter of next 
year at present prices. Some producing interests are 
umiting their current sales to regular customers whom 
they consider they are obliged to care for and are not 
soliciting business from anybody. Some mills are out 
of the market until such time as they can deteriaine how 
much material they will have to offer for next year’s 
consumption. Most mills have instructed their selling 
agencies not to accept even carload lot business without 
first referring to headquarters. Warehouses are doing 
an enormous business at prices largely in advance ot 
mill quotations, the excessive demand having created a 
shortage and a wiping out of stocks in many sizes. 
Owing to the increased cost of spelter the average 
spread between bright and galvanized wire has been 
increased 10c. per 100 lb. on galvanized, so that the 
differential is now 40c. instead of 30c. as formerly. 
Galvanized wire nails have been increased correspond- 
ingly. An advance of $1 per ton was announced dur- 
ing the week by several of the leading independents, 
making the minimum quotation on wire nails $1.75 base 
and on bright wire $1.55 base. With most interests 
the minimum price on bars is 1.40c., base, and on struc- 
tura! material, 1.50c.. base, on such tonnage as is being 
taken, with buyers offering large orders that the mills 
are unable to take care of even at these prices. In 
sheets the demand is heavy and prices strug. In fab- 
ricated structural lines market conditions are also very 
strong. A good deal of work is being planned, but the 
starting of construction on the larger portion of such 
work will be held over until next spring on account of 
wnability to procure steel before that time. Bids are 
to be received thts week for public school No. 3, Buffalo, 
requiring 100 tons of steel, and next week for public 
school No. 57, taking 200 tons. It is stated that the 
Seneca Engineering Company has been awarded con- 
tract for the steel, about 900 tons, for the new high 
school building at ithaca, N. Y., Driscoll Brothers, that 
city, general contractors. The Lackawanna Bridge 
Company has the contract for the steel for the mu- 
seum and library building for the American Scenic and 
Historic Society, Letchworth Park, N. Y. Architects 
Green & Wicks, Buffalo, are preparing plans for a iv- 
story office building for the American Express Com- 
pany, Main and Erie streets, Buffalo. 


Old Material—The market continues very firm with 
an advancing tendency in a number of grades. Con- 
sumers are taking material freely; in fact practically to 
che full amount of dealers’ offerings. Many dealers are 
not anxious to dispose of their holdings at prevailin; 
prices, preferring to limit their transactions in the belief 
that higher levels will soon be reached. Quotations 
for old car wheels were advanced 50c. per ton since last 


report. We quote as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf- 

falo: 
Heawy metiitig steel oo. cscdnvccedawsvcunk $14.50 to $14.75 
Low phosphorus steel ......----sseeeseees 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 rellroGd wWroWent oid. sicbedeege vce 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 14.00to 14.50 
CR chee RIOR in os he ke cdSi wedi aeeteeaeiy 16.00 to 16.75 
GE Jee MONON as ocd a bW c Nd aa Ka ocnsn nee 23.25t0 23,75 
Cad Cl SIR ina hc os 0 ka hn cha padadkhanees 15.25to 16.00 
Rativrond: wWaiWeehe. 6c. is dee KWesecesocsiee 13.75to 14.00 
Boiler plate sheared 2.6. 6ssccvsececacsers 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive grate bars ......-+s+-s0+% voees Lhe7E tO BBize 
Wednee SIE 6a 6 5 kee sn Wee chen taclecaws 10.25to 10.75 
Tee: WOR vi cengernetesstarhoed iekesees 10.50 to 11,00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings...... 8.75to 9.06 
Clean cast borings ......+-.cse000, i ekmaes 8.00to 8.50 
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Metal Market 


New York, October 16, 1912. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 
» New York. -—Lead—, -—Spelter—, 
Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 
lytic. New York. York. Louis. York, Louis. 
17.65 49.90 5.10 95 .60 7.45 
7.65 49.50 5.10 92% 55 .40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
40 


_ 
~ 


50 49. 5.07! 921 
.50 49. 5.05 .90 
62% 49.8 5.05 4.90 


I 

4, 

4. a 
-65 . 5.10 4.92% 

4 2 
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Copper is lower but relatively firm following Euro- 
pean market disturbances. ‘Tin is dull at prices a shade 
lower. Lead prices of independent producers have de- 
clined. Spelter is five points off. Antimony is un- 
changed. 

New York 

Copper.—Unsettled conditions in Europe resultant 
from the war scare caused a sharp break in speculative 
copper and other stocks in London on Monday, Oc- 
tober 14, which was reflected here by an uncertain 
market and offerings at lower prices. At the present 
writing, however, London values have practically re- 
covered their strength and in this market there has been 
some abatement of the timidity and hesitancy on the 
part of buyers which the break precipitated. Despite 
the conditions there was no large buying here, which 
is taken as further evidence that the present needs of 
consumers are covered by contracts still in force. Be- 
tween October 11 and 14 London speculative copper 
declined £3 10s. from £76 17s. 6d. The first cable to- 
day showed that quotations are up £1 to £76 7s. 6d., 
making a recovery of £3 since October 14. At no time 
in the week was there any large business. The lower 
prices concerned second hand copper almost exclusively, 
the producers having held fairly firm considering con- 
ditions, although their prices unquestionably eased off. 
Many contradictory reports were heard in the early 
part of this week. It was reported that electrolytic 
copper had sold on October 14 at 17.75c., delivered cash 
30 days; again, that on the same day it was offered 
at 17:25c., cash New York, without finding buyers. 
There was on that day, however, a fairly good business 
done in standard copper on the Metal Exchange at 
17.25c. and on the usual basis that electrolytic or other 
copper metal can, at the option of the seller, be deliv- 
ered at an advance over the sale price of %4c. Lake 
copper was reported sold on October 14 at both 17.37%c. 
and 18c., cash. Electrolytic is quoted to-day at 17.62Y%c. 
and Lake at 17.75c. The price of spot in London to- 
day is £76 7s. 6d. and of futures, £77 5s. The exports 
this month total 12,301 tons. 

Pig Tin.—The market in tin continues very dull and 
in some ways its conditions have resembled those ex- 
isting in copper, p< eticulasiy as to uncertainty and hesi- 
tancy on the part of buyers, though not nearly to the 
same extent. The sustained high price of tin has served 
to keep consumers out of the market, and not even 
lower prices here following a break of £3 in London 
October 14 caused any activity on the part of buyers. 
The peculiar part of the situation is that, contrary to 
the one existing in copper, consumers of tin are not well 
covered and there was every expectation that conditions 
such as existed October 14 would induce trading, yet 
the business on that day was comparatively small. 
Expectation of possible effects of the Balkan trouble is 
responsible for the present attitude of consumers. Tin 
is quoted to-day in this market at 49.87%c. The price 
in London to-day is £227 for spot and £226 for futures. 
The arrivals total 33,563 tons and there is afloat 1380 
tons. 

Tin Plates—tThere has been no change in the tin 
plate market in New York. It is strong, with an active 
demand of a general character. 

Lead.—Lead is described as exceedingly dull so far 
as new demand is concerned, although there is a large 
consumption of the metal taken from stock. Prices 
have held up fairly well from abroad. Because of the 
lack of demand, prices have fallen in the West and 
correspondingly in New York as quoted by independent 
producers, although the American Smelting & Refining 
Company holds to its price of 5.10c. The price at 
St. Louis to-day 1s 4.90c. and New York is relatively 
stronger at 5.05c. 


Spelter.—There have been no important changes in 
spelter other than the decline in price of five points on 
October 11 and it is now quoted at 7.55c., New York, 
and 7.40c. St. Louis. At this price foreign spelter was 
offered in this market at a time when the American 
metal was five points higher. The addition of freight 
rates makes the sale of foreign spelter unprofitable in 


the interior and its offering is confined to the 
coast. 


_Antimony.—The market is dull and unchan 
prices continue as quoted last week: Cookson 
12%c., Hallett’s, 9.50c., and Chinese and H: 
grades, 9.25c. 


Old Metals—The demand is fairly active. 


; pema alers’ 
selling prices are again higher, as follows: : 


ad per 
Copper, heavy and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Brass, heavy 

Brass, light 

Heavy machine composition 
Clean brass turnings 
Composition turnings 

Lead, heavy 

Lead, tea 

Zinc, scrap 


Chicago 


OctToBerR 15.—A pronounced flurry in the London 
market for copper brought about a marked reces- 
sion in values, but the recovery was equally prompt 
Tin and spelter prices were slightly. lower. A normal 
market activity prevailed throughout the week. We 
quote as follows: Casting copper, 17.75c.; Lake, 17.87%c 
to 18c., in carloads for prompt shipment; small lots, %c. 
to %c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 50c.; small lots, 52c.: 
lead, desilverized, 5c. to 5.10c. for 50-ton lots; corroding 
5.25c. to 5.35c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 
lb. higher; spelter, 7.62%4c.; Cookson’s antimony, 10.75¢ 
and other grades, 9.75c. in small lots; sheet zinc is $9.10, 
f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, IIl., less 8 per cent. discount in 
carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote buy- 
ing prices for less than carload lots: Copper wire, cruci- 
ble shapes, 15.50c.; copper bottoms, 1I4¢c.; copper clips, 
15¢c.; red brass, 12.75¢.; yellow brass, 10c.; lead pipe, 
4.25c.; zine, 5.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 33c.; tinfoil, 39¢.; block 
tin pipe, 45c. 


St. Louis 


October 14.—The metal market has shown a slightly 
easier tendency, though the price recessions have not 
been great andthe quotations of to-day are firmly held. 
Lead stands at 4.90c. to 4.92%c.; spelter, 7.40c. to 
7.42Yec.; tin, 49.80c. to 50.12%e Takes copper, 17.97 Ye. 
to 18.22%c.; electrolytic copper, 17.97%4c. to 18.22%c. 
antimony, 10.30c. to 10.50c. In the Joplin ore = nn 
there was an easing off to some extent, but the aggre- 
gate production was not affected thereby. Zinc blende 
dropped to a range of $55 to $60 per ton for 60 per cent., 
with the choicest lots bringing $63. Lead ore likewise 
was somewhat weaker, the best basis figure being $67 
for 80 per cent. Calamine continues in strong demand 
at firm prices; the range for 40 per cent. was $32 to $34, 
with the choicest lots selling for $38. Shipments of 
all ores continue exceptionally heavy and all are in- 
creasing. We quote miscellaneous scrap metals as fol- 
lows: Light brass, 6.50c.; heavy brass and light copper, 
10.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 13c.; pewter, 
25c.; tinfoil, 32c.; zinc, 4.50c.; lead, 4c.; tea lead, 3c 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


> 
New York, October 16, 1912 

The war troubles in the Balkans, which affected 
stocks on the European exchanges, caused a recession 
in prices of securities in this country, thus imterrupt- 
ing the steady climb to higher levels. Lowest prices 
were realized on Monday morning of this week, after 
which there was some recovery. The range of prices 
on active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday 
of last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows 


Allis Chalm., pref.. 1 -, 2 Pressed Steel, wees 10214 102% 
Bald. Loco., com... 58%4- 59 Railway Spg., com. 39/2 
Bald. Loco., pref...10634-106%4 Railway Spg., pref 102 
Beth. Steel, com.... 477%- 50% Republic, com....... 32%- 33% 
Beth. Steel, pref.... 76 - 78 Republic, pref a- 91% 
Can, com 43%4- 47% Sloss, com 55. - 967% 
Can, ref 123%4-125%4 Pipe, com - 19% 
Car & Fdry., com... 59 + 61% U. S. Steel, com.... 

Car & Fadry., “aagsaheey’ 3 118% U. S. Steel, pref.... 

Steel Foundries..... 2%- 44. * Westinghouse Elec.. 
Colorado. Fuel 40%4- 43% Va. I. C. & Coke... 

General Electric..... -183% Am. Ship, 

Gr. N. Ore. Cert... - 49% Ena Pneu. 

Int. Harv., com 4-123% Cambria Steal... 5s 52% -. 
Int. Pump, com 27% Lake Sup. Corp..... 30! 
Lackawanna Steel... 53 54% Pa. Steel, y3ie> 103 
Locomotive, com.... %- 43% Warwick .. 

Nat. En. & St., com. 25 Crucible Steel, com. 

Nat. En. & St., pref. 92%4- 94 Crucible Steel, pref. 96 
Pittsburgh Steel, Harb. Walk Re pref.. 
Pressed Steel, com.. 37%- 39 


Dividends Declared 
The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
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iend of 2 per cent. on both the preferred and com- 
stock, payable November 1. 
he International Steam Pump Company, regular 
rterly, 1% per cent. on the preterred stock, payable 
mber I. 
G. White & Co., Inc., regular quarterly, 1% per 
on the preferred stock, payable November 1. 
enry R. Worthington, Inc., 3% per cent. on the 
red stock, payable November I. 
rhe Warwick Iron & Steel Company, regular semi- 
ial 4 per cent., payable November 15. 


Personal 


Oeking, founder and managing director of the 
works Oeking, Dtisseldorf, Germany, has arrived in 
ountry on a business visit, and has made his head- 

with his American manager, the Wiener Ma- 

ry Company, 50 Church street, New York. He will 

tend the annual meeting of the Oeking Company, an 

nerican corporation handling the products of the Steel- 
s Oeking in this country. 


rank Koester, consulting engineer, has removed his 
e from 115 Broadway to larger quarters, at 50 Church 

reet, New York. He is principally engaged ih steam and 
lroelectric power plant work, electric transmission and 
10n, 

Fleet Iron 
visit the 


Benjamin Talbot, manager of the Cargo 

pany, Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, will 

ited States this fall. 

Otto Frick, the inventor of the Frick induction furnace 

the electric production of steel, is expected to arrive 
1 the United States about the middle of October in con- 
nection with the introduction in this country of his type 
f furnace. These furnaces are handled by Dr. Karl 
Georg Frank, 90 West street, New York, representing 
Siemens & Halske, A. G., Berlin, Germany. The fur- 
naces intended for the United States and Canada will be 
made in this country. 

I. T. McCleary, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the blast furnaces and steel department of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been appointed general superintendent, succeeding Henry 
\. Butler, recently made chief of the order department. 
(. B. Draper, formerly assistant superintendent of the 
skelp mills, sueceeds Mr. McCleary. 

Rk. H. Wilkinson, Jr., superintendent Struthers Fur- 
nace Company, Struthers, Ohio, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect January 1, when the former manager, 
>. A. Richards, will take charge. Mr. Richards is a stock- 
iolder and director of the company and resumes his old 
osition after having taken a much needed rest. 

Samuel A. Kennedy, general manager Iroquois Iron 
Company, Chicago, has resigned afid has been succeeded 
by E. L. Ives in charge of the furnaces. Mr. Ives was 
formerly assistant to H. A. Brassert, superintendent at 
South Works, Illinois Steel Company. The resignation of 
Mr. Kennedy was accompanied by those of A. K. Norris, 
iperintendent, and Geo. Zink, assistant superintendent of 
irnaces. 

Mloyd E. Allen has been placed in charge of the Buf- 
ilo office of the Cambria Steel Company. The appoint- 
ment was made on account of the resignation of A. D. 
avis as manager of sales for the Buffalo district, which 
took effect October 1. Mr. Allen previously held the 
sition of assistant sales manager in the Buffalo office. 

H. H. Pleasance, of Detroit, Mich., has been elected 
ecretary and general manager of the Universal Welding 
ompany, St. Anne, Ill. Mr. Pleasance has represented 
ne Cambria Steel Company in Michigan for several 

ars and his resignation takes effect October 19. 

W. Hoesch, of the well-known Hoesch Eisen & Stahl- 
verk, Dortmund, Westphalia, is visiting the important steel 

anufacturing centers of the United States. 

Charles Dipple resigned last week as general super- 
ntendent of the Hecla Iron Works, one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in Brooklyn, N. Y. He will start 
; tober 29 for a trip around the world. He engaged in 
usiness in Frederick Wooster’s Peck Slip foundry, in 
‘ent avenue, 36 years ago, and a few years afterward 
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bought the plant, which became the Hecla Iron Works. He 
was one of the chief stockholders and a director at the 
time of his retirement. The employees gave him a din- 
ner and a farewell reception. His son, Charles Dipple, 
Jr., is his successor as general superintendent. 

G. T. Herr has resigned as manager of the Owensboro 
Forging Company, vehicle hardware, Owensboro, Ky,, ef- 
fective October 9. He is succeeded by S. R,. Ewing, Jr. 
Mr. Herr has also retired from the directorate and now 
has no connection with the company. 

Wentworth P, Johnson has been appointed manager of 
the New York office of H. M. Byllesby & Co., Trinity 
Building, effective October 1. For the last nine years he 
has been the European financial agent of the International 
Harvester Company, residing in London. 

A.W. Hopkins, product sales manager of the National- 
Acme Mfg. Company, has started on an extended tour to 
the Pacific coast and through the Canadian northwest. 

C. H. Warfield, secretary and treasurer of the Goulds 
Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has resigned. B. R. 
Wells has been appointed treasurer and H. S. Freden- 
burgh, secretary. 

C. M. Clement, formerly factory manager of the plants 
of the Weston-Mott Company, Flint, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed production manager of the Detroit Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, Detroit. 

R. C. Mish, formerly Los Angeles manager for Hen- 
shaw, Bulkley & Co., and for six months with the Port- 
land Machinery Company, Portland, Ore., has become a 
member of the latter firm. 

Prof. Clarence P. Linville, after a service of nine 
years in charge of the department of metallurgical en- 
gineering and as professor of metallurgy at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has resigned to accept the position of 
superintendent of blast furnaces with Joseph E. Thropp, 
and is now located at Earlston (Everett P. O.), Bedford 
County, Pa. 

The nominations for officers of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for next year have been an- 
nounced as follows: For president, Prof. W. F. M. Goss, 
Urbana, Ill.; vice-presidents (for two years), James Hart- 
ness, Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt. ; 
I. E. Moultrop, Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
Boston, Mass.; H. G. Stott, Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York; managers (for three years), W. B. 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill.; H. M. Leland, general manager Cad- 
illac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich.; Alfred Noble, 
New York; treasurer, Wm. H. Wiley. 

J. B. Smiley, who has been identified with the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company since 1905 and for about 3% years 
in the New York office of the company, has resigned, to 
take effect November 1, to become general manager and 
treasurer of the Builders Supply Company, Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, contracting and contractors’ supplies. He is 
now associated with E. A. James, Winnipeg, president 
Builders Supply Company, formerly vice-president of the 
Canadian Northern Railroad and for 21 years general su- 
perintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and with 
Charles May, vice-president of the company, formerly 
mayor of Edmontony' Mr. Smiley is a civil engineer grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Meeting 

The American Iron and Steel Institute meeting at 
Pittsburgh Friday, October 25, promises to be well at- 
tended. The programme, which has now been arranged 
by sessions, provides for the reading and discussion of 
the papers already announced in these columns, all the 
sessions being held at the Hotel Shenley. The address 
of the president, Judge Elbert H. Gary, comes first in the 
morning programme. 


Latest Market Advices from Pittsburgh 


PitrrssurcH, Pa., October 16, 1912 (By Telegraph.)— 
A local open-hearth steel maker has bought about 20,000 
tons of basic pig iron for first half delivery. Part comes 
from Valley furnaces at about $16 at furnace. Part comes 
from a nearer furnace, having a freight rate of 45c. per 
ton, netting the seller about $16.45 at furnace. A sale of 
about 400 tons of open-hearth steel billets and slabs is re- 
ported by a local dealer at about $28 for this year’s de- 
livery. 
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The Steel Corporation Dissolution Suit 


More of the Testimony Taken at Pittsburgh— 
Willis L. King, William H. Donner, A. R. 
Kennedy, B. F. Jones and Others Called 


Willis L. King’s Examination 

When the hearings at Pittsburgh were resumed on 
Monday, October 7, the first witness called was Willis L. 
King, vice-president of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany. After answering questions regarding the relative 
size of the Illinois and Carnegie steel companies before 
the merger and how they competed for business, he was 
asked about the associations of plate and structural steel 
makers. He said he was treasurer of both associations 
and gave details regarding the manner in which they were 
conducted, traversing familiar ground to the readers of 
The Iron Age. 

MEETINGS OF MANUFACTURERS WITH» NO AGREEMENTS 
He said that after the fall of 10 4 the meetings of the 
two associations were discontinued, but that there were 
subsequent meetings of those engaged in the steel busi 
ness. At these subsequent meetings there were no writ 
ten agreements, no record of proceedings was kept and 
no percentage basis was fixed. After 1904 these meet- 
ings were held every 60 days, the object being to maintain 
a certain stability of prices. He was not sure whether 
1904 or 1900 was when pools ceased. 

In 1906-07 meetings were held, declared the witness, 
to prevent prices from going up to unreasonable figures, 
and if it had not been for these meetings prices would 
have gone from $5 to $10 a ton higher. At other times, 
when production was less than the demand, meetings were 
held to keep prices from going lower. He said that the 
objects of the meetings were generally understood, and 
that the prices were made plain to all concerned; that if 
a company found that it could not sell at the understood 
price it would call for another meeting, when prices would 
be changed. 

Mr. King said that at the time they proposed to hold 
meetings among themselves the steel manufacturers were 
advised that they could get together on their constitutional 
rights and discuss the tonnage of the country, the produc- 
tion and consumption and exchange views on and fix the 
prices at which they would sell their products. He testi 
fied that they always tried to keep prices down to a rea- 
sonable level. These meetings lasted until November 20, 
1907, when the panic started. He said the exigency was 
then so great that Judge Gary, deeming a meeting of the 
entire steel industry necessary, invited the manufacturers 
to a dinner in the Waldorf, in New York. This was to 
prevent a sudden and unreasonable drop in prices which 
eventually would affect the banks of the country. He 
said 9o per cent. of the steel manufacturers of the United 
States attended. Judge Gary stated at the dinner that the 
manufacturers present could not make any agreement nor 
would he enter into an agreement to fix prices. 


COMPETING WITH THE STEEL CORPORATION 

Mr. King said that the capacity of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company has increased since 1901, or about the time 
the Steel Corporation was formed, from 590,000 tons to 
1,500,000 tons annually. The Jones & Laughlin Company, 
he testified, has been in competition with the Steel Cor 
poration in all products except heavy rails and pipes. He 
stated that the Steel Corporation could put a number of 
small independent companies out of business, but that 
there always were men who would start a new company. 

Judge Dickinson, for the Government, then asked Mr. 
King if Judge Gary had said that the trust could put the 
Jones & Laughlin and other large competing companies out 
of business, what he would say to that. Mr. King replied 


that if Judge Gary made that statement the judge evidently 


believed it. Mr. King added that the Jones & Laughlin 
Company could do the same with the smaller companies 
as the Steel Corporation could if it so desired. The sub- 
sidiary companies of the Steel Corporation in competition 
have always been fair and above board, said Mr. King. 
He said that his company and the subsidiaries of the Steel 
Corporation have sold at practically the same prices for 


some time, but there was no agreement to do so 
speaking of the meetings before 1904, when the pri 
steel was “understood,” Mr. King said that he consi 
it a moral obligation to stick to this price and expecte: 
others involved to do it. When the prices were menti 
they were not for any definite length of time. His 
pany, he admitted, could have brought the prices of 
and steel products to a lower level any time it car: 
force the market. 

That the foreign trade in iron and steel has increased 
since the formation of the Steel Corporation was another 
point in the testimony of Mr. King. He said the corpo- 
ration had much to do with this increase. 


The Purchase of the Union Steel Company 


William H. Donner, now president of the Cambria 
Steel Company, but who was very active in the organiza 
tion and administration of affairs of the Union Steel 
Company for several years after its organization, gave 
testimony regarding the taking over of the latter interest 
by the Steel Corporation. At the time the Union Steel 
Company was largely controlled by H. C. Frick, William 
H. Donner, A. W. Mellon and R. B. Mellon, the last tw 
being Pittsburgh bankers. The price paid by the Steel 
Corporation was $25,214,288.41 in $25,000,000 Union Steel 
Company 5 per cent. bonds, guaranteed by the Steel Cor 
poration, and the remainder cash. He estimated the profit 
on the sale at $5;192,978. 

Mr. Donner stated that Mr. Frick came to him and 
said that the Steel Corporation needed open-hearth plants 
and that he thought it would be advisable to sell out to 
the corporation if it would buy. He said that he was 
already a heavy stockholder in the corporation and that 
as he was not active his position was embarrassing. Mr 
Donner said that he told Mr. Frick that he was willing to 
sell. The Mellons, according to the witness, would not 
hear of disposing of their interest in the concern. It was 
only after much difficulty that Mr. Frick got their con 
sent. Had it not been for- personal friendship, Mr. Don 
ner was certain that Mr. Frick never would have suc 
ceeded 

MR. FRICK’S COUNSEL WANTED BY JUDGE GARY 

\fter Mr. Frick had got the sanction of the Mellons 
and Mr. Donner, H. H. Rogers was opposed to the pur- 
chase of the plants. Even Judge Gary was adverse to the 
plan, but later decided to make the purchase of the Union 
in order to have Mr. Frick in the corporation and obtain 
the benefit of his counsel. 

Mr. Donner said that to his mind and from his exper!- 
ence the concern that owned its own ore and railroads 
had an advantage over competitors. He held, however, 
that the large independent companies owned their own ore, 
and that while they did not own their own railroads, they 
were able to compete with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and were doing it right along. 


Traffic Conditions in the Pittsburgh District 


\. R. Kennedy, trafic manager for the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, now building two blast furnaces, testified 
regarding ore rates from Lake Erie ports. The average 
distance to Pittsburgh, he said, was 135 miles, and the 
rate charged by the railroads was 95c. a gross ton; to 
Youngstown, Ohio, 67 miles, 56c.; to Ironton, Ohio, 205 
miles, 99c.; to Columbus, Ohio, 138 miles, 50c.; to Wheel- 
ing, 160 miles, 60c.; to Jackson, Ohio, 217 miles, 62%. ; 
to Josephine, Pa., 228 miles, 85c.; to Ashland, Ky., 209 
miles, 90c.; to Cincinnati, 289 miles, g0c. Asked if he 
knew of any district within 300 miles of the lake ports 
that paid anything near as much as Pittsburgh, he replied 
that he did not. He stated that Pittsburgh furnaces use 
approximately 15,000,0co tons of ore annually, This sur- 
passes every other district, according to his statistics, 
which showed that Youngstown uses 9,600,000 toms; 
Wheeling, 3,200,000; Columbus, 700,000; Ironton, 500,000; 
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hine, Pa., 600,000; Ashland, 100,000, and Jackson, 


sked if he was familiar with the cost of hauling ore on 
essemer & Lake Erie Railroad, owned by the Steel 
oration, Mr. Kennedy testified that it cost the road 
a ton to haul ore to the Pittsburgh district. Under 
t examination he said that he understood the Besse- 
& Lake Erie Railroad is a member of the Pittsburgh 
ht Association and the Central Freight Association. 
testimony was intended to show that the Steel Cor- 
ition, by its alliance with other railroads in Pittsburgh 
aintain freight rates, was discriminating unfairly and 
; hurting the industries of Pittsburgh. He refused to 
er a number of questions put by Mr. Severence, coun- 
for the corporation, relative to the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company’s source of ore and fuel supply and other ques- 
s concerning the management. 
lenry R. Moore, traffic manager of the Republic Iron 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, testified that he 
eht the rate of 56c. a ton for ore shipped from 
eland to the Mahoning Valley district exorbitant as 
as the rate to Pittsburgh. He said an investigation 
been made under his direction as to what it costs 
Steel Corporation to ship ore over its own road, the 
ssemer & Lake Erie, from Conneaut to Pittsburgh. 
is cost, he said, is 28%4c. a ton. The witness testified 
it the independent companies could compete with the 
teel Corporation in everything but freight rates, assum- 
a parity in the matter of obtaining raw material. On 
ross examination Mr, Severence tried to make the wit- 
ness specify a rate from Cleveland to Youngstown that 
s reasonable if the 56c. rate was excessive. The only 
Mr. Moore would make was that a reasonable rate 
would be the cost of operation plus a reasonable profit. 


Testimony on Other Matters 


Thomas W. Fitch, president Columbia Steel & Shafting 
pany, was questioned regarding his connection with 
wire industry prior to the time of the formation of the 

\merican Steel & Wire Company. He organized the 
Braddock Wire Company in 1885 and some years later 

ld it to the Consolidated Steel & Wire Company. He 

xt organized the Pittsburgh Wire Company in 1880. 

hn W. Gates, in beginning the movement for the forma- 

1 of the Amerjcan Steel & Wire Company, purchased 
stock in the Pittsburgh Wire Company. The original 

‘-kholders, when the latter company was sold to the 
\merican Steel & Wire Company, signed a contract not 

engage in the manufacture of wire and wire nails in 

is country, with the exception of Florida and Arizona, 
vithin ten years. Being questioned regarding price pools, 
he said that while his company was always able to make 
its prior to the formation of the pools in 1896 yet 

‘es were higher afterward and his company benefited 
ccordingly. 

Edmund W. Mudge, of E. W. Mudge & Co., large 
dealers in pig iron, steel and coke, testified that he was 
vith the Charles E. Pope Company from 1895 to 1901 and 
that this company purchased its sheet bars from the Ohio, 
ellaire and Junction steel companies. After the forma- 
tion of the National Steel Company, in 1899, it was hard 

secure such bars and they could only be had on the 
ssurance that they would not in turn be sold to inde- 
endent tin plate mills. He thought that the National 
Steel Company was formed for the double purpose of pro- 

dirg a raw material supply for the American Tin Plate 
impany and also for tying up the raw material supply 
‘or independent mills. He was interested in building the 
‘ope tin plate mills in 1901, the supply of tin bars being 
btained from the Sharon Steel Company and another 
mpany. He was afterward connected with the La Belle 

n Works, and then found the Steel Corporation to be a 
‘air competitor. Asked to give an opinion as to what ad- 
vantages the Steel Corporation had over its competitors, 

replied that it had an advantage in being the owner of 
roads carrying ore to the lake ports and in having rail- 

ads to carry it to the Pittsburgh district, amd the ad- 
ntage of location. “And,” he added, “in having a mighty 
od management.” 

President B. F. Jones, of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
_ompany, was questioned regarding the ore holdings of 
''S company and testified that they were acquired in the 
Mesaba range in 1901, and the highest royalty paid per 
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ton of ore was 30c. On three mines acquired in the dis- 
trict it paid a tetal bonus of $950,000. Ten per cent of 
its total tonnage from the mines they sent over Steel Cor- 
poration railroads. Mr. Jones admitted under cross ex- 
amination that this would be the case only so long as the 
corporation railroad furnished as low a rate as other 
railroads. 

The taking of the above testimony was concluded on 
Thursday, October 10, and the Government investigators 
then closed their sessions in Pittsburgh, to resume hear- 
ings in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Notable Pipe Work by the Parmelee Wrench 


Experiments made by L. H. Johnson, master mechanic 
and superintendent of gas plants of the Western Gas & 
Electric Company, Aurora, Ill, with a new style of pipe 
wrench, have shown results of great interest. He used 
the wrench on the 4-in. pipe line which he was laying 
from Aurora to Oswego, and on the 8-in. line from Joliet 
to Lyle. The foreman on the Oswego line states that the 
work was done better and quicker and that the factor 
of leakage (which is caused by not having pipes screwed 
up tight enough) was considerably lessened. The entire 
Oswego line, a stretch of about 5 miles, was laid with only 
one wrench outfit. On the Joliet line, a distance of 18 
miles, only two outfits were used. The foreman on the 
line announced a day’s work which he considers a record. 
On August 31, one of the hottest days of the summer, he 
laid 105 lengths (about 2100 ft.), of 8-in. pipe in 9 hr. and 
10 min., when ordinarily, with the same number of men 
working, he laid about tooo ft. per day. There was not 
a split or crushed pipe on either line. The wrench in no 
way~damaged the pitch coating on these pipes, The re- 
pairs on the wrench were so small as to be negligible. 

It is claimed that this wrench permits the use of 
threaded pipe where, owing to disadvantages contingent 
upon other styles of wrenches, flanged pipe is now used. 
The manufacturer of this wrench, the Parmelee Wrench 
Company, 2515 West Monroe street, Chicago, claims that 
the reason for its success is that it grips the pipe with 
equal pressure all the way round, and that it cannot slip 
or lose its grip even. when taking a new hold. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company of Canada, Ltd., 
has been incorporated in Canada to manufacture elevating, 
conveying, power transmission, hoisting, garbage reduc- 
tion and other machinery, engines, boilers, etc. The com- 
pany has opened offices at 282 St. Catherine street, Mont- 
real, with Herbert S. Hersey as general manager. This 
company is the outgrowth of the extensive Canadian 
business of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Although there will be a close connection be- 
tween the two companies, their organization and manage- 
ment will be independent. The lines of products that will 
be made by the Canadian company are similar to those 
manufactured by the Cleveland company. 


The Fannin & McCullough Sheet Mill Company has 
been organized at Ashland, Ky., to operate the plant of 
the Ashland Sheet Mill Company under lease which runs 
for three years, with the privilege of purchase. The com- 
pany expects to operate six sheet mills, making black and 
galvanized sheets, and painted and galvanized roofing. 
Charles Russell is president; T. N. Fannin, vice-president ; 
A. J. McCullough, secretary and treasurer; T. J. McCul- 
lough, general manager. The directors are A. J. McCul- 
lough, T. J. McCullough, R. H. Vansant, W. R. Vansant, 
J. W. Kitchen, T. N. Fannin and M. W. Thomas. 

The Bateman Mfg. Company, manufacturer of Iron 
Age farm and garden implements, Grenloch, N. J., has 
acquired the plants of the Wilkinson Plow Company and 
the Toronto Pressed Steel Company, Toronto, Canada. 
The products manufactured by these concerns will be con- 
tinued and the Bateman lines added. 


Plans are under way for the blowing in of the Meily 
furnace, of the Lebanon Valley Furnace Company, at 
Lebanon, Pa, which has been idle for several years. 
It will be operated by the Meily Estate, with which are 
associated some local interests. 
























































































A Marked Decline of Skill in the Foundry 


What Owners Should Do to Arrest It— 


A Large Use of Molding Machines, Yet 
All-Round Molders 


Are in Demand 
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Declaring there is danger in the decreasing number of 
practical, all-round molders in the modern foundry, 
Thomas D. West in an address before the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association, October 9, said: “The art of 
founding is being lost. Already it is difficult to obtain 
skilled men because of the unwillingness of the youth of 
to-day to enter manual trades, and because those who do 
enter the trades are disposed to curtail the time needed to 
acquire the experience necessary to a full-fledged journey- 
man or overseer.” Mr. West’s views were not entirely 
pessimistic, however, for near the close of his paper he 
said there is at the present moment encouragement for a 
campaign to induce boys to take up trades and stick to 
them until they become good mechanics, and he gave his 
ideas of what foundries should do to assist in the restora- 
tion of what he called a more practical life and to “save 
the foundry trade from becoming unable to obtain other 
than desk men for overseers and amateurs for workmen.” 
These were: 

“1. Exercise persistence and resourcefulness in ob- 
taining youths of 16 to 18 years of age, who have good 
strength and fair intelligence, but do not start them as 
apprentices unless there are good reasons for believing 
they are sincere and will keep faith to the end of agree- 
ments. 2. Give apprentices every permissible chance for 
practice in, coremaking, molding and melting. 3. Make the 
value of technical knowledge clear to apprentices and as- 
sist them in obtaining it as far as practicable, especially 
if they exhibit enough executive ability to develop into 
competent overseers. 4. Let jobbing and specialty shops 
in particular engage ail the apprentices that can be well 
taken care of. 5. Make every sacrifice so as to pay such 
wages to apprentices as will attract and hold them to the 
end.” The speaker pointed out that there are many al- 
lurements for the young man of to-day which must be 
overcome and that the time of acceptance by apprentices 
of six cents per hour has gone along with their willing- 
ness to engage in hard or dirty labor 


How Conditions Have Changed 


Mr. West’s theme was suggested by a statement re- 
cently made in explanation of the high cost of living, that 
the “demand for luxury has exceeded the productiveness 
of labor.” In foundry practice he found a parallel to 
the statement because of what he asserted to be the lack 
of general skill in a large percentage of the foundry 
workers of to-day. After referring to the thoroughness 
of the old-time founders, whose apprenticeship covered 
from four to five years and whose trade was learned prin- 
cipally by imitation and experience covering many years, 
he said that an employer of to-day is lucky if he can re- 
tain an apprentice for two years, and this condition exists 
despite the fact that “we are now paying boys of from 16 
to 18 years $1.50 for the first six months, $1.75 for the sec- 
ond six months, $2 for the second year and the third year. 
if they can be induced to stay, according to ability; often 
wages equal to those of regular journeymen. And even 
with this great inducement in wages and the chance of 
coming up in a strictly jobbing shop we are able on an 
average to secure and hold only about one of each 20 
boys who call, although there are hundreds of boys who 
should embrace the opportunity.” Mr. West attributed the 
attitude of the boys to the following causes: “A desire to 
dress well and have an easy job. To obtain the highest 
wages possible when first starting work, with no consid- 
eration for the future. To work at that which gives the 
greatest freedom from subordination, care and respon- 
sibility.” But assuming that the boy does take up the 
molder’s trade, the next difficulty is to make him stick to 
it long enough to become a master of the art; and on this 
score Mr. West said: 

“Intelligence cannot take the place of experience; it 
takes time and patience to acquire skill and this is proven 


by the fact that not half the rising generation working at 
molding can skillfully handle a shovel and riddle, and no 
man, however intelligent he may be, who cannot do it, 
can teach it. The success ‘of intelligent men in avoiding 
manual labor and broad shop experience, at the same time 
acquiring a reputation as proficient founders, has certainly 
helped to degrade the conception of what is necessary in 
the art of founding.” 


Trade Schools Not Always Satisfactory 


Trade schools, the speaker said, had been advocated 
by him years ago, but he regretted to say that they have 
fallen short of his anticipations. He did not mean to de- 
cry technical training, but he had tried boys with trade 
school training and others without, and had more success 
with the latter. Of a trade school boy he related the 
following incident: “Shortly after we started one who 
had worked about a year at molding in a technical school 
we requested him to take a shovel and throw a piece of 
hot scrap from the top of a flask to the gangway. The 
boy immediately responded that he did not know he would 
have to handle hot iron and left. Boys will attend trade 
schools to work on floors and benches because they think 
it means easy jobs, but when they face hard, dirty and 
hot work, very few of them are stickers. There are some 
who work in regular or competitive shops and attend 
trade schools for the sole purpose of obtaining technical 
knowledge and this is to be highly commended provided 
there are competent teachers and proper facilities. 

“Specializing in the foundry has done much to lessen 
the demand for skill,” said Mr. West, “and caused a con- 
sequent decrease of efficiency on the part of founders and 
molders. There is no doubt that specialists are often han- 
dicapped in their work and are not always as successful 
as they might be, because of their lack of knowledge. In 
this connection it may be said that the visitor and buyer 
rarely ever sees other than the good in output and knows 
little of the heavy losses often incurred to obtain accept- 
able castings. It is interesting to note that if all castings 
were made to-day by jobbing methods as of old, the pres- 
ent scarcity of skilled men would cause great inferiority 
in quality and loss in production.” Mr. West estimated 
the tonnage of specialties as being about 75 per cent. of 
the total of castings and said there is a proportionate re- 
striction of general knowledge in the ranks of molders and 
founders. 


Intelligence and Executive Ability Bring Advancement 


On the subject of advancement in the foundry, Mr. 
West said that technical training is not always respon- 
sible for the man who has it going ahead and overtaking 
skilled men lacking such education, but that decision in the 
selection of men for higher positions often rests on greater 
intelligence and superior executive ability. He expressed 
the opinion that many young men who are in colleges pur- 
suing technical courses might better be in shops: 

“Almost any youth of high iutelligence and passably 
good executive ability can make himself a much more val- 
uable man by taking early to the shop and learning the 
technical side afterward as he advances. The great lack 
of technical knowledge and executive ability in broadly 
experienced molders has caused many foundry proprietors 
to seek patternmakers, chemists, machinists and others 
having no actual foundry floor training or cupola practice 
as foremen, superintendents and shops managers. Where 
can patternmakers, chemists, etc., be found in charge ©! 
machine shops? There is as much sense in the one case 
as in the other. The situation only demonstrates the 
lengths to which foundry owners have to go to get proper 
men to manage their shops.” Mr. West asked an unskilled 
superintendent not long ago if he did not feel handicapped 
by not having had actual floor and cupola experience. 
The superintendent replied that he did not and that all he 
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| were two or three good molders and a cupola man. 
‘ractice of that particular foundry,” said Mr. West, 
d that all of the men there emiployed were doing 
is they pleased in their methods, many of which 
erienced molder, foreman or superintendent would 
ve sanctioned. The question arises what will this 
lar superintendent do when his two or three good 
and competent cupola man cannot be had. He 
has not the necessary experience to make good 
s or foremen.” 


Sub-division of Supervision a Possible Evil 


e sub-dividing of foundry work also came in for 
on by the speaker, who said it could be carried to 
an extreme that a multiplicity of specialists could be 
| each of whom would know but one branch or 
of founding which might be learned in a few weeks 
which might be considered a “trade” if efforts were 
ade to retard “our present degeneracy in skill.” He 
merated such “specialists” as facing mixers, mold 
mold rammers, pattern drawers, gate formers, 
ne head makers, metal temperature judges, mold 
ers, casting feeders, etc. Another point he made was 
nsufficient learning and skill has created a spirit of 
rence and disregard to accidents or mishaps, so 
t when they occur many workers will turn their backs 
d of “jumping in” to help with the old-time spirit. 
[he speaker said there are 50 specialties in founding, 
nd that while fully half of these require skilled molders 
overseers the other half are effectually executed by 
ned handy men and machines. While this situation 
minimize the need of skill, he said it was con- 
led that where it is practical to use machines the qual- 
f the product usually excels that of the best hand- 
castings. Mr. West said he was satisfied from an 
nvestigation he had made that green and dry sand jobbing 
work, nearly all loam’ molding, and a great many special- 
will always more or less demand good skilled mold- 
rs, and that such men as are thoroughly proficient will 
lways find satisfactory employment. “Even with molding 
hines there often is need for a few skilled molders to 
sh molds, set cores and close them, Again, where the 
lding machine is used to the greatest advantage it is 
perated as a rule by a brainy, skilled molder who is in no 
mall degree responsible for the varied and large produc- 
ybtained.” 
The speaker did not accept the view put forward in 
ne quarters that molding machines have so lessened the 
emand for manual skill in molding that there is but little 
it in the foundry. 


s 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


[he Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
Pittsburgh, reports the receipt of numerous new 
ntracts, especially noteworthy being one for extensions 
power house piping for the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, 
& Power Company, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
shipments were made the past week on several jobs 
iore than usual interest, comprising gate valves for 
Government dry docks, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; 
ing for the first lock of the Isthmian Canal, and Tan- 
perating valves for the Tata Iron & Steel Company, 
utta, India. 
» furnish additional working capital for the rapidly 
nding business of the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
George Westinghouse has made a proposition to the 
holders of the company, asking them to exchange their 
‘es for bonds. He says that if the proposition is carried 
he company will be capable of earning 6 per cent. or 
e on its capital stock. 
"he Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., has pur- 
da site on which it will erect a very complete office 
ling at a cost of about $75,000. 
_W. Hudson of the American Steel Foundries, Sharon, 
has invented and patented a gate valve, in which the 
pocket at the bottom of the gate is eliminated. A 
pany has been organized to put it on the market, but 
‘ not been decided whether to build a plant or to have 
valve made on contract. 
idney H. Wheelhouse, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, lo- 
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cal representative of the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, has received an order from the 
Carnegie Steel Company for a 28 and 52 x 48-in. heavy 
duty Hamilton-Corliss tandem compound condensing en- 
gine to operate the new 16-in. mill being installed in the 
McCutcheon works, Pittsburgh. The Superior Steel Com- 
pany, Carnegie, Pa., has placed an order with the same 
company for two mill engines; one will be a 50 x 48-in. 
simple heavy duty Hamilton-Corliss, equipped with the 
latest Hamilton noiseless valve gear and speed control, and 
the other will be a 38 x 60-in. heavy duty Hamilton-Corliss, 
to replace a smaller one. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Alliance Machine Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, has been awarded a contract for six ladle 
cranes to be installed in the new open-hearth steel plant 
being built by the Carnegie Steel Company at Bessemer, 
Pa. Three of the cranes are to be of 175 tons capacity, 
said to be the largest ever bui!t in this country, and three of 
75 tons. Orders have also been taken by the company for 
two cranes to be installed in the new plant of the American 
Vanadium Company at Bridgeville, Pa. 

The three open-hearth furnaces under erection by the 
Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., are about com- 
pleted. One has been started, a second will be fired this 
week and the third will be ready in about two weeks. Fast 
progress was made in the building of these furnaces. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company has issued orders for 
the starting up of about 1000 of its idle coke ovens in 
the Connellsville region. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, has recently received some unusually good orders, 
notably for large steam turbines. A turbine to be built 
for the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Brazil, has a capacity of 6000 hp. upward. An- 
other of the same type, size and capacity has been or- 
dered by the San Diego Electric Railway Company, San 
Diego, Cal. An order is in the shops for a 2000-hp. tur- 
bine for the Central Massachusetts Electric Company, 
Palmer, Mass., and a duplicate will be furnished to F. W. 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. All the other depart- 
ments of the works are extremely busy, and the demand 
for the new lines which the company has developed within 
the last two years is increasing. 

The Shenango Furnace Company, Pittsburgh, is mak- 
ing some improvements and additions to its blast furnaces 
at Sharpsville, Pa. Two large blowing engines have been 
ordered from the Mesta Machine Company, one of which 
will be installed at No. 1 stack and the other at No, 3. 
The engine now in use at No. 3 furnace will be removed 
to No. 4. 

Fannie furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., operated by 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is being put in 
readiness and will probably blow in before the end of 
the year. 

The West Virginia Board of Trade, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has elected John J. Cornwell president; ex-Senator H. G. 
Davis, vice-president; R. B. Naylor, of Wheeling, sec- 
retary; W. B. Irvine, of,,Wheeling, treasurer. 

The S, Jarvis Adams Company has changed its name 
to the Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Company, and 
has moved its offices from the German National Bank 
3uilding, Pittsburgh, to the works at Midland, Beaver 
County, Pa. This company has added to its products a 
full line of steel rolls and medium and large steel cast- 
ings. The other products are pipe mill balls, bell and 
bending dies, carriage and wagon axle boxes, pipe mill 
rolls, steel ingots of special analysis, machine molded iron 
castings, miné and industrial car wheels and ingot molds. 
J. Ramsey Speer is president; Joseph McK. Speer, vice- 
president; Charles McKnight, treasurer; Clyde Brooks, 
secretary, and F. B. Foster, manager of sales. 

Ella furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., will be put in 
blast as soon as it can be made ready. The stack has a 
daily capacity of about 300 tons and has been idle two 
years. It is also expected that Claire furnace at Sharps- 
ville and Fannie at West Middlesex will be in operation 
within a month, and it is predicted that by November 15 
there will not be an idle blast furnace in the Shenango 
Valley. 

The National Valve & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
taken contracts for high pressure steam piping installations 
for a power house addition for the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., and for power plants for 
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the Enoree Mfg. Company, Enoree, S. C., and Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Company, Southington, Conn. 

The Steam Equipment Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded contracts for the feed water regulator equip- 
ment of the six 500-hp. Stirling boilers of the Republic 
Light & Power Company, Lowellville, Ohio, and for feed 
water regulators by the Springfield Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. Both contracts were placed 
after a careful test of the Kitts feed water regulator. 

Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., are working on 
a large plate heating and flanging furnace for the 
Struthers-Wells Company. This is the same type of fur- 
nace that is giving excellent results at other boiler works. 


Obituary 


Dr. Maurice Logs, an eminent scientist, formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry in New York University, died of 
typhoid fever at his summer home at Seabright, N. J., 
October 8, aged 49 vears. He was born in Cincinnati, and 
his father was one of the founders of the banking firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. He was educated in 
Harvard University, the University of Berlin, the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg and the University of Leipsig. From 
1891 to 1996 he was connected with the New York Uni- 
versity. resigning for the purpose of taking up private 
chemical research of his own. Among the monuments 
to his memory is the fine new home of the Chemists’ Club, 
50 East Forty-first street, New York, which was built 
and equipped primarily through his efforts and his gen- 
erosity. While distinguished for his work and services 
as a scientist, he was equaily so for his wide activities as 
a philanthropist and social worker. He was a member 
of numerous clubs and scientific societies. He leaves a 
widow but no children. 

Anprew Harvey, president and general manager of 
the A. Harv ey & Sons Mfg. Company, Ltd., Detroit, Mich., 
died October 9, aged 69 years. He was born in Glasgow 
and went to Detroit in 1853. His father established a 
foundry and machine shop in which Mr. Harvey was later 
a partner. Upon the death of the elder Harvey the busi- 
ness was incorporated under the present title. Andrew 
Harvey was recognized as an authority on heating and 
ventilating engineering and installed systems of his own 
design in Cornell University, the Detroit federal building 
and numerous other public buildings. He was president 
in 1904 of the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers. He leaves a widow, three daughters and 
four sons. 

Rospert S. Groves, Philadelphia sales agent for the 
Worth Brothers Company. Coatesville, Pa.. died in Phila- 
delphia, October 11, aged 69 years. He had been engaged 
in various branches of the iron and steel trade for upward 
of 50 years. In 1867 he was associated with Seyfert & 
McManus, representing the Reading Iron Company in 
the sale of pipe and boiler tubes. He then became asso- 
ciated with H. W. Middleton & Co., iron and steel mer- 
chants, and in 188 was connected with the Philadelphia 
office of the Lukens Iron & Steel Company. Next he was 
engaged in the commission business, and for the past 14 
years has been sales representative for the Worth Bros. 
Company. He was a veteran of the Civil War. 

A. J. NERACHER, department engineer of the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company, is dead in Chicago after a 
week’s illness, and at the age of 41 years. He had heen 
in the employ of the company for 15 years, beginning as a 
pipe fitter. Through right qualifications, ambition and 
steadfast anplication to duty he quickly became superin- 
tendent and afterward served five or six years in the con- 
struction department. Entering the contracting end of 
the business, in the Cleveland office, and later in Cincin- 
nati, he was made department agent at Chicago three 
years azo. 

StePpHEN Hoitman, for many years head of the Hol- 
yoke Machine Company, Holyoke and Worcester, Mass., 
died October 13, aged 92 years. A native of Rovalston, 
Mass., he was educated as a lawyer at Williams College, 
but never practiced the profession. As a yovng man he 
taught school in Worcester and Holyoke, and in the 
latter city became interested in several industries and was 
a founder of the Holyoke Machine Company, which he 
managed for many years, until his retirement in r900. He 
leaves a son and a daughter. 
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The Machine Tool Builders 


The Opening of the Annual Con. 
vention—New Members Elected 


The annual convention of the National Machine To} 
Builders’ Association at Hotel Astor, New York opened 
Wednesday morning, with a large and represent stive at. 
tendance, and the prospect of still larger gatherings at the 
later sessions. The meetings promise unusual interest 
Coincidentally, the Executive Council of the National 
Metal Trades Association and the machine tool sect; 1 
of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 


have their sessions in the same hotel, bringing allied inter. 
ests in close contact in a mutually beneficial manner. The 
convention will cover three days instead of two, as pre- 
viously, the extra time to be devoted to meetings of the 
several sections, representing the various types 
chinery. 

The mail ballot on the proposed change in th e 
of the association to the National Metal Working Ma- 
chinery Constructors’ Association resulted in 60 votes jn 
the negative and 29 in the affirmative. Various other 
names were suggested, and the question was referred ¢ 
the resolutions committee for detailed consideration. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, made 
Secretary Charles E. Hildreth, resulted in the election ty 
membership of the following machinery builders: 


Union Twist Drill Company, Athol, Mass. 

Turner Machine Company, Danbury, Conn. 

Beaman & Smith Company, Providence, R. I. 

Blake & Johnson Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Zeb & Hahnemann Company, Newark, N. J. 

The Rivett Lathe & Grinder Company was enrolled in piace of 
its predecessor, the Rivett Lathe & Mfg. Company, Faneuil, Mass 


The Nominating Committee consists of J. B. Doane, 
William Lodge and F. L. Eberhardt. 

The product represented by several of the new mem- 
bers, notably presses and rolling machinery, emphasizes 
the tendency to increase the field of the -association’s 
activities. 

In his annual report Secretary Charles E. Hildreth, 
whose work for the association in that office has been of 
inestimable value, indicated that he would not consent 
to re-election, and that the duties of the office would 
hereafter be performed by General Manager James H 
Herron. Mr. Hildreth was given’a cordial vote of thanks 
for his labors. 


Pickands, Mather & Co. Buy Perry Furnace 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, have purchased 
the blast furnace of the Perry Iron Company, Erie, Pa. 
having bought out the stock interests of the present com- 
pany, which is composed of Erie men. The reorganization 
of the company will be effected in the coming week. Plans 
for the improvement of the plant may be decided upon 
after this is done. The Perry blast furnace, which oper- 
ates on foundry iron, has a monthly capacity of about 
7500 tons. M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, have been 
selling agents for its product. Pickands, Mather & Co., 
besides having large Lake Superior ore interests, now 
operate two blast furnaces in Toledo, Ohio, under the 
name of the Toledo Furnace Company and control the 
Ella furnace at West Middlesex, Pa. They have long been 
important factors also in the coal and vessel trades. 


An order amounting to about $500,000 has been placed 
with the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, by the 
Indiana Steel Company for its large plant at Gary, Ind 
The order calls for a complete 36-in. slabbing mill, includ- 
ing shears, tables, etc., and includes two engines for driv- 
ing it. It is claimed that the mill will be the largest ©! 
its kind ever built in this country and larger than any mill 
of its kind in Europe. It will be capable of working 
ingots weighing 30 tons. The engines will be of the com 
pound reversing type, and when running at :naximum 
speed will develop 50,000 hp. 
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Use of Liquid Fuel in Foundry Practice* 


BY W. N. BESTT 


he burning of oil is a science. It requires brains 
than brawn, and there is a vast difference between 

two. It is first necessary to have a burner, scientifically 
tructed, that will atomize any gravity of liquid fuel 
haseable in the open market, no matter whether the oil 

e volatile or heavy; so heavy, in fact, that it must be 
d to reduce its viscosity. The burner should be of 
construction that it will not carbonize, but must at- 

ind maintgin the required temperature at the will of 
perator. It should also be of such construction that 
when applied to a furnace, mold drying or core drying 
ens, it will fit the fire chamber perfectly. Without cut- 
ting away the firebrick, it must deliver the flame and heat 
evenly throughout the length and width of the fire 


chaml oT. 
The Character of the Burner Important 


\ great many people imagine that they can mash down a 
of pipe and make a burner at a cost of 15 of 20 
ts, which will atomize the oil. In 99 cases out of roo 

s a type of burner that they have seen in some other 

rks which were simply burning at oil, not getting effi- 
ient service, although flame was everywhere present, espe- 
ially upon the outside of the furnace or in the oven. One 
thing here has not been considered, and that is the fact that 
this burner is wasting from 12 to 20 per cent. in fuel. 
\t the price of liquid fuel at the present time one should 

msider the price of the fuel rather than the price of the 
burner. . 

Strange as it may seem, I have often seen the same 
size and kind of burner placed in the side wall of a fur- 
nace having charging space 6 ft, square as in an 18-in. 
furnace, and after applying one burner, if that did not 
give sufficient fire, they applied a couple of others until 
as many as five burners have been installed. I have a 
blue print showing 26 burners used in one furnace. Oil 
was condemned because the man has never yet been cre- 
ated who can successfully operate one-third that number 
of burners in any sized furnace. After that kind of oil 
equipment had been condemned, one burner was applied 
to this furnace, and it proved that with the proper equip- 
mnet liquid fuel is the ideal fuel for this class of service. 
(he point which I desire to bring out is that in applying 
liquid fuel to any equipment it is first essential to know 
the capacity of the burner, and, second, it is necessary to 
ave the burner filed to spread a blanket of flame which 
will cover the entire hearth or charging space of the fur- 
nace, or which will throw a narrow flame through a heat 
——_ without any impingement upon the walls of that 
cnambDer. 
| [he United States Government has issued patents to 
thousands of American inventors upon burners of more 
or less merit, but all may be designated as three types, 
the first being internal mixer; second, external atomizer, 
ind third, mechanical, 


Burners Must Thoroughly Atomize Oil 


T he great difficulty and abuse in the burning of liquid 
‘uel are that many of the burners do not thoroughly atom- 
ze the oil. Second, they are of such construction that 
they carbonize. Third, the burners are not each carefully 
tted for the type of furnace or oven to which they.are 

be applied. Fourth, they may operate fairly well with 

ght fuel, but when it comes to burning heavy fuel they 
annot be used because the burners will not thoroughly 
mize heavy oil. 

J contend that a burner is not worthy of consideration 

ess it enables the operator to burn any gravity of liquid 
‘uel purchaseable in the open market, for no manufacturer 

uld be limited to the purchase of one particular kind of 
‘uel. A burner wherein the base of the fuel carbonizes 

r the fuel passage is absolutely worthless. A burner 

ild be of such construction that it can be filed to make 
‘ ‘ong narrow flame or a broad flat shaped flame, and 

h burner should be thoroughly tested so that when it 

ves the shop where it is made the manufacturer knows 


—— 


tion “Gee nan read before the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Asso- 
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that it will fulfill the requirements for which it is being 
furnished. A burner having the oil orifice below the atom- 
izer orifice and independent of it renders the most efficient 
service, because of there being no liability of the oil solid- 
ifying or carbonizing over the slot at the nose of the 
burner. 

A combustion chamber of adequate form and propor- 
tions for the uniting of the air requisite for perfect com- 
bustion with the atomized fuel before it reaches the fur- 
nace proper should be used on every furnace. This pre- 
vents the oxidization of the metal charged in the furnace 
and alsu aids in forming a blanket of flame to cover the 
entire charging space; thus insuring, with the aid of the 
burner, the even distribution of the flame and heat. 


Liquid Fuel Superior for Various Operations 


Liquid fuel is especially valuable in the equipment of 
air furnaces: first, for the reason that it makes a superior 
grade of metal; and second, with it the same kind of 
metal can be produced to-morrow, a week, a month or a 
year from now as to-day. Furthermore, the various alloys 
are thoroughly mixed and whereas, in some cases, the 
fuel costs more than the cupola practice, the better qual- 
ity of metal offsets any difference in cost. This style of 
furnace can also be used to very good advantage in mak- 
ing semi-steel, the castings of which are especially adapted 
for automobile parts and wagon construction. 

Iron and steel are as valuable as they are heat-treated 
and in order to do this a very accurate temperature is re- 
quired. Liquid fuel is ideal for this purpose. We are to- 
day releasing the strain from even cast-iron castings. 
This is rather an intricate service, as it requires a very 
even distribution of heat, for otherwise the process would 
result in the cracking of the castings. 

In brass melting furnaces in brass foundries, oil, if 
properly installed, is the ideal fuel. An air furnace is used 
to reduce the old brass by burning out the zinc so that it 
can be run into ingots which the metallurgist can test, mar’ 
and place in piles so that they can be charged in the cru- 
cibles in the furnace to be melted into castings. This type 
of furnace is very useful in large works. During past 
years many manufacturers drifted away from the use of 
crucibles, melting their brass in direct-fired furnaces, but, 
as metallurgists are now prominent in nearly all plants. 
the manufacturers are fast returning to the making of 
brass in crucibles. It is therefore important to melt the 
brass as cheaply as possible. With oil only one burner is 
required for operating a multiple crucible furnace for 
melting brass or other alloys. 

In mold drying, core drying or japanning ovens, liquid 
fuel secures an even distribution of heat throughout the 
entire length and width of the ovens. It is important to 
cut out the use of stacks on such equipment, but the mois- 
ture should be permitted to pass out of the top of the 
oven. By this method a great saving is effected in the 
construction of the oven. Where small ovens are used for 
core drying, etc., one burner to five or six ovens, say 6 
ft. sq., renders better service than a single burner to an 
oven. Both cores and nfolds can be dried much quicker by 
the use of this fuel than with coal or coke, simply because 
an even distribution of heat is secured and not a localized 
heat. 

While the production of oil has increased, the demands 
for it have also increased. With the increase in its price 
we should give greater attention to securing the highest 
possible efficiency from every drop of fuel. 


What are said to be the largest abrasive wheels of the 
kind ever made were recently ordered of the Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. They are to be of the 
Aloxite abrasive and to grind the leaves of springs for 
automobiles. The wheels will weigh 1400 tb. each and 
measure 30 in. in diameter with a 12-in. face. They will 
operate on a 4-in. spindle at a peripheral speed of 5000 ft. 
per min. They are 1% in. thicker at the hub than at the 
face to allow for the use of the safety collar. 


The West End Rolling Mill and Chain Works, Leba- 
non, Pa., is stated to have been sold to the Columbus 
Chain Company, Columbus, Ohio, which proposes operat- 
ing the plant after extensive improvements shall have been 
made. 
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The Machinery Markets 


In the absence of exceptional features in any of the machinery markets little can be said of the sitya- 






tion beyond again pointing out that practically everywhere there is enough activity to absorb the attention of 


the trade. 


Some good business is still pending in New York and the current of small orders keeps 1 


up, 


Trade continues good in New England, but it is noticed that machine tool builders who have not been oper- 
ating to capacity are not accumulating stocks, although their output has gradually increased to meet better 


demand. 


Miscellaneous business of fair volume has been the rule in Philadelphia. 


Orders received in 


Cleveland have been mostly for single tools, although a few small groups have been called for, a large part 


of the business coming from the auto industry. 


cinnati, from which city it is reported that skilled labor is scarce. 
individual size and with an especially good call for flour mill machinery. 


Small orders continue to come out at a steady rate in Cin- 


Detroit is active without sales of large 
Good business tending to be 


heavy has existed in Chicago, where requirements of manual training schools are an important factor. St. 
Louis has had a satisfactory week, although large propositions are lacking. Both orders and inquiries, es- 


pecially for power equipment, are keeping the Central South busy. 
In Texas oil well and irrigation machinery are in heavy 


mingham, where repair work is a strong feature. 


There is somewhat less activity in Bir- 


demand. The metal working industries on the Pacific coast are in the best condition in years, although 


New York 


New York, October 16, 1912. 


Representatives of important machinery hguses as- 
sert with emphasis that trade continues good. There is 
still pending a considerable portion of the business 
heretofore referred to and the current of sales which 
individually are of the minor kind keeps up in a pleas- 
ing and healthy way. In some cases a little easing 
off has been noticeable but this usually occurs every 
month and October’s total is expected to prove satis- 
factory. Politics continue to be a minimum factor in 
the trade situation. There is increased political dis- 
cussion wherever machinery men gather, in fact it is 
inevitable, but there is a remarkable absence of heat 
when opinions are aired and the most frequent conclu- 
sion is that the result of the approaching Presidential 
election will make little difference so far as trade 
activity is concerned. As a result of the better move- 
ment in structural iron and steel shapes, plates, etc., 
there already has been felt an increased demand which 
is expected to grow much beter for punches, shears and 
other heavy machines, both new and second hand. In 
general, dealers in second hand machinery are doing 
well. The street railways throughout the country are 
an active source of orders for repair shop equipment 
and New York houses have been getting their share. 

For the purpose of extending its plant at Harrison, 
N. J., the Crucible Steel Company of America has pur- 
chased 128 building lots adjoining its present properties 
in that town. 

The Buffalo Bolt Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has had plans completed for the construction of an 
addition 40 x 120 ft., one story, of brick and steel, to its 
plant. Considerable machinery equipment will be in- 
stalled. 

The S. K. Campbell Company, Ltd., Central Bridge, 
N. Y., has had plans prepared for the rebuilding of the 
portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire. The 
loss was estimated at $5000. ‘The company is a manu- 
facturer of threshing and other farm machinery. Much 
additional machinery will be required but specifications 
as to kind and quantity have not as yet been prepared. 

John C. Wiarda & Co., manufacturers of chemicals, 
etc., has had plans prepared for the erection of nine 
buildings on its site at Green, Provost and Freeman 
streets, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. Equipment details 
are not as yet prepared. 

The Eclipse Machine Company, Elmira Heights, 
N. Y., D. L. Whittier, manager, will erect and equip a 
factory 100 x 100 ft., one story, with saw-tooth roof. 

The village of Mamaroneck, N. Y., Charles W. Buck- 
ler, village clerk, is soon to take bids for erection and 
equipment of a pumping plant in connection with sew- 
age disposal system. 

Lemuel S. Schrenkeisen, chairman Board of Sewer 
Commissioners, Harrison, N. Y., is receiving bids for 
= construction and equipment of a sewage disposal 
plant. 

The new factory building to be erected by the 
Oneida Community, Ltd., at Sherrill, N. Y., will be 
three stories and contain 80,000 ft. of floor space. Theo- 
dore Skinner, superintendent, is receiving figures. 

A power plant is to be built by the Middletown State 


there has been a slight lull in buying in the last few 
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days. 





Hospital, Middletown, N. Y. Plans have been com- 
pleted and bids will soon be received. 

Veeder & Brown, Schenectady, N. Y., have com- 
menced construction of a woodworking factory and 
planing mill 76x91 ft., two stories, on Dock street. 

The Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., is re- 
ceiving bids for the construction of an addition 75x 
120 ft., four stories and basement, to be made to its 
glass factory this fall. 

The Iroquois Brewing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will 
add to its plant on Pratt street a hop storage and con- 
denser building 32x 52 ft., three stories and basement, 
to cost with equinment about $25,000. 

The oil refinery of the Elmer E. Harris Oil Com- 
pany at Maurice and Prenatt streets and the Buffalo 
Creek Terminal Railroad, Buffalo, was totally destroyed 
by fire October 13. Arrangements are in nrogress for 
its rebuilding and re-equipment. 

The Otis Elevator Company, New York, is build- 
ing a 53x12! ft., one story, addition to its Buffalo 
plant. 

The Buffalo Pottery, Buffalo, N. Y., is adding a one- 
story brick extension to its kiln house at Hayes place 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Architects Colson & Hudson have completed plans 
for five buildings for the new plant of the Cyphers 
Incubator Company, Buffalo, to be erected at Dewey 
avenue and the New York Central Railroad belt line, 
to replace its plant recently destroyed by fire. The 
new plant will be comprised of a factory building 160 x 
380 ft., one story; laboratory 75x 125 ft., two stories; 
warehouse 120 x 380 ft., one story; boiler house 80x 
120 ft., one story, and office building 50 x 150 ft., two 
stories. The cost of buildings and equipment will be 
approximately $250,000. 

The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has removed its general sales office to its works 
at Sugar street and Lafayette avenue, Niagara Falls. 


New England 
Boston, Mass., October 15, 1912. 
Susiness is keeping up among the dealers in machin- 
ery and other shop equipment. The machine tool build- 
ers who have not seen so great an increase in volume 0 
orders as others in the trade are gradually extending 
their output, without accumulating larger stocks. 

The directors of the Knox Automobile Company, 
Springfield, Mass., voted to continue the business and 
have appointed a committee to perfect plans for a re- 
organization of the corporation. The assets are given at 
$2,000,000 and the liabilities, exclusive of capital stock, 
at $1,300,000. A policy of retrenchment adopted by the 
trustee, who is operating the business, has reduced the 
payroll 50 per cent., while reducing the productive force 
but 20 per cent. 

After repeated attempts, each with a subsequent 
disappointment, papers have been passed which insure 
the development of a great water power near Windsor 
Locks, Conn., on the Conecticut River and the creation 
of a navigable channel to Springfield, Mass., which w! 
give that city and the neighboring city of Holyoke 
water rates for coal and other commodities. The i™ 
terests in the Connecticut River Company, which cot 
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the situation and refused to accede to a sale to 

C & Webster, of Boston, have finally signed the 

ry papers and the transaction is completed. A 

rporation will be formed, probablv to be known 

Northern Connecticut Power Company. It will 

essary to ask Congress for permission to create 

with locks, because the-Connecticut is one of 

at streams and is consequently under the juris- 

of the National Government.’ However, the 

engineers have recommended that the plan be 

out as it is now made. The owners propose to 

about $5,000,000 ‘in the development of 35,000 hp., 

undoubtedly will be absorbed by the industries 

‘ringfield, Hartford and other manufacturing cen- 

| this most flourishing industrial section ot New 

nd. In addition a great auxiliary power plant 

will be established, on tidewater, probably lower down 
n the river. 

The Crane Valve Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
started the construction of its two new buildings, one 
of which is 97 x 189 ft., two stories, and the other 50x 
7s ft., one story. 

\nnouncement is made at New Britain, Conn., that 

e directors of Landers, Frary & Clark have voted to 

rchase the business of the Humason & Beckley Com- 
any, of the same city. The business will be operated 
eparately, but the officers will be moved to the Lan- 
lers, Frary & Clark office building. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 

1s brought out a gasoline electric generating set, in 
three sizes, respectively 5, 10 and 15 kw., primarily for 
use where no public supply of electric current is avail- 
The unit is self-contained, generator and engine 
being direct-connected. 

The Woodward & Powell Planer Company, Wor- 
ester, Mass., has put on the market a reversing motor 
driven planing machine, emploving the Triumph-Moni- 
tor system of control built by the Triumph Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The design does away 
with overhead gears, belts, belt shifter and driving 
pulleys. 

Additions to general manufacturing establishments 
of New England include the following: Warren Cotton 
Mills, West Warren, Mass., weave shed; Dexter Yarn 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I., 57 ft. extension of present 
mill; Webber Shoe Company, North Adams, Mass., 
addition to boiler house to double its capacitv: Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., storage build- 
ng 40x 110 ft., four stories; Wiley & Sons Company, 
Hartford, Conn., additional story to building 48 x 212 ‘t 

Prices of Connecticut industrial stocks prove a 
flourishing condition. The average of gain in market 
prices is satisfactory and all the large corporations 
seem to fare about equally well. Two companies are 
soon to make a large issue of stock, to be paid for 
with surplus, and distributed to stockholders pro rata 
of their holdings. Of these the New Departure Mfg. 
Company, Bristol, will increase its common stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1.500.000. The amount of new stock of 
the other corporation, the Eagle Lock Company, Terry- 
ville, is not announced. 


1 
able 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 15, 1912. 


_ Machinery dealers report a fair volume of miscel- 
‘aneous business, particularly in moderate sized and 
small tools. ‘Few large contracts are under negotia- 
tion, but inquiries for single and small groups of tools 
nave been fairly numerous. Special tools, particularly 
the heavier types, have been in moderate demand. 
Machine tool builders are gradually becoming more 
actively engaged. Railroad buying continues light, 
ing confined to occasional odd tools. Some business 
is under negotiation in power equipment, but orders 
develop slowly. Deliveries in a number of lines show 
a hardening tendency, although in very few instances 
are shipments being delayed. Second-hand machinery 
merchants have enjoyed a satisfattory trade with a 
food demand for equipment of the modern type. 
cond-hand boilers and engines have been in moder- 
‘© demand. The steel casting trade is very active, 
Plants operating at full capacity, Gray iron foundries 
steadily becoming more active, some few operating 
ill capacity. Searcity of molders and laborers 
icts the output in some instances. 
ne Union Foundry & Machine Company, Water 
Mifflin streets, has been sold to John J. McDonald 
Murray, who will continue the business. It 
‘nned to materially enlarge the foundry and ma- 


shop. Electric cranes and other equipment will 
urchased, 
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Walter P. Miller, manufacturer of paper boxes, is 
having plans prepared for a five-story manufacturing 
building, 75x75 ft., at York avenue and Noble street. 
Harris & Richards, architects, are making the plans. 

_ George A. Koch, Reading, Pa., has taken out a per- 
mit in that city for the erection of an addition to the 
foundry of the Reading-Bayonne Steel Casting Com- 
pany at Lafayette and Tulphocken streets. The build- 
ing is to be 62x 100 ft., one story. 

George B. Porter, Director of Public Safety, room 
215, City Hall, will take bids until October 21 for two 
motor trucks for use in connection with the high pres- 
sure fire system. 

Thomas Savill & Sons, Eleventh and Wood streets, 
have acquired a new plant at the corner of Watts and 
Wallace streets, which will be improved for the manu- 
facture of plumbers’ supplies. A three-story brass 
foundry and factory addition is to be erected. 

The Department of Supplies, City of Philadelphia, 
room 312, City Hall, will receive bids until October 23 
for various supplies for 1913, including under Class j 
bolts, nuts and washers; Class R, machinery and fit- 
tings; Class Z, tin, sheet iron, lead, etc., and Class AA, 
engineers’ drafting supplies and apparatus. 


Chicago 


Chicago, Ill., October 15, 1912. 

While somewhat less brisk than the activity of the 
preceding week, a normally heavy business is reported 
in local machinery circles. The buying of tools for 
manual training purposes has been a prominent feature. 
In addition to purchases for the schools of Gary, Ind., 
and Janesville, Wis., important lists have been issued 
by the school boards of Red Wing, Minn., and Osh- 
kosh, Wis. The local Board of Education is still in 
the market for a number of woodworking machines. 
The American Steel & Wire Company is about to order 
some of the machines for which inquiry was made 
recently, and a number of orders from the manufaciur- 
ing suburbs of Chicago are reported. None of the im- 
portant railroad lists still pending has been closed, but 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is practically ready 
to close. , 

Architects L. Novy & Son, 3225 West Twenty- 
second street, Chicago, are preparing plans for the 
erection of a three-story factory building, 68 x 84 ft., to 
cost $24,000. 

B. Horwich, 2455 Archer avenue, Chicago, is erect- 
ing a three-story brick factory to cost $13,500. eX, 

The Lessee Western Roofing & Suppiy Company, 
343 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is taking esti- 
mates on the erection of a two-story factory building. 
A. S. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, is the 
architect. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad is 
adding a two-story woodworking shop and pattern 
department at its Silvis shops, Moline, II. 

The Mechanics’ Machine Company, Rockford, IIlL., 
is doubling the capacity of its plant with the addition 
of a second story which will have a floor space of 
15,000 sq. ft. 

The Deere &,Mansur Company, Moline, IIL, has 
awarded the contract for the erection of a $20,000 ware- 
house, to Henry W. Horst. The new building will be 
134 x 134 ft. one story, of sawtooth roof construc- 
tion. 

The Illinois Northern Utilities Company, 137 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, through General Manager 
C. A. Monrie, announces pene or the erection of a 
$1,000,000 power plant at Dixon, Ill. The new plant 
will furnish power to adjacent cities. 

The C. J. Hartley Mfg. Company will erect a two- 
story factory building at Decatur, Ill. Figures are 
being taken by Architect R. Rosen, Powers Building, 
Decatur, III. 

The Keokuk Hydraulic Tire Setter Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa, recently incorporated with 4 capital 
stock of $50,000, has acquired the plant of the Elroy 
Iron Works in that city and will install a number of 
new machines. C. A. Devere is president. 

The Des Moines City Railway Company’s repair 
shops at Des Moines, Iowa, were almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire on October 6. causing a loss of sereee 

The Schench Machine Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been organized with a cenlhal stock of $ by 
Charles W. Schench, A. A. Huppert,.A. R. Bucholz and 
Adele Schench. 

The Parker-Hirt Machine Company, La capeee, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
$5000 & Harriet E. Parker, Joseph F. Hirt and W. 
E. Parker. 
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The Kessler Du Mex Machinery Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has filed an amendment changing its 
name to the Kessler Machinery Company. 

The Giddings & Lewis Mfg. Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., is about to spend $20,000 for new power equip- 
ment and two electric traveling cranes. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, October 15, 1912. 


Business continues to come out in satisfactory vol- 
ume and machine tool dealers report sales up to or 
slightly: above normal. While orders are mostly in 
single tools some lots up to 12 tools were placed in 
the week. There is a good demand for heavy machine 
tools as well as smal land medium sized machines. 
The automobile industry is bringing out a considerable 
volume of small orders and many makers of tools that 
are used in the automobile field are behind on deliver- 
ies. A local company that builds drilling machines has 
now practically all the orders that can be filled until 
next April. Automobile manufacturers are placing 
heavy orders for parts for their 1913 cars and the out- 
look in this industry is very promising. A good vol- 
ume of machine tool business is in prospect. A Cleve- 
land machine tool builder who has just returned from 
a western trip predicts a heavy demand for machine 
tools during the next year or two from builders of 
farm tractors. With the improved tractors that are 
now being placed on the maket the demand for this 
equipment is said to be growing rapidly. The demand 
for cranes for steel plants and various industrial plants 
continues heavy. 

The Globe Machine & Stamping Company, which 
recently moved to its new plant at West Seventy- 
eighth street, Cleveland, has commenced the erection 
of an addition, which wiil be used as a sherardizing 
department. 

The city of Cleveland has awarded to the Babcock 
& Wilcox Company the contract for six 1000 h. p. 
boilers for a municipal lighting plant. Bids have also 
been received for three 5000 k. w. turbo generators 
for this plant, the lowest bid being made by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. . 

The Standard Welding Company, Cleveland, is en- 
larging its plant by the erection of a sawtooth build- 
ing, 56 x 108 ft., one story. This company has just 
added to its automobile products a line of detachable 
and demountable rims. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, will enlarge its plant by the erection of a new 
building, 60 x 250, six stories. It will be used for en- 
larging its tire department. 

The S. Toomey Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000 to 
manufacture and deal in wagons, carriages and auto- 
mobiles. R.. I. Toomey, Theodore Williams, S. J. 
Brister and others are the incorporators. 

It is reported that the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad will go ahead with the erection of its 
large shops at Elkhart, Ind., early next year and have 
them completed by the end of the year. The company 
planned the shops about two years ago, but work was 
largely held up with the exception of a power house. 
At that time the large list of machine tools was pie- 
pared, but was not sent out to the trade. 

The Sixth City Refrigerating & Engineering Com- 
pany, recently organized, has established a plant at 
12312 West Fourth street, Cleveland. This company will 
build special machinery, do general repair work and 
will make a specialty of refrigerating machines. O. C. 
Eben is secretary and manager. 

The village of New Berlin, Ohio, has sold $35,000 
in bonds for a water works and sewerage system, con- 
tracts for which will be let shortly. 

The Thomas & Armstrong Company, London, Ohio, 
sheet metal worker, will shortly begin the erection of 
an addition, 150 x 260 ft., two stories, to its plant. 

It is reported that the Hocking Valley Railroad will 
shortly begin the erection of concrete docks and ter- 
minals in Toledo, Ohio, that will cost approximately 
$2,000,000. The plans include the building of a power 
house and the installation of two car dumpers. It is 
stated that an ore handling plant will be installed 
later. : 

The Altman & Taylor Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has commenced the erection of a large machine shop. 

The Board of Public Affairs, Bellevue, Ohio, will 
receive bids October 26 for enlarging and rebuilding 
the water works and electric light plant in that city. 

The Foley-Wardell Mfg. Company, Cleveland, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, has 


established a plant at 110 Hamilton avenue, Clevelang 
for the manufacture of knife sharpeners, saw (ling ma. 
chines and other wood working machinery equipmen 


Cincinnati 


CincinNaTI, OnI0, October 15, 1912 

The head officials of the majority of machine too 
plants here are in attendance at the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Convention, held in New York, and re. 
ports to be made will undoubtedly be much better thay 
those of last year. While there is not much new busi- 
ness in sight, orders for single tools continue to come 
out at a steady rate. The foundries, as a rule, are very 
busy and the percentage of activity could now be placed 
within a few numbers of the 100 per centage mark, 

Second-hand machinery shows only a moderate im. 
provement, but dealers in all kinds of new machinery 
make better reports. ; 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, js 
asking in this market for bids on two 26-in. x 12-ft. en- 
gine lathes for early deliverv. 

Among other outside customers is the General Elec. 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., which is asking for 
prices on the following: Two 16-in. x 12-ft. engine 
lathes; two 14-in. x 6-ft. engine lathes; four 12-in. x 5-ft 
engine lathes; all with taper attachments. 

The Cincinnati Ball Crank Company is rushing work 
on its new factory building at Oakley and will prob- 
ably have the new plant in operation before January 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company is hay- 
ing a series of moving pictures taken illustrating every 
department of its immense plant at Oakley. 

The M. Marcus Building Company, Cincinnati, has 
acquired the large factory and warehouse building of 
the Evans-Rendig Company, on Reading road, and will 
soon move from its present quarters on Plum street 
Little additional machinery eauipment will be required, 
but an extensive sprinkler system will be installed. 

The Patented Specialties Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of fireproof factory windows, has moved 
its plant to 809-811 Broadway. 

The Ohio Building & Construction Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been awarded contract for the large addi- 
tion to the factory of the Sterling Glass Company, re- 
cently mentioned as contemplated. ; 

H. H. Shirer, 1to10 Hartman Building, Cincinnati, 
will open bids October 28 for a large public building to 
be erected at Marysville, Ohio, for which lighting and 
heating equipment will be required. 

The Marathon Garage Company, Cincinnati, has let 
contract for a garage and small repair shop to be 
erected on Gilbert avenue. . 

W. F. Robertson, president ‘Cincinnati Manufac- 
turers’ Club, announces that Dr. Arthur A. Hammer- 
schlag, director of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
at Pittsburgh, will address the members of the club at 
a banquet to be tendered him October 21. It is under- 
stood that his subject will be along the lines of tech- 
nical training. 

The Faultless Caster Company, Evansville, Ind., 1s 
having plans prepared for a two-story addition to its 
plant that will be 65 x 250 ft. and of brick construction. 

The Egry Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, whose 
plans for increasing its manufacturing facilities were 
recently mentioned, states that its capital stock has 
been increased from $150,000 to $350,000 and that the 
addition to its factory will be 90 x 180 ft., three stories, 
and of reinforced concrete construction. Power and 
transmission equipment will be required as well as 
special printing machinery. 


Springfield 
SPRINGFIELD, Onto, October 15, 1912. 


Practically all manufacturers in this section are very 
busy and there is an excellent outlook, especially with 
machine tool builders. As in other sections of the 
country both skilled and common labor is scarce, 2° 
though operating plants have not been seriously handi- 
capped on this account so far. Makers of farm imple- 
ments and machinery report an exceedingly busy s¢4 
son and it is rumored that one local manufacturing 
company will make further extensions to its plant * 
an early date. ; 

The Kelly Motor Truck Company, Springfield, has 
secured additional capital and will soon have plans 
drawn up for additions to its present plant that ‘i 
make it one of the largest manufacturers of auto-trucks 
in the country. The company is now building one, tw° 
and three-ton trucks, but will also make larger sizes 
when the new plant is in operation. A large num er 
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ine tools and other machinery equipment will 
red, but it will probably be several months be- 

ts are issued. ; 
Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, is 

, a four-story reinforced concrete building, for 
nsiderable special machinery will be required, 
electric motors as well as heating equipment. 
Webster & Purks Tool Company, Springfield, 

n excellent demand from the domestic trade 
rinders and other tools. It is now putting on 
market a special grinder that will necessitate the 
ourchase of a number of 5%-hp. motors for its equip- 


Springfield Machine Tool Company has recently 
been compelled to imcrease its foundry’s capacity and 
in the list of equipment to be installed is a 72-in. cupola 
furnished by the Piqua Blower Company, Piqua, Ohio. 
rhe Miller Gas Engine Company, Springfield, is 
building a 400-hp. gas engine for use in the plant of 
the Federal Glass Company, Columbus, Ohio, now mak- 
ing some important changes that will greatly increase 
utput. 

' Winters-Coleman Scale Company, Springfield, 
is bringing out a new line of automatic weighing devices 
ind it is reported that some additions to its plant are 
conte! »] ° 
ga ri - ie Mfg. Company, Springfield, is erect- 
ing a three-story reinforced office building and when 
completed will utilize the space now taken up in its 
plant for office purposes to extend its. manufacturing 
rae Commercial Club, Springfield, has issued a book- 
let entitled “Everything Made in Springfield and Who 
Makes It.” In all 180 manufacturers are listed as being 
in active operation at the present time. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., October 15, 1912. 


[he local machinery market continues active and 
dealers are receiving a good volume of orders for 
single tools, both in metal and woodworking lines. A 
number of inquiries are under negotiation but these 
do not call for any large requirements. A slight in- 
crease in the demand for electrical equipment is noted. 
[here is a fair movement in handling equipment. The 
second-hand machintry trade is not particularly active, 
but a number of sales of miscellaneous character are 
reported. Local foundries are busy. In special equip- 
ment a good volume of business in flour milling ma- 
chinery has developed lately. A seasonable dullness 
in contractors’ equipment is noted, although contrac- 
tors are still well engaged. 

The Safford Radiator Corporation, Detroit, has been 
incorporated under Delaware laws, with an authorized 
capital stock of $10,000,000, for the stated purpose of 
manufacturing radiators, boilers and steam fittings. 
The incorporators include Clarence E. Safford, awe : 
Purdy and Frank J. Singer, all of Detroit. The new 
company is not ready to divulge its manufacturing 
_ The new plant of the General Aluminum & Brass 
Castings Company, Detroit, is nearing completion and 
the installation of equipment and tools will begin at 
an early date. 

The Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, has filed 
notice of an increase in its capital stock from $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000. The company oa two new manufactur- 
ing buildings under construction and will add to its 
equipment, 

The M. G. M. Company, Detroit, has taken out 
julding permits covering the erection of a two-story 
foundry building, 48x 64 ft., and a one-story machine 
shop, 50x 148 ft., on Fort street, West. The buildings 
will cost about $10,000. The H. R. Haberkorn Com- 
pany has the contract. 

‘he Palace Model Laundry Company, Detroit, has 
acquired a large factory property on Pine street, which 
wil be equipped, and will also erect and equip a power 
Piant 
_ the J. R. Stone Tool & Supply Company, Detroit, 
las been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 
manulacture and deal in machinery, tools and shop 
supplies. The incorporators are James R. Stone, Ed- 
ward A. Harding and Burey Stone. 

“tand Haven, Mich., has acquired a factory in Detroit 
and will establish a large plant for the manufacture of 
‘her tor use in the automobile business. 

ne Oostdyke Gear Shifting Company, Detroit, has 
organized with $100,000 capital stock to manufac- 
ure a gear shifting device. Clark A. Oostdyke is 
among those interested. 
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The American Boat Company, Detroit, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock to build boats and 
manufacture marine boilers and engines. The sto-k- 
holders include Charles C. McCloskey, Walter R. 
Brookins and Emmet P. Gray. 

The Detroit Wire Fabric x Mig. Company, Detroit, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $80,000 
by John S. Barnes, Roy Goodale and Hugh L. 

inds. The new company will. manufacture all kinds 
of woven wire products. 

The Niles Commercial Club, Niles, Mich., has -on- 
cluded negotiations with the T. W. Ready Mig. Com- 
pany, Chicago, whereby the company will remove its 
plant to Niles as soon as a factorv can be erected. 

he company manufactures chemicals. 

The Kawneer Mfg. Company. Niles, Mich. manu- 
facturer of store fixtures, will in addition to erecting 
the power plant previously announced erect an addition 
to its plant 100x175 ft. of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. ‘ 

The Manistee Shoe Company, Manistee, Mich., has 
begun the construction of an addition to its plant 23x 
65 ft., three stories, and will install additional equip- 
ment. 

It is reported that the Lewis Spring & Axle 
Company, Jackson, Mich., has acquired a factory in 
Detroit and will remove its automobile control de- 
partment to the latter city. 

The taxpayers of Hastings, Mich., will shortly vote 
on the proposition of bonding for $120,000 for the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric plant. 

The W. F. Stewart Company, Flint, Mich., manu- 
facturer of automobile bodies, has awarded a contract 
for the erection of an addition to its plant. The new 
building will be 60x 200 ft., two stories, and will per- 
mit the company to double its capacity. 

The Charlotte Chair Company, Charlotte, Mich., 
has been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock to 
manufacture furniture. The new company has com- 
pleted.negotiations for a factory. Incorporators, in- 
clude Ernest A. Wedemeier, Grand Rapids, and Benja- 
min R. and Clarence A. Smith, of Grand Ledge, Mich. 

John Otis, Big Rapids, Mich., will erect a consider- 
able addition to his broom factory in that city. 

The Hygeia Distilled Water Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., has been incorporated with $6,000 capital stock 
to manufacture aerated waters. A building sox 50 ft. 
will be erected and equipped. H. W. Persons is gen- 
eral manager. 

The Industria! Works, Bay City, Mich., is about to 
let the contract for its new machine shop. It is ex- 
pected that the foundations will be completed this fall. 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., October 15, 191z. 


The Century Biscuit Company, indianapolis, has 
had plans prepared by Architect Charles E. Bacon and 
has let the contract to the Bedford Stone & Construc- 
tion Company, for a new plant to cost $250,000. All 
machines will be electrically onerated with individual 
motors, the power plant being a separate building. 
There will be an extensive set of automatic conveyors 
to distribute the prodycts throughout the main build- 
ing. 

The Northern Kerogas Burner Company, Indian- 
apolis, has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
to manufacture anpliances incidental to the use of gas 
made from petroleum. The directors are Charles H. 
Lee, Elmer L. Johnson and Albert E. Wilson. 

The Universal Coin Lock Company, Indianapolis, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 
manufacture locks. The directors are Charles R. Sow- 
der, George G. F. Boswell and David Boswell. 

The & O Automatic Switch Co y has been 
incorporated in Michigan City, Ind., with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock as manufacturers. The directors are W. H. 
wens C eC vo ed tecaeen Ind., has decided 

e City Council o sport, ci 
to issue ter 2 in bonds for a city filtration plant. 

The Muncie Foundry & Machine Company, Muncie, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 


$100,000. 

John C. Teegarden, temporary receiver of the De 
Tamble Motors Company, Anderson, Ind., hus been 
appointed trustee for the creditors. 

The City Council of Rising Sun, gtk pry 

a 


option on a site for a water and 
OE eo ea eee itv and 
gis. of water a South 
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capital stock. Directors, Calvin R. Green, John W. 
Whitlock, Lucian Harris. 

The Baerveldt Building Company, Gary, Ind., has 
been ‘incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to do a 
general construction business. The directors are Jean 
F. Baerveldt, James J. Kelley and Granville M. Semmes. 

The Loogootee Sanitary Company, Loogootee, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
to build and operate a garbage reduction plant. The 
directors are R. R. McCarthy, H. F. Peel and A. B. 
Kellersohn. 

The Henderson Desk Company, now located at 
Henderson, Ind., will move its plant to Evansville. An 
expenditure of $20,000 has been provided on the im- 
provement of buildings for its new plant. 

The Mulloy Scale Company, New Albany, Ind., has 
been incorporated by B. P. Nudin, Ed Donerty and 
J. V. Halpin: It will make a patented aluminum cof- 
fee-weighing machine. 


The Central South 
LouIsviLE, Ky., October 15, 1912. 


Business continues to hold up well and machinery 
dealers and manufacturers are getting a satisfactory 
volume of orders as well as new inquiries. Boilers 
continue to be the leader in the demand, both new and 
old enterprises calling for power equipment. New 
buildings are continuing to develop in this territory 
and this is responsible for the sale of a considerable 
amount of machinery. The prospects for the opening 
of the distilling season are favorable and this has re- 
sulted in copper-working shops supplying that trade 
being kept going overtime in order to take care of the 
demand. The demand for motor-driven machine tools 
is reported good and a fair amount of export business 
has been booked on this line. 

, The St. James Hotel is to be erected in Louisville. 
James J. Gaffney is the architect. Bids will be opened 
October 24. The estimated cost is $250,000. About 
300 tons of structural steel will be used. There will be 
two passenger and one freight elevator. A steam heat- 
ing plant will be installed with sufficient boiler and 
stack capacity to enable the concern to make its own 
power. 

The new shop building of the Louisville Railway 
Company at Twenty-ninth street and Broadway will 
have accommodations for foundry equipment, but no 
decision has been reached as to the installation of a 
foundry at this time. John B. Hutchings is architect. 

The Acme Cotton Ginning Company, Hickman, 
Ky., has been incorporated with $8,000 capital stock by 
P. Rand, New York; L. N. Hine and J. N. Campbell, 
Nashville, Tenn. A plant is now being erected. 
Power and special equipment will be needed. 

Col. J. R. Robertson, Shelbyville, Ky., is purchas- 
ing machinery and will operate an oil well in that 
vicinity. 

The Barbourville Ice Company, Barbourville, Ky., 
has been organized with $6,000 capital stock by C. P. 
Kennedy, C. A. Stanford and R. H. Newitt. A factory 
will be established. 

The planing mill of L. M. Overbey and G. W. 
Wallis, Murray, Ky., was burned last week, the loss 
being $10,000. Plans for rebuilding are being con- 
sidered. 

The United States Laundry Supply Mfg. Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is contemplating the establishment 
of a branch factory in Newport, Ky. 

The People’s Loose Leaf Tobacco Warehouse 
Company, Horse Cave, Ky., is in the market for en- 
gines, boilers, presses and other equipment for its 
tobacco handling establishment. 

The plant of the Norton Brick Company, Norton, 
Va., was burned October 8 with $2*.000 loss. Deci- 
sion as to rebuilding has not yet been made. 

Clifford Shopbell & Co., Evansville, Ind., are draw- 
ing plans for the buildings to be occupied by the Fault- 
less Caster Company, which is to operate a factory 
there. The plant will cost $25,000. The Evansville 
Business Association has further details. 

The Knoxville Smelting & Refining Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a patented furnace. C. H. Mace is general 
manager and Allen R. Partridge patentee. 

The. Stone Fort Power Company, Manchester, 
Tenn., has purchased rights at Big Falls and Little 
Falls, near that city, and will build a large hydro- 
electric ‘plant in the immediate future. It will furnish 
light and power to Manchester and other Tennessee 
cities. Those interested include W. G. Cummings, 
H. T. Brown and John Chumbley. 
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The clothing factory of the Old Hickory \ifg. Con, 
pany, Clarksville, Tenn., was burned Octobir 8 iy, 
$40,000 loss. f; S. Reeves & Co., Nashville, jenn, af 
the owners. If the factory is rebuilt new power my. 
chinery, motors and cutting equipment will be needed 

The Nashville Automobile Clearing House, [ne 
Nashville, Tenn., has been formed for the purpose oj 
rebuilding autos. A repair shop of large dimensions 
will be established. F. L. Richard is president ang 
general manager. 

S. G. Strother will erect a large flour mill at Whit. 
House, Tenn. A gasoline. engine, conveying equip- 
ment, etc., will be needed. 

The Hardwick Stove Company, Cleveland, Tenn. 
has begun the erection of an addition to its foundry, 
E. M. Pratt is in charge of the improvements. 

A water power plant will be erected at Adams 
Tenn., by the Beech Valley Milling Company. S. y 
Murray, Nashville, Tenn., has plans for the structure jp 
charge. 

The Royal Marble Company, Knoxville, Tenn., wil! 
purchase a 60-ton electrically operated derrick. It js 
to have a 115-ft. mast and a 100-ft. boom. 

The Farmers’ Phosphate & Fertilizer Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., is ready to proceed with plans for the 
development of phosphate deposits and will install 
power machinery, grinding equipment, driers, etc. 

The Simplicity Shade Adjuster Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., is to equip a machine shop for the manufacture 
of its specialty. Die presses, lathes, riveting machines 
and other brass and metal working equipment will be 
needed. 

The Strain-Locke Automatic Injector Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., has had plans prepared for the 
erection of a factory to manufacture a patented injector 
which the company has heretofore had made in Cin- 
cinnati. The general offices of the company are in the 
McCrorey Building. J. F. Davis is general manager. 

The Board of Aldermen, Brookfield, Miss., will open 
bids November 5 for one 60-hp. Solar oil engine, one 
10 x 12-in. heavy belted air compressor, one 7 x 10-in. 
duplex ring and plunger pump to be direct connected to 
engine by friction clutch, to be delivered and installed 
complete. 

The Board of Aldermen, New Bern, N. C., will open 
bids October 22 for the rebuilding and remodeling of 
its water and light plant. 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 14, 1912. 


After a satisfactory summer, an active August and 4 
September that was much like August business in the 
machinery and mill supply trades has for the time being 
fallen off, especially in the machinery line. There are 
many inquiries, but the volume of sales is. not large. 
What is going consists largely of such items as belting 
and repair work. However, cotton gins, sawmills, mines 
and factories are all well engaged and the prospect ior 
a very good business between now and the last of the 
year are excellent. Machinery men have done well so 
far this year and expect a good record for 1912. 

The International Barrel Company, Savannah, Ga. 
has been incorporated by W. B. Stillwell, J. F. O’Brien, 
E. M. Brogden and others with a capital stock of $100, 
ooo. A plant will be established at Pineora with a ca 
pacity of one barrel a minute. E. W. Robinson, of Sa- 
vannah, is patentee of some of the machinery to be 
used. 

The Sarasota-Fruitville Company, Sarasota, Fla. 
with $200,000 capital stock, has been: chartered by W. 
A. Sumner of Sarasota and J. H. Lord and others of 
Chicago to establish canneries. 

The Bowman Guano Company, Bowman, Ga., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000 by L. 
W. Hendrick, A. E. Denny and others to manufacture 
fertilizers. 

Georgian Hotel Terrace Company has had plans 
prepared for the erection of a laundry to cost about 
$50,000. ; 

The Alabama Fuel & Iron Company, Birmingham, 

is opening a new mine at Margaret, Ala. It will be 
equipped with electricity, chain hauls, double-controlled 
motor, electric driven engine for slope hoist, ctc. 
+ The Quigley Lumber & Supply Company, Starke. 
Fla., has made application for charter to operate saW- 
mills and planing mills. A. G. Paul is president and J: 
T. Quigley is secretary. : : 

The Birmingham Car & Mfg. Company will rebuild 
the burned portions of its car and car wheel plant ” 
Birmingham. The fire loss was. $40,000 to $50,000. 

The Palmetto Machine Company has taken over the 
machine shop, including foundry, of the Tampa Steam 
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ays and will manufacture in Tampa its palmetto grub- 
“invented by A. L. Hallbauer, of that city. C. F 
rrows is president. : ; 

Che city of Birmingham is making arrangements for 
arging the small municipal electric lighting plant 
h a view to serving the entire north side of city. 

fhe Alabama Interstate Power Company will pur- 
se large amount of machinery for steam generating 
ion at Gadsden, Ala. The company is developing 
tensive horse power on Coosa River in Alabama. 
The Avondale Mills, Birmingham, will open bids on 
October 22, for the erection of a branch cotton mill at 
Sylacauga, Ala. J. E. Sirrine, of Greeneville, S. C., is 
rchitect in charge. ee 

The Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala., 

manufacturer of engines, has had plans prepared for an 
.ddition to its foundry, designed to increase its capacity 
sO per cent. 


MA 


Texas 
Austin, Tex., October 12, 1912. 


An unusual amount of activity is noted in oil de- 
velopment and explorations. This is creating a large 
demand for well boring outfits and other machinery 
relating to the industry. The expansion of the oil 
pipe line system is also a source of a steady demand 
for pipe line material. There continues a heavy de- 
mand for irrigation pumping plants, particularly in 
western and southern localities. One of the interest- 
ing features of the situation is the unusual activity 
that is already beginning in cotton gin machinery. 
The record-breaking yield of this season has stimulated 
the ginning industry and created a necessity for many 
new plants which will be installed between now and 
the cotton harvest of next year. 

The English syndicate headed by Dr..F. S. Pearson, 

§ New York and London, has purchased 60,000 acres 
of land near Plainview and is preparing to irrigate 
the entire tract with shallow wells. It is stated that 
a well and pumping outfit will be put in on every 150 
acres. A large amount of other machinery in connec- 
tion with the development of the property will be re- 
uired, 
: The Victoria Syrup & Coffee Company will install 
a plant at Victoria for the refining and canning of 
molasses. It will also roast, grind and pack coffee. 
The company has a capital stock of $20,000. R. B. 
Hamlett is president and general manager. 

The Texas Terra Cotta Company, Athens, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing terra cotta and other clav prod- 
ucts. The incorporators are J. E. Miller, P. A. Habel 
and J. E. Miller, Jr., of Athens. 

The Mt. Vernon Gas & Oil Company, Mt. Vernon, 
has been organized and is preparing to bore wells in 
search of oil near that place. C. C. Deupree is presi- 
dent. 

The Houston Oil Company, Houston, is preparing 
to bore a number of wells at Chester and unon other 
parts of its extensive land holdings in East Texas. It 
has begun work on a new well six miles northeast of 
Chester and will soon begin boring another well at a 
point in Hardin County. 

The Albert Emanuel Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
purchased the electric light and power plant at Bay 
City, Texas, from the Bay City Ice & Light Company. 
The new owners will make improvements and enlarge- 
ments of the property. 

O. E. Gilleland, of San Marcos, Texas, will install 
a grist mill and a cotton gin at Stratton. 

The Providential Oil & Gas Company, Vernon, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $100,000 for 
the purpose of operating in the oil fields of that part 
of the State. The incorporators are R. D. Scott and 
S. B. Bettis, of Vernon; J. F. White, of Torbert, Texas, 
and T. F. Reilly, of Childress. 

The Elgin Comnress Comovany has been organized 
at Elgin with a capital stock of $50,000. The incor- 
porators are E. H. Perry, W. T. Caswell and D. T. 
Iglehart, all of Austin. ; 

The Independent Farmers’ Gin Company will in- 
stall a cotton gin at Perry. The incorporators are 
0. H. Ludwig, W. H. Smith, G. A. Bletech, all of 
rerry. 

The San Benito & Rio Grande Construction Com- 
pany has begun the work of installing a pre-cooling 
plant at Bay City which will cost about $80,000. 

Charles Schreiner, of Kerrville, and associates will 
crect a new flour mill at that place. The building will 
be four stories and of brick and concrete construction. 
't will have a capacity of 400 barrels of flour per day. 

The Atascosa County Irrigation Company is pre- 
paring to construct a large system of irrigation near 
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Pleasanton at a cost of about $200,000. W. A. Cough- 
ran is president, William O’Brien, secretary, and John 
W. Hunt, treasurer. 

James Morrison will install a large creamery at 
Plainview. It will be run in connection with his bot- 
tling works. 

The Bay City Brick & Tile Company will enlarge 
its brick and tile manufacturing plant at Bay City. 
Machinery will be installed for manufacturing a num- 
a of clay products that can not now be made at the 
plant. 

The Mart Sewer Company, Mart, has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $20,000. The incorporators 
oy A. P. Smyth, R. W. Bass and H. F. Meyer, all of 

art. 

The Watts Gin Company will install a cotton gin 
at Texarkana. The men interested are J. P. Rochelle, 
John E. Morriss and A. B. Jordan. 

The Farmers’ Union Gin Company will install a 
cotton gin at Gastonia. W. L. Rhodes is interested. 

The Neches Cotton Oil Company, Beaumont, will 
establish a cotton-seed oil mill at Beaumont. The in- 
corporators are P. A. Fitzhugh, E. H. Bailey and F. W. 
Maddin. 

The Dolores Mining & Development Company will 
install an ore reduction mill at its Golden Cross mine 
near Magdalena, state of Sonora, Mexico. I. Kemppe, 
of Fort Bragg, is interested in the company. 

The Huachuca Water Company has been reorgan- 
ized with a capital stock of $100,000 and has taken over 
the waterworks plant and distributing system of the 
old company at Tombstone, Ariz. It will make exten- 
sions and other improvements to the propertv. A. E. 
Davis, of San Diego, Cal. is president of the new 
company. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., October 14, 1912. 


“Business in the machine tool market in the week 
has been steady and good in the aggregate, but no 


* large individual sales have been announced nor have any 


large lists come out. Dealers generally report them- 
selves as well satisfied with conditions and express a 
belief that it will continue on the upward trend. Sec- 
ond-hand machinery is receiving considerable attention 
and there is considerable inquiry coming in each ‘day 
from a wide stretch of territory and covering a broad 
range of machinery. The effect of the crops is being 
felt materially and the freeing of money is noticeable. 
Collections are excellent. 

The St. Louis Tire & Rubber Company, with $150,- 
000 capital stock, has completed its organization with. 
J. H. Swinehart of Akron, Ohio, at its head, to equip 
a large plant for the manufacture of solid rubber tires 
for trucks, electric vehicles, etc. The plant is to have 
a capacity of 300 tires per day. A large building has 
been obtained and equipment will be installed at once. 

The car repair shops of the Des Moines City Rail- 
way, Des Moines, lowa, were burned last week with a 
loss of $100,000. They will be rebuilt and the equip- 
ment replaced. 

The National Oil Cloth Company, with a plant at 
Ben Avis Station on the Wabash Railroad, near St. 
Louis, has completed plans for doubling its capacity. 
The president of the company is Forrest Ferguson, 
president of the Ferguson-McKinney Dry Goods Com- . 
pany. 

A company is being organized and a franchise sought 
bv Paul D. Cable, Fred R. Mott and others of St. Louis 
for the construction and operation of an electric light 
and power plant in St. Louis County to supply the 
western portion of that county, the eastern part of 
Franklin and the northern part of Jefferson County. 
Development of power in the Meramec River is part 
of the plans. 

The Myles Mineral Company, which has the mineral 
rights on about 10,000 acres of Louisiana land, will put 
in equipment at once to coven. its oil and gas pos- 
sibilities. The company has offices in the Hibernia 
Bank Building, New Orleans, La. E 

The Grey Top Mining Company, Miami, Mo., with 
a capital stock of $75,000, has been organized by J. H. 
Malloy of McKeesport, Pa; H. K. Wa of Mc- 
Keesport and R. J. Danford of Miami, and will equip 
and operate property owned by them at once, 

The recent authorization by the voters of Rich Hill, 
Mo., of a bond issue of $15,000 for an oa plant 
has been confirmed and a water works is also 
considered. The nd of the city is in charge 

The Maryville Electric Light & Power i 
Maryville, Mo., which recently acquired a franchise, has 
contracted with the American District Steam Heating 
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Company for the installation of a public heating plant 
with piping to cover a large part of the city. 

The Betsy ga Mining Company, Joplin, Mo., with 
$16,000 capital stock, has been organized by O. S. 
Picher, W. G. Stevens, S. J. O’Donnell and Fred Duf- 
flemeyer to equip and operate propertv owned by them. 

The Bienvenu Lumber & Mfg. Company, Baton 
Rouge, La., has been organized to equip and operate a 
lumber mill of considerable capacity. The chief inter- 
est is held by R. S. Bienvenu of Pointe Coupe, La. 

Robert M. Nicholas, H. G. Beard and Josiah G. 
Davis have incorporated the Mark Oil & Gas Company, 
Sapulpa, Okla., with $50,000 capital stock, to equip and 
operate pro~erty owned by them. 

The Senors Oil & Gas Company, Henryetta, Okla., 
with a capital stock of $25,000, has been incorporated 
to equip and operate property owned by R. E. Simp- 
son, C. J. O’Hornet, J. O. Hamilton, J. C. Fretwell and 
Leslie Martin. 

A band saw mill is planned by T. J. Sproggins & 
Son of Natchez, Miss., to be used in working up timber 
on land near Butler, Miss. 

The Century Electric Company, St. Louis, has pur- 
chased a site and is reported to have plans for the con- 
struction and equipment of a seven-story manufacturing 
plant. It builds motors and other electrical apparatus. 

The cotton gin at Pine Bluff, Ark., of the Pine Bluff 
Cotton Oil Company, recently burned, will be rebuilt by 
the company, about $5,000 worth of machinery being 
required. The plant is managed by R. P. Malone. 

The Mansfield Gin Company, whose plant at Mans- 
field, La., was burned recently, will rebuild and install 
about $9,000 worth of machinery. 

Bids will be received at Cape Girardeau, Mo., No- 
vember 12 next by the Little River Drainage Commis- 
sion, J. H. Himmelberger, president, for about 600 miles 
of canalization and ditching for the reclamation of over- 
flowed lands. 

T. J. Fairley, Gulfport, Miss., is reported as having 
plans for the construction and equipment of a turpentine 
distillery plant to cost about $100,000 at that point to 
cover 12 to 15 acres. Allied products are to be made. 


Water works estimated to cost about $25,000 are be-- 


ing planned for Dexter, Mo., under a recent bond issue 
by Frank L. Wilcox of St. Louis, engineer. 

Under its recent $30,000 bond issue the city of 
Forake, Okla., has employed the Benham Engineer- 
ing Company of Oklahoma City, Okla., to prepare plans 
and specifications and supervise the construction. 

The Arkansas Veneer Company, Helena, Ark., has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000 for 
the purpose of enlarging its plant. 

A cooperage stock mill of large capacity is planned 
by the Paducah Cooperage Company, Paducah, Ky., to 
be erected and equipped on land owned by the com 
pany near Charleston, Miss. 

It is reported that the Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, 
Charleston, W. Va., has plans for the equipment of a 
handle manufacturing plant at Little Rock, Ark. 

The sawmill of Brice & Sanders at LeBlanc, La., 
recently burned, will be rebuilt, about $10,000 of equip- 
ment being required therefor. 

An $18,000 loss by fire on the Pawnee Land & Lum- 
ber Company’s planing mill at Pawnee, La., is reported 
with plans for immediate reconstruction and re-equip- 
ment. 

Bids will be received November 5 at Brookville, 
Miss.. by the city authorities for equipment for a munic- 
ipal plant, including oil engine. compressor, ring and 
plunger pump and other ne-essary equipment. 

An electric generator of 80-kw capacity and other 
equipment is to be bought by the Louisville Light & 
Power Company, Louisville, Miss., of which M. H. 
Woodward is in immediate charge. 

The Missouri Taxicab Company, St. Louis, has com- 
pleted plans for the construction of a garage and re- 
pair shop which is reported to require about $8,000 
worth of equipment. 

The Auto Products Company of America, St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by 
Warren W. Smoot, A. E. Smoot and Eugene B. Stinde 
to equip a plant for the manufacture of automobile parts 
and accessories. 

The Doniphan Grain Spouter Company, Doniphan. 
Mo.. with $10.000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by E. McFarlin, Axel Cline, K. K. Shenwell and J. F. 
Fulbright to equip a plant for the manufacture of grain 
spouts, etc. 

The United States Material Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., with $15,000 capital stock, has been organized by 
T. G. Graves, G. A. Iglon and James B. Turner to equip 
a heavy machinery plant for the manufacture of con- 
struction and road material. 

The Pfeiffer Mfg. Company, St. Louis, is planning 
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the erection of a two-story factory at 3947-49 Laclede 
avenue, to cost $8,000. 

The Plantation Equipment Company, Valley Park 
Mo., contemplates the erection of a forge shop. ma. 
chine shop and assembling shop, one story, to cost 
$50,000. Consulting engineers are Brenneke & Fay 
Fullerton Building, St. Louis. , oe 


The Pacific Coast 
PorTLANp, Ore., October 8, 1912 


A slight curtailment in the general buying of ma- 
chine tools is attributed to the near approach of elec- 
tion, though the movement has been interrupted much 
less than might be expected under the circumstances. 
While no new lists of special importance have ap- 
peared, all metal working industries in this district 
are well occupied and in a healthier condition than for 
several years, and the amount of figuring on new in- 
stallation is gradually increasing. Local machinery 
merchants are well satisfied, and look for a material 
expansion of business during the coming year. 

While the lumber industry occupies a leading posi- 
tion in machinery requirements, the general situation 
is favorably affected by present agricultural conditions. 
The grain districts of eastern Oregon and Washington 
and Idaho are furnishing a strong market for imple- 
ments, but the opening of new country for fruit-grow- 
ing is bringing a denser population, leading to exten- 
sive improvements in road and railway construction, 
waterworks and lighting equipment, etc. 

The importance of improvements to be carried out 
by the C. A. Smith Lumber Company is indicated by 
the placing of a large order for rails for that com- 
pany’s Coos Bay, Ore., logging operations, and the 
announcement that a 12-acre tract of waterfront has 
been leased at Oakland, Cal., where a number of docks 
will be built, with an elaborate equipment of. electric 
cranes for handling lumber. The company is also mak- 
ing arrangements for the construction of a 12-in. suc- 
tion dredge for use on Coos Bay. 

It is reported that the Portland Iron Works will 
build two 24-in. suction dredges for Government use 
in river improvement work. 

The Harbor Commission of Los Angeles, Cal., is 
figuring on the advisability of building a dredge for 
the proposed harbor development. 

The Yuba Construction Company, Marysville, Cal., 
is preparing to start work on another gold dredge for 
the Natomas Consolidated. 

It is reported that the Alaska Gold Mines Company, 
which now controls the Perseverance mine property 
near Juneau, Alaska, will erect a large hydroelectric 
plant and bore an 11,000-ft. tunnel. 

The Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland, has 
purchased a 35-acre tract on which it is proposed to 
erect a large new plant. 3 

The Union Gas Engine Company, San- Francisco, 
Cal., has a contract for one of the largest marine gas 
engines ever built on the coast. It will be of 500 hp., 
8-cylinder, furnishing power for a ferry for the Oak- 
land & Antioch Railway. A 4o-hp electric light plant 
will also be installed. 

The Llewellyn Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
purchased a new manufacturing site in an outlying dis- 
trict upon which it will build a plant to cost $500,000. 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., October 12, 1912. 


Abounding business continues to be reported on all 
hands. It has many supports. The growth of towns 
and cities, the progress of public improvements of a 
kinds, the building industry, the railroad expansion, 
mining and manufacturing are all fertile sources of or- 
ders for machinery and equipment. The construction 
of new buildings of magnitude and high cost goes 0” 
at quite an astonishing rate and the equipping of these 
with elevators and with power apparatus, etc., is itself 
large business. A feature of the time is the replacing 
of less modern machinery by up-to-date plant. ; 

In fulfillment of the agreement with the Ontaric 
Government for the lease of the Abitibi pulp limit the 
Gazette this week carried notice of the incorporation of 
the Abitibi Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., with a capital 
stock of $3,000,000. While the names of the principals, 
Messrs. Anson and Ogilvie of Montreal, do not appea' 
as provisional directors it is understood the letters pat- 
ent are taken out on their behalf. The contract with 
the Government is of quite recent date, but already this 
firm is rushing in material in order to get the founda- 
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; the mills well advanced before the cold weather 


City Council of Peterborough, Ont., has given 
; t reading to a by-law to be submitted to a popu- 
in, vote October 30, authorizing an expenditure of $19,- 
“ purchase a site for the De Laval Dairy Supply 
ny, cream separators, creamery and dairy sup- 
it is the intention of the company to remove 
. factories in St. John and Montreal and centralize 
.cturing in Peterborough. Work ‘has begun on 
ew buildings which will cover 44,800 sq. ft. of 
pace. 
- extension of the Ontario Government’s Timis- 
» & Northern Ontario Railway from Charlton to 
lake is being delayed because rails cannot be de- 
‘vered, So great is the demand that the Algoma Steel 
Company offered to supply 65 instead of 60-Ib. rails for 
branch, but ‘as the fishplates and other apparatus 

‘een ordered for the 60-lb. equipment no change 

be made and the delay has ensued. 

. plant of the Paisley Pump Works at Paisley, 
Ont., was destroyed by fire on Friday. ; 

prepare for the extensive railroad construction 

k commencing in and around Toronto the Dominion 

Company has bought 10 acres on the Canadian 
Railway at Islington, and will erect storage 
;, assembling and steel shops and install powerful 

; immediately it gets possession. 

rk on the plant of the Eastern Car Company at 
New Glasgow, N. S., is progressing satisfactorily under 
the supervision of H. H. Lane, of Detroit, who has done 

ich of this kind of work for the American Car & 
sundry Company and rebuilt the car plant at Michi- 
City for the Haskell & Barker Company. The 

t will be thoroughly modern. 

[he Sterling Rubber Company is a new corporation 
is preparing to begin manufacturing operations in 
Guelph, Ont. 

lhe Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, is 
making an addition to the Government elevator at Port 
Colborne, Ont., to cost $201,000. 

A. Booth, Brooklyn, N. Y., has purchased a fac- 
tory building in Gananoque, Ont., and wil! install felt 
manufacturing machinery. 

The Tallman Brass & Metal Company, Hamilton, 
Ont., is preparing to double the capacity of its plant. 

J. A. ahr or is building an automobile factory 
n Lindsay, Ont. 

rhe Nova Scotia Carriage Motor Company has 
iwarded a contract to build for it an automobile factory 
at Amherst, N. S. 

lhe Maritime Motor Car Company has placed a con- 
tract to build an automobile factory for it at Coldbrook, 
N. B., at a cost of about $250,000. 

The St. John Street Railway Company, St. John, N. 
B., is extending its power plant at a cost of $50,000. 

(he Wabi Iron Works, New Liskeard, Ont., will 
erect a foundry building 55 x 65 ft., with casting furnace 
io tons daily capacity and a machine shop 60 x 8o ft. 
\. A. Young of North Bay, Ont., is president of the 
-OMmpany. 

\ refrigerating and ice storage plant 48 x 132 ft. is 
to be built at Port Edward, Ont., by the Northern Navi- 
gati nn Company. R. Gildersleeve, manager, Sarnia, 

nt. 

C. Kloepfer, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., has been incorpo- 

rated with a capital stock of $250,000. The company 
will engage in the manufacture of motor vehicles and 
hardware. Christian Kloepfer, Edward Halloran and 
George A. Scott are directors. 
_ A factory for the manufacture of office furniture and 
ixtures is to be built at Stouffville, Ont., by F. R. Fish- 
r of New Market, Ont. The cost of the building and 
‘quipment will be about $75,000. 

(he Bulldog Tire Company, Ltd., Toronto, has been 

rporated with a capital stock of $300,000 to manu- 

ture tires for automobiles, etc. Plans for a factory 
eing considered. William J. Tubman will be the 
nager. 

“. S. Blakeslee & Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., has been in- 

orated with a capital stock of $40,000 to make dish 
‘hing machinery and other patented machinery. A 
nulacturing plant is being arranged for. George S. 
' George R. Blakeslee and Norman St. C. Gurd are 
Provisional directors. 
: ie Dominion Bridge Company, Montreal, has been 
awarded a contract by the Canadian Government for 

onstruction of a large addition to the Government 
‘or at Port Colborne, Ont., increasing its capacity 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bushels. The cost of the ad- 


Plé 


n and equipment will be $210,000. : 
e Forsyth Pulverizer, Ltd., Toronto, has been in- 
rated with a capital stock of $250,000 by Walter 


_— 
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F. Gouinlock, James A. Byers and Cecil E. Davies to 
manufacture rock crushing and mining machinery. Pro- 
vision for a plant is being made. 


Western Canada 


Winnirec, Man., October 11, 1912. 


Practically all industrial plants in western Canada 
are working briskly and many are adding new ma- 
chinery. The local machinery houses report business 
very satisfactory. Some factories are being renovated 
before the cold weather sets in. Prospects for next 
year in these provinces are very favorable. Statistics 
indicate that manufacturing is developing in the West 
at a rapid rate and it is anticipated that many of the 
Eastern manufacturers will take advantage of our pros- 
perity to erect branch plants here next year. 

The plant of the Campbell kiver Lumber Company, 
Hazelmere, B. C., burned recently, with a loss of about 
$40,000, of which $25,000 was covered by insurance. It 
will likely be rebuilt at once. 

The plant of the Lethbridge Iron Works Company, 
Ltd., Lethbridge, Alberta, is to be extended early next 
spring. C. B. Magrath is manager. 

The Shevlin-Clarke Lumber Company, Ltd., which 
has a large mill and is building another at Fort Frances, 
western Ontario, has purchased a site at Port Arthur 
on which it will erect a planing mill and woodworking 
factory. The industry at Port Arthur will operate 
under the name of the Lakeside Lumber Company, 
Ltd., with a capital stock of $100,000. 

It is expected that a by-law will shortly be sub- 
mitted to the ratepayers of Hanley, Sask., to provide 
$11,000 for the erection of an electric power house. 

The ratepayers of Point Grey, B. C., have voted 
favorably on a by-law to spend $220,000 on water- 
works. 

Plans are in progress for a factory at Calgary, 
Alberta, for the Globe Woolen Company. 

The Dauphin Mineral Water Company, Dauphin, 
Man., contemplates building a brewery next spring. 

The Alberta Linseed Oil Mills, Ltd., Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, has decided to imcrease the capacity of its 
plant about one-fourth. J. McNeely, of that city, is the 
managing director. 

Plans are in progress for a plate glass factory to 
be erected at Redcliffe, Alberta, for H. Munderloh, 51 
Mansfield street, Montreal, and G. Lyciatte, Wallace- 
burg, Ont. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company will erect 
a machine shop at Wilkie, Sask. The engineer of con- 
struction is W. A. James, Winnipeg. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, innipeg, will spend 
$135,000 in doubling the capacity of the plant. Addi- 
tions will be made to the foundry and machine shops. 

Work has been started on the dam in connection 
with the waterworks and electric light systems to be 
installed at Kindersley, Sask. 

Leask & Johnson, formerly of Maynook, B. C., are 
erecting a sawmill at Elko, B. C. 

; Carney & Bros., who operate a small saw- 
mill at Salmo, B. C., will enlarge the plant next season. 

T. F. Reid, proprietor of the Edmonds Sash & Door 
Factory, New Westminster, B. C., is figuring on in- 
creasing the capacity of the plant. 

A. J. Brooks, proprietor of a sash, door and wood- 
working factory at New Westminster, B. C., is having 
plans prepared for a more extensive plant. 


Government Purchases 
Wasarncrton, D. C., October 14, 1912. 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, will o 
bids October 31 under Canal Circular No. 740-A for fur- 
nishing and delivering miter forcing machines. 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Wash- 





ington, will open bids October 23 for furnishing and de- 
livering two internal combustion oil engines, four-cycle 
type, for use in the Water Department, Washington. 


The Treasury Department, office of the supervising 
architect, Washington, will open bids November 21 for 
furnishing and delivering the mechanical ee (ex- 
om plumbing and elevator) of the United tes barge 
office at New York City. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Na ent, 
Washington, opened bids October 5 for eral and 
installing at the naval station, Newport, R. 1.,-a complete 

wer plant, piping system to connect 1000-hp. boiler, 700- 

. engine, fire pumps, etc., as follows: 

‘eres 


Newport Contracting & E 
Va., $8,446; C. A. Sancem, Boston, W. 
forth Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $8,240; & Co., New 
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York, $5,927; American Foundr & Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $9,388; Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., $7,535. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, 
opened bids October 8 for materials and supplies for the 
navy yards as follows: 


Schedule 4833, class 31, one motor-driven screw-cutting back- 
geared extension gap lathe—Bidder 31, Fairbanks Company, Wash- 
ington, $2,319; 32, Frevert Machinery Com ny, New York, $2,547; 
50, Kemp "Machinery Company, Baltimore, Md., $2, 328; 57, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $2,491; 62, J. j. McCabe, New York, 
$2,534; 69, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $2,934 and 
$2,820 alternate; 74, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, 
$2,834.45, $2, 874. 25, $2,563,25 and $2,603.25. 

Class 32, one motor- driven tool room lathe—Bidder 31, Fairbanks 


‘Company, Washington, D. C., $986; 32, Frevert Machinery Company, 


New York, $1,314; 34, Garvin Machine Com ny, New York, $1,238; 
50, Kemp achinery ‘Company, Baltimore, Md., $990; 57, Manning. 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1,178.71; 69, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, $1,276 and $1,168; 70, D. Nast Machinery 


‘Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,110; 74, Prentiss Tool & Supply 


Company, New York, $1,053; 89, Springfield Machine Tool Company, 
prance, Ohio, $1,146.50; 115, Van Dyke-Churchill Company, New 
ork, $929. 

Class 33, one motor-driven tool room lathe—Bidder 31, Fairbanks 
Company, Washington, D. C., $1,011; 32, Frevert Machinery Com- 
pany, New York, $1,336; 34, Garvin Machine Company, New York, 
1,250; 50, Kemp Machinery Company, Baltimore, Md., $1,057; 57, 

anning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1,206; 69, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, $1,165; 70, D. Nast Machinery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa, $1,135; 74, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New 
York, $1,061.75; 89, Springfield Machine Tool Company, Spring- 
aos ‘Obio, $1, 186. 25; 115, Van Dyke-Churchill Company, New York, 
1,011. 

Class 34, one motor-driven column tool room shaper—Bidder 31, 
Fairbanks Company, Washington, D. C., $860; 50, Kemp Machinery 
Company, Baltimore, Md., $828; 57, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $722.91; 69, ‘Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$775; 70, D. Nast Machinery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $826; 74, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, $842.25; 76, Potter & Johnson 
Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. L., $1,036. 20 and $996.20; 89, 
Springfield Machine Tool Company, pe Ohio, $1, 069.25; 115, 
Van Dyke-Churchill Company, New York, $896 

Class 35, one motor-driven 30-in. radial drill—Bidder 5, F. A 
Branda & Co., New York, $969; 31, Fairbanks Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $995.95; 32, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, 
$1,161 and $1,120; 57, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$892; 69, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $954; 74, Pren 
tiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $1,155 ‘and $1,170; 115, 
Van Dyke-Churchill Company, New York, $1,105. 

Class 36, one motor-driven 16-in. high- speed sensitive drill— 
Bidder 21, James Clark, Jr., Electric compte. Louisville, Ky., 
$144.50; 31, Fairbanks Company, Washington, C., $361.50; 32, 
Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $335; 34, Garvin Machine 
Gompany, New York, $350; 50, Kemp Machinery Company, Balti- 
more, Md., $365; 57, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $350; 
70, D. Nast Machinery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $197 and $285; 
74, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $258.85 and $268. 

Class 37, one motor-driven universal millin machine—Bidder 5, 
F. A. Branda & Co., New York, $1,390; 10, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. I., $1,256.64; 34, Garvin Machine Com- 

ny, New York, $1,200; 57, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
Vork, $1,168; 69, Niles- Bement-Pond ompany, New York, $1,300 
eee $1,523; 70, D. Nast Machinery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1 

Class 38, one motor-driven double emery rinder—Bidder 7, 
Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company, Bridgeport, Conn., in 
formal; 21, James Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., 
$158.50; 31, Fairbanks Company, Washington, D. C., $198; 50, Kemp 
Machinery Company, Baltimore, Md., $200; 57, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, $459.17: 70, 'D. Nast Machinery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $218 and $623; 74, Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, New York, $638; 115, Van Dyke-Churchill Company, New 
York, $155. 

Class 39, one motor-driven portable re. -boring machine— 
Bidder 32, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $864; 50, Kemp 
Machinery Company, Baltimore, Md., $822.75 and $638.90 alternate; 
70, D. Nast Machinery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $819 and $694; 
115, Van Dyke-Churchill Company, New York, $807 and $682. 


Trade Publications 


Electrical Machinery.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Am- 
pere, N. J. Brochure. Illustrates and describes briefly the plant 
of the company and shows a nimber of views in the shops of ma- 
chinery in course of construction. 

Freight and Industrial Cars.—Youngstown Car & Mfg. 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, James N. Motley, 71 Broadway, New 
York City, export representative. Spanish-English catalogue of cars 
for industrial purposes. The catalogue is arranged with the English 
and Spanish versions side by side on each page, and treats of flat 
or platform cars, dump cars and special cars for use in boiler rooms, 
iron and steel mills, quarries, factories, etc. All of these are illus- 
trated with brief specification tables. A number of different rail 
sections are shown and tables giving the quantities of rails, joints, 
bolts, spikes, ties, etc., required for a mile of track are included. 

Portable Boring Bar.—Sanderson Tool Sales Company, 
438 Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. Folder. Illustrations 
and descriptive matter explain the operation of an adjustable port- 
able boring bar for straight or taper bores. This device can be em- 
ployed for forming cylindrical openings or for cutting taper bores 
of different shapes and can be applied to an upright or radial drill- 
ing machine, a lathe, an air or electric drilling machine motor or 
any machine or appliance having a revolving element. At present 
only one size of bar is being manufactured, but special omes can be 
supplied to order. An illustrated description of this bar appeared 
in The Iron Age, August 1, 1912. 

Hand Hammer Drilling Machine.—Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, 11 Broadway, New York City. Bulletin No. 4017. Describes 
a new line of Butterfly hand hammer drills which are adapted for 


such work as pop shooting, breaking up boulders, trin nming 
and all work requiring holes not exceeding 5 ft. in depth. The 
ous types and sizes built are illustrated, and a numbered 4 
part list with sectional views is given on the last two pages, 
Heat Treating Furnaces.—Rockwell Furnace Com 


Cortlandt street, New York City. Bulletin No, 34. Refers tea 


over-fired type of furnace for hardening, tempering, case 


ing, annealing and carbonizing where uniform and controllable tem 


perature is required for such work as treating nickel, chrome, vans 


dium, high speed’ and carbon steels as well as brass, copper, 
and aluminum articles, etc. The construction of the furnace 


uses either oil or gas as fuel, is briefly described, and the tey@ 
supplemented by a line drawing and numerous halftone engravings! 


Steam Separator and Trap.—W. H. Nicholson & Co, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Catalogue. Contains illustrations and exte; 
descriptions of the Wyoming automatic eliminator which is a 
bination steam separator and trap for eliminating water, 
and impurities from live steam and the Wyoming piston and we; 
operated steam traps. The eliminator is made in both the hori 
and vertical types, and two sizes of the latter are made J 
trated descriptions of the automatic eliminator and the 
operated trap used in connection therewith appeared in The 
Age, April 13, 1911, and one of the weight-operated trap in 
Iron Age, November 9, 1911. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Dippers—Edgar 


American Manganese Steel Company, McCormick Building, Chi 


cago, Ill.—Bulletin No. 51. Describes and illustrates the 
dipper which is so called because of its adaptability to the 


shovel stripping work on the iron range bearing that name. Ti 


dipper is made entirely of manganese steel, and the body is 
posed of but two castings. The various parts of the dipper 
briefly described and the text is supplemented by numerous line 
halftone engravings. 

Polishing and Buffing Machine.—Excelsior Tool 
Machine Company, East St. Louis, Ill. Circular No. 33. Relates | 
the company’s No. 25 double arbor polishing and buffing 
which was illustrated in The Iron Age, October 10, 1912. The 


chine consists of two independent lathes combined in one with 


driving pulleys mounted in the column of the machine so that 


spindles can be driven separately. Among the advantages cla 
for the machine are handiness in operation, simplicity of 
tion and great capacity. 


Metal Sawing Machines.—Vulcan Engineering Sales Co 


pany, 2014 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. Form V-27. Iilust 
and descriptive matter explain the operation of.a small cold 
sawing machine which ‘s intended for use in shops where the 
of work is not great. This machine is adapted for cutting 


squares, rails and I-beams, the last being also cut at an angle if 4 


sired. A brief specification table is included together with a ¥ 
showing the machine arranged for motor drive. 

Teol Steel.—Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company, Latrobe, 
McKenna Bros. Brass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., general sales 
Post card. Treats of the Red Cut Superior vanadium high 
tool steel which 1s adapted for making milling cutters, threading di 
taps, dies, drills and lathe and planer tools. 

Buffing and Polishing Wheels.—Munning-Loeb Com 


Matawan, N. J. Bulletin No. 200. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 36. Gos 
into the subject of buffing and polishing wheels thoroughly, and@ 


addition to illustrating the different styles of buffs, much 


iG 


information is given. Among the latter is included hints on th 


selection of raw materials and the manufacture of wheels, the 


ing of muslin, the setting up of wheels and the balancing of thet 


together with charts for determining the correct speed of di 


diameter buffs to give a definite cutting speed and the percentage 


buffs wasted when discarded at different diameters, 

Vertical Chucking Machine.—H; Bickford & Co., 
port, N. H. Leaflet. Devoted to the No. 3 Bickford vertical ¢ 
ing machine for chucking car wheels, gears, pulleys and work <9 
character. An illustration is given together with a brief d 
and a condensed table of specifications. 


4 


Mechanical Stckers.—Detroit Stoker Company, P re 


Mich. An attractive illustrated brochure, descriptive of Dett 


mechanical stokers. These stokers are of the side feed type, offer ng 


the particular advantages of a large coking surface, an a 
permitting continuous operation by hand when necessary, 
ibility to the interior of the stoker by the front fire door, ¢ 
with natural draft only, and low cost of maintenance, due largely to 


the small number of moving parts in contact with the fire. 1M 


trations make clear the various constructive features and 
numerous plant installations, covering a wide range of 
Cross-sectional elevations show the stoker arrangement for 
types of boilers. 

Pneumatic Wood Carving Tools.—Thomas H. P 
Company, Yerk and Twenty-third streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 304. Pertains to a line of wood carving tools for use i # 
tern shops and woodworking establishments. These tools are 


an adaptation of the standard stoneworking carving tools for 


in the softer material. The construction and operation of the 
are described at length, the text being supplemented by 4 
of halftone engravings. Fittings and accessories, such a8 
shanks, nipples, hose, hose clips and wire, stop cocks and ait 4 
pressors are included. An illustrated description of these 
peared in The Iron Age, August 8, 1912. 
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